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ARCH^OLOGIA ^LIANA. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THt! SOCIETY, 
4 FEBRUARY, 1861. 

John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., V,P, in the Chair. 

Officees and CoinrciL. — Patron : His Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland, K.G. — President: The Right Hon. Lord Ravensworth.— . 
Vice-Presidents : Sir Charles M. L. Monck, Bart., Sir "Walter Calverley 
Trevelyan, Bart., John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., and John Clayton, Esq. 
— Dreasurer : Matthew Wheatley, Esq. — Secretaries : Edward Charlton, 
Esq., M.B., and the Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. — Council: 
The Rev. Edward Hussey Adamson, the Rev. James Raine, and Messrs. 
Robert Richardson Dees, "William Dickson, John Dohson, Martin Dunn, 
John Fenwick, William Kell, William Hylton Dyer Longstaffe (Editor), 
Edward Spoor, Robert White, and William Woodman. — Publisher : Mr. 
William Dodd. — Auditors : Messrs. R. R. Dees, and Robert White. 

New Members. — Mr. John James Lundy, E.G.S., Primrose Hill, 
Leith ; Mr. D. H. Goddard, Bank of England, Newcastle. 

Donations of Boofs. — From Messrs. Sothely and Wilkinson. Cata- 
logue of Reprints and Eacsimiles, illustrative of Early English and 
Shaksperian Literature, for Sale. — FVom Mr. John Evans, E.S,A. His 
paper on Flint Implements of the Drift. 

Iio)EX. — Resolved, that in future the Annual Index shall be enclosed 
loosely as part of the number of the ArcheBologia -<Eliana following the 
completion of each volume. 

Annital Meetings. — Resolved, that the Annual Meeting in future 
be in January — ^the day to be afterwards fixed — in order to afford to 
those gentlemen who are compelled to be in Parliament in February, 
an opportunity of attending. 

Oelental Seal. — The Rev. E. H. Adamson exhibited a curious 
oriental seal, the matrix and impression being both in earthenware, 
closed up, and presenting a filbert-like form. It had been found at 
Benares, and he had been informed that upon fracture he would find 
the seal, which proved to be the case. 
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ANNUAL REPOKT. 


ANITOAL REPORT. 

In presentiag the Forty-eighth Annaal Report, the Council has to 
congratulate the Society on its effective state. The activity of former 
years has shown itself during the past twelve months with undiminished 
vigour ; the Monthly Meetings have been well attended, and the objects 
of antiquity exhibited and discussed have been of great interest ; while 
several valuable donations have been made to the library and to the 
museum. Besides the books contributed by membef s, among which we 
may name some valuable works presented by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 
Bart., of Wallington, the Society has received some valuable gifts of 
books from foreign countries, and especially from Norway and Denmark. 
It is pleasing to find that the labours of the antiquaries of the North, of 
England are thus recognised in far distant lands, and that one of the 
papers published in the Society's transactions has been translated into 
Danish, and published in the journals of the North of Europe. It has 
been too generally supposed that this Society devotes its attention 
exclusively to Roman antiquities ; but while it recognises to the fullest 
extent the valuable remains of that great people, which are so abundant 
in this locality, it can confidently point to its published Transactions in 
proof that Mediseval archsBology is not forgotten. In truth, so far from 
being slighted or despised, by far the greater part of the Transactions is 
occupied by Mediaeval antiquities, and this especially will be seen to be 
the case in the volume just completed for the present year. The 
Council feels that while each archsBologist labours hard in his own 
particular department, others of the members are so imbued with the 
true antiquarian spirit, that they will readily appreciate and honour 
the researches of those who work in other parts of the vast field of 
antiquity. Although the Society has not this year been favoured with 
any elaborate papers on Roman antiquities, yet the researches and 
examinations now being carried on at the Roman Bridge at Chesters, by- 
one of the Vice-presidents, Mr. Clayton, have led to most interesting 
results, many of which are as yet not made known, but the Council 
feels that those of the members who had the opportunity, in August 
last, of examining these remains, wiU be fuUy convinced of their im- 
portance, and of the interest that the account of them, when completed, 
will excite among archaeologists. Some further steps have been taken 
by the Council towards providing ground for the proposed museum, and 
it is hoped that ere an another year has elapsed this most desirable 
object will be accomplished. During the past twelve months the 
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Society has received an accession of fifteen new membersi wbile very 
few have retired or been removed by death. The Society, however, has 
sustained a serious loss in the decease of its venerated President. Sir 
John Edward Swinburne, Bart., one of its original members and most 
liberal patrons. It was by Sir John Swinburne's influence and aid 
that the noble work of the Rev. /ohn Hodgson, the History of North- 
umberland, was given to the world ; and though of late years, from his 
great age, he was unable to attend in person the meetings of the Society, 
he continued to the period of his decease to take the liveliest interest 
in its progress. The Society has this year elected but one honorary 
member, Signer Montiroli, of Borne, the distinguished successor of the 
Gommendatore Cavina in the superintendence of the vast works still in 
progress at Alnwick Castle. 


BOMAN HOBSE-SHOE. 

Mb. Clayton has presented, as from Mr. Challoner, an iron horse-shoe, 
fonnd at Oondercum. It is, he believes, the first object of the kind 
which haa been found here. 

The points of the shoe arc brought into very neighbourly contact. 
Me. Tukitbb thinks that it would allow of expansion of the horse's hoof; 
Me. Geegson, the very reverse. One deems it superior to modem shoes ; 
the other, a very bad shoe indeed. 

[The shoe has been submitted to a practical smith, who pronounces 
it to be a good one, having a concavity to receive and relieve the foot. 
The points are turned the reverse way to those now used. 

Me. Clayton observes that Mr. Way* speaks of " the sculpture of the 
triumphal car found at Yaisons, near Avignon, and now in the museum 
at the latter place, which supplies undeniable proof in regard to the 
disputed question concerning the use of horse- shoes by the Bomans, 
attached by nails as in modem times. In this curious sculpture the 
hoof of one of the horses drawing a biga shows the extremities of four 
of the nails passing through the hoof, and the shoe is distinctly seen, 
precisely resembling that of modem times." Me. Adahson produces 
the papers by Mr. Bogers and Mr. Pegge.' In these the classical evi- 
dences on the subject are minutely gone into, and they will repay 
perusal. Mr. Bogers thought the earliest instance to be depended 
upon of shoeing horses in the pres^it method was part of a horse-shoe 

* 17 Arcli. Journal, 268. ' 3 ArchcBologia, 35. 
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whicli was buried with Ghilderic I. in 481. The horse appeared from 
the shoe to have been small. The earlier instances of shoeing seemed 
to this writer, to be consistent with and better explained by a plating 
oyer the hoof. Mr. Pegge apprehends that the shoeing of horses was 
Tery far from being a general practice amongst the ancients, but that it 
was sometimes done, especially in later times. He quotes Montfaucon's 
statement that Fabretti, among the great number of horses which occur 
in ancient monuments, never saw more than one that was shod, though 
he made it his business to examine them all, and that therefore the 
iron shoes on the horses' feet on an Etruscan tomb were a rare par- 
ticular. And he thinks that the variations in practice are quite intelli- 
gible, as many sorts of work may be performed by horses without 
shoeing, especially in some regions, and as the inhabitants, in a thou- 
sand places abroad, though they have horses, know nothing of shoeing 
them, to this day. The question whether the shoeing was by nailed 
shoes or platings he leaves open, but quotes Yossius's wonder that the 
Eastern mode of shoeing with leather coverings, if the sole were stuck 
fuU of nails, does not supersede the injurious mode of shoeing by means 
of nails driven into the hoof. 

Our member, Me. "Wheatlet, naturally remarks that the paved roads 
of the Eomans in this country would almost necessitate the use of shoes. 
But Mr. Pegge quotes a remarkable passage where Xenophon recom- 
mends for hardening the horses' hoofs that the stalls should be pitched 
with stones of the size of the hoofs, and that the place where the ani- 
mals were curried should be strewn with boulder stones.' He thinks, 
from classical passages, that asses and mules were not unfrequently 
shod, and were more used than horses, which may account for small- 
sized shoes, if nailed shoes are meant. And it is probable that horses, 
like warriors, if we may judge from armour, were formerly smaller. A 
very small sort of horse- shoes have been frequently found in ploughing 
ing Battle Flatts, near York, given as the scene of the battle between 
Harold and the iN'orwegians in 1066. 

The blacksmith to whom the present shoe was shown at once recognised 
"ts similitude to several that he used to plough up near Plessy, in North- 
umberland. But the mediaeval horse shoe seems generally to have re- 
sembled the modem one. The curious seal of Balph Marshall or Earner 
of the Bishoprick of Durham is added to the illustration for the purpose 
of comparison.'] * 

' ** Then were the hor8e-hoo& broken bythe means of their prancing, the prancing 
of the mighty ones." (Judges, y. 22.) <* Had the horses' feet been shod either with 
iron or brass, they could not have been broken by prancing." (Pegge.) 
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CORRUPT ORTHOGRiPHT OF LOCAL NAMES. 

Mb. Tttbiteb has produced an official trace of the Ordnance Surrey, East 
of Newcastle, upon which Row's House, St. Peter's, (named after Mr. 
Row), is written Robb House : and 

Bb. Bbitce has exhihited examples of the register of authorities for 
names kept by the department, in the following form : — '' List of 
names as written on the plan : Various modes of spelling the same 
names : Authorities for those mode of spelling : Situation : Descriptive 
remarks, or general observations which may be considered of interest." 
For the spelling of Hartbum, are cited the " Vicar of Hartbum, Per- 
petual Curate of Cambo, Netherwitton Deed of Endowment, Overseers 
in Circular 190, Whellan's History, 1856, Mackenzie's History, 1825, 
[no mention of Hodgson's], List of Registrars' Districts, Population 
Betums, 1851, Clerk of the Peace, Meresmen for the Parish, Modern 
Divisions of County, List of Benefices." For Hertbome, ** Valor 
Ecclesia., Hen. VIII." for Hertbum, Taxatio Ecclesia., P. Nich." For 
Cambo, " Poor Rate Book, Tithe Plan, Estate Plan, Tho. Gow, agent, 
Mr. Geo. Richardson, meresman, Clerk of the Peace, Whellan's His- 
tory, 1855, Mackenzie's History, 1825, List of Registrars' Districts, 
Populatioii Returns, 1851, Modem Divisions of the County." For 
Camhowe, ** Ancient Divisions of the County." 

It is Resolved, at the instance of Mr. Ralph Cabb: — That a Committee 
of the undermentioned gentlemen, viz. : — the Chairman (Mr. Hindo), 
the Clerk of the Peace for Newcastle (Mr. Clayton), the Clerk of the 
Peace for Northumberland (Mr. Dickson), himself, and the Secretaries 
of the Society, be appointed to prepare a list of such names of places in 
Northumberland as seem to be at present carelessly and improperly 
Bpelt, and appear susceptible of easy and obvious improvement from the 
usage of past times. That such list be laid before the Society, to the 
intent that, if approved of, it be laid before the Officers of the Ordnance 
Survey, and recommended for their adoption in the completing of the 
Ordnance Map. 


NOBTH AMEBICAN UTTIQUITIES. 


MONTSLY MEETING, 6 MARCE, 1861. 
John Fenwichy Esq,, KF. in the Chair. 

Donations of Books, &c. — By Sir Walter TVevelyan, Bart, The 
Pirst, Second, Third, and Fourth Reports of the Lords' Committt?es on 
the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm ; and Appendix No. I, to the Pirst 
Report. — By the Author. The Hexham Chronicle, or Materials for a 
Modem History of Hexham. A Hundred Years Ago, or the Hexham. 
Riot. By Joseph Ridley, Hexham, 1861. — By the Archaeological Insti- 
tute. The ArchsBological Journal, 65, 66, 67, 1860. ^-By the Canadian 
Institute. The Canadian Journal, N.S., No. 31, Jan., 1861. — By the 
Kilkenny Archaological Society. The Society's Proceedings, Nos. 28, 
29, 30, for July, Septemher, and November, 1860. 

Mr. Eewry Watson, through Mr. White, exhibited a small Spanish 
copper coin, of Charles II., 1680. 


NORTH. AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Me. White has read a letter addressed to Mr. Brockie, of Sunderland, 
by Mr. David Wyrick, of Newark, Licking co., Ohio, and dated 8 Sep., 
1860, and exhibited the plans and drawings referred to in it. One of 
them represents in great detail a strange and vast assemblage of earth- 
works near Newark. On one of the sides of an octagon enclosure, an 
oak-tree, cut down thirty years ago, exhibited 1 130 annual rings. These 
remains were loosely engraved from the examination of Caleb Atwater, 
in 1820, and Plate XXV. of the first volume of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute's Publications contains a more detailed, but still very inexact repre- 
sentation by Squier and Davis, to which, however, we refer our readers 
for some notion of them. It appears that the small circles are mostly 
accompanied by a singular depression, called a well by Atwater. Mr. 
Squier says that these were bone pits, the decaying of their contents 
causing the depressions. The determination of Mr. Wyrick to investi- 
gate the similar objects near Newark was well known ; and in excavating 
one of them he turned out two pebbles, one round, the other of a long 
bottlelike appearance, marked in the present Hebrew characters, with 
sacred words signifying "Most Holy" (Exodus xxix. 37, xxx. 10, 29, 
36, &c.), "King of the Earth," "Law of Jehovah" (Exodus xiii. 9, 
I Chron. xxii. 12, &c.), and "Word of Jehovah" (Jeremiah i. 4, 11, ii. 
1, &c.) Mr. Wyrick, however, does not seem to see the probability of 
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this being a hoax, though he acknowledges its after- deposit bv some 
stray Hebrew ; for his theory is, that the earthworks are older than the 
family of Israel. He afterwards found pottery and mica, and indica- 
tions of decayed matter, but nothing sepulchral. 

The works are of clay, quite different from the earth on which they 
stand. 

One of the drawings represents what Mr. "Wyrick considers to be an 
artificial lake, near Utica, Licking co., of 100 acres in extent, caused by 
damming up a stream. It has a uniform level, and no visible outlet. 
A neighbouring but smaller lake of about 20 acres, when drained, ex- 
posed stumps of trees in situ. 

He also mentions a circle of clay mounds roimd a well or cistern of 
water, the whole being covered with a pile of stone. On the removal 
of some 60,000 loads of stone, for the banks of a reservoir and other 
purposes, the well and the clay mounds were found. One of them was 
opened in Mr. Wyrick' s presence, about seven years ago, and yielded a 
coffin. It was part of an oaken log, hollowed out apparently by first 
using hot stone, and then chopping out the charred wood with a stone 
or copper axe, or some dull tool. The outside was finished in the same 
-way. The coffin seemed to contain portions of the skeletons of three 
individuals, one a child, another middle aged, the thii'd aged. About 
the place of the breast, or where the folding of the hands might be, 
there lay ten copper rings, of between 3 and 4 inches diameter, as if 
made of copper wire, and a locket of black hair. The bottom of the 
coffin appeared to have been lined with some coarse fabric. It was im- 
bedded in water 12 inches deep, on the top of a hill 500 feet above the 
level of any stream, on a sort of frame of wood, and covered with clay 
and mortar, or sun-dried brick, exceedingly hard to dig. 

Inscriptions are mentioned in Indiana, and perhaps elsewhere, as 
common, and thought to be Phoenician. 

There is a drawing of a mound, with numerous burials and layers of 
charcoal and wood partially charred. Above and below is red earth as 
if the charcoal had been covered with the earth when burned. The 
oldest burials yielded the firmest bones. The Editor has no means of 
verifying the contents of this curious paper. The writer regrets his 
want of books on ancient monuments and languages, and hints that 
donations of them addressed for him to the care of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington City, or of D. Appletou & Co., N. Y., would 
be well bestowed. 


INSCRIPTION AT BRIDEKIRK. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE FONT AT BRIDEKIRK. 
By the Rev. W. Monkhouse, B.D., F.S.A. 

The Rev. Mr. Haigh's copy of the Bridekirk Runes, publislied in the 
Archseologia .Sliana, seems to me to he the most clear and perfect of 
any that I have seen ; and suggests a di£ferent reading to any yet given 
to the inscription. 

I would observe that, in this copy, the punctuation is well defined and 
uniform ; it therefore demands that great weight and authority should 
be attached to it. A due attention to this rule would prevent that 
capricious running together of words into each othiT, which is found in 
many of the translations. 

"We generally find that Runic inscriptions only record the names of 
the individuals who made them, and the object for which they were 
made, so the one at Bridekirk begins with the sculptor's name, '* Ri- 
kard." The following Runes "he me," are so distinct that there is no 
difficulty in admitting them in their plain English meaning. 

The last word of the first line is '*igrogte," and in this word, I read 
the fifth Rune as " g " and not " c," as it is given in all the other ver- 
sions, which softens the pronunciation without at all affecting its mean- 
ing. This is the usual form of the " g " in Runic alphabets, as may be 
seen in "Worsaae's Primeval Antiquities, p. 115. The ''i'* or "y" 
prefix was the common form of the early English writers, although it 
is now obsolete. Chaucer uses it passim, as ywent — ybless'd — y gotten, 
&c. The same author uses the word "wroghte," for our modem 
" wrought," which spelling brings " igrogte " very close home to our 
own vernacular. The Anglo-Saxon form is " worhte,'* which bears not 
nearly so close a resemblance to it. 

As some mark of conjunction would be necessary between the two 
lines, I assume the character * 7 ' to represent the copula ' and' ^ 
I admit that it is neither a Norse nor Saxon Rune, but if we refer to 
the Flemlosen inscription in "Wormius, p. 147, we shall find a sign -f 
conceming which he says "banc literam pro voce *aug' {and) positam 
reor ;*' so we may consider the copulative sign in Runes to be some- 
what irregular and arbitrary. 

So far, it has all been plain sailing. I now, however, venture to differ 
from former translators, without at all claiming infallibility for my own 
version. 


INSCRIPTION AT BRIDEKIRK. 9 

The Runes "to this" begin the second line;* then we read "RD," 
which is so punctuated on the font as to make it one independent word. 
Now " RD " per 9$ means nothing. I therefore suppose it to be an 
abbreviat(»d form of " Richard/' on the principle that when proper 
names are repeated in Rimie inscriptions, Wormius says they are com- 
monly abbreviated, 

Grimm also notices the contractions in this inscription when he says— • 
vieU abbrevtaturen angebracht — many abbreviations are used. 

I also venture a different interpretation to the next word, which I 
read "ger," and as I take the punctuation to be my guide, I read this 
also as a separate and independent word. 

It was the practice of sculptors of Runes to abbreviate whenever they 
could do so, and in the fifty or sixty examples given us by Wormius 
he is obliged in numerous instances to supply the contractions that are 
met with, and sometimes in a manner not at all satisfactory to himself, 
as his expressions "legendum censeo," " vera eenigmata," &c., plainly 
denote. I may state, with respect to " ger," that there is not a more 
common word in Runic inscriptions, in some form or inflection. "VTe 
have it in gar, grua, gerd, gerde, gard, gerdi, &c., which are translated 
tculpsit^ fecity struxit Also '* giersL ]it,*' fieri fecit , and I shall now 
give one or two examples of its application. 

In a district called Holm, Wormius gives an inscription, p. 482, 
Oilastr mihi JRunaa fecit, "gerd." Again on a btU, "Gudman gerde 
mig," Oudman me fecit; and on Thyre's Monument, erected by her 
husband Gorm, is this expression, " Kubl gerd, " tumidum fecit. But 
inasmuch as Gorm died before his queen, in order to avoid an an- 
achronism, "Wormius translates '* gerd," preeparari curavitf "caused to 
be made beforehand ;" and I claim this word to be good English in the 
sense here given. It is used by Spencer, who says— i 

" So matter did she make of nought 
To stir up strife, and garre them disagree." 

and by Barbour, in this passage — 

That they the ship in no maner 
Mycht ger to come the wall so ner. 

and in many parts of Cumberland and Westmoreland in the present day, 

^ A similar contraction for et is familiar to record readers. — £d, 

^ At the moment of going topresSf when communication with the writer is impos- 
sible, it is observed &at Mr. Haigh's drawing (see vol. i., 182, 192^ adds the letters 
*ome" and two dots before we reach the letters read *^ RD." If taken as a separate 
word, they may not affect Mr. Monkhouse's view, and ho may have omitted by aa 
oversight to mention them in oxpress terms. — £d, 
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there is no word in more common use than '^ gar/' to make or compel 
a thing to be done. 

"Er me brogte" are the concluding words, which I render "before 
he brought me." The word " er," as spelt in the Runes, is written in 
the same way by Chaucer, and the meaning given to it in the Glossary is 
" before.'* In order to find a propriety for it in the inscription, it is 
only necessary to suppose the font to have been made and engraved 
anywhere else than at Bridekirk ; that Eikard, in short, made it at some 
other place before he brought to its present position. This supposition 
creates a kind of necessity for the appearance of " er " in the context. 
Thus, I think, we have established a claim to another plain English 
word. 

I may remark on the concluding word " brogte," that in all the copies 
which I have seen, the Eunes are the most clear and distinct ; neither 
do the copies at all differ, but are perfectly identical with each other. 
This word is also plain English, and I would remark to those who have 
a tendency towards an Anglo-Saxon version, that the past form is 
" brohte " in that language without the " g ;" consequently, that it does 
not so much resemble the word as it stands on the font as our own 
word "brought." 

I therefore would thus read and translate the inscription : — 

Rikard . he . me . igrogte . 7 

To . this . Rd . ger . er . me . brogte. 

Rieard he me tvrouffht, and 

To thie Eieard carved me, before he me brought. 

That it was "carved to this" especial purpose and object — ^to serve 
as a baptismal font — ^is clearly proved by the representation upon it of 
the baptism of our Saviour. 

As I have not been writing this paper m any spirit of controversy, 
but simply with a view to promote enquiry, and elicit the truth with 
respect to this Sibylline scroU, which has formed the subject of dis- 
cussion for the last two hundred years, I have therefore carefully ab- 
stained from entering upon any criticism, with respect to the theories 
and opinions of others, and the same indulgence which I have extended 
to former writers upon this vexed question, I hope may be hereafter 
extended to me. 

Hanc veniam petimusque diyoiusquo vicissim. 
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THE BEIDLINGTON SLAB. 

Mb. Cape, of Bridlington, througli Mr. Brockett, has presented a rubbing 
of the very carious palimpsest sepulchral slab in the Priory Church 
there, representing, with architecture and animals, a fox and a bird 
striying to obtain the contents of a narrow-necked jar. There are 
engravings of this stone from a drawing by Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, 
the discoverer of its remarkable character, in Archseologia .^iana, vol. 
2, 4to series, p. 168, and in Prickett's Bridlington Priory Church. 

Mr. Cutts, in his Manual of Sepulchral Slabs, considers the design as 
a strange travesty of an early Christian emblem, two birds drinking out 
of a vase or cup, which is found on many slabs in the catacombs, and of 
which mediaeval examples occur at Bishopstow, near Lewes, and on the 
upper face of the font at Winchester. He calls the bird at Bridlington 
a goose. 

Dr. Lee, of Caerleon, has the matrix of a little seal presenting a 
grotesque very similar to that at Bridlington, and throwing considerable 
doubt upon any connection with the old Christian symbolism of the 
catacombs. A cock and a hare are striving to obtain the contents of a 
tripod vessel, and the legend is 

H££ IS KA MAKE 
BOTE COX POT HABE. 


CORKUPT ORTHOGKAPHY OF LOCAL NAMES. 

Mb. Cabb, in resuming this subject (see p. 5.), has read a letter as to 
the name of Cullercoats, from Mr. Sidney Gibson, (who agrees with Mr. 
Carr in thinking it had some reference to CulfeVf a dove, as the monks 
liked pigeon-pie as well as piety,) and has prepared a skeleton map of 
Northumberland, in which the proposed restorations are noticed, ley for ly^ 
law for ley in the case of hills, cote for coat, hotle for hottlef ope for op, 
oe for 0, am or ham for urn, in Mindrum. The form y^kamy to denote 
the peculiar soft pronunciation of such words as Ovingham, has already 
been officially adopted, and the present changes have been approved by 
the Society's Committee. As to Cullercoats, indeed, Mr. Hinde feared a 
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change until some evidence of the spelling eotei was adduced. The 
name did not occur early , and one of Mr. Carr's Mends suggested that 
the corruption was in the first syllable, for what was a eoat without a 
collar ? 

There are some difficulties in preserving the sounds op and hottle in 
the changes. It does not seem advisable to apply ham to the place cor- 
ruptly called Glororum on Greenwood's map, and Glororim in the Book 
of Rates. Armstrong has it as Glower-o'er-him, and the same form oc- 
curs more than once in Durham. Dr. Eaine humorously used to say 
that the Eoman antiquaries ought to build a theory on the name- 
It must be Gloria Romanorum ! In Durham, we have other names of 
the same class^ " Glower-at-him/' and '' Glower-at-all." 


MONTBLY MEETING, 3 APRIL, 1861. 
John Hodgson Hinde, Esq.^ F.P., in the Chair, 

Donations op Books. — D'om the Arehmlogieal Institute, The Arch- 
seological Journal, No. 68. — From the Kilkenny Archceological Society, 
Their Transactions. — From the Ahhe Cochet, A Report on the Flint 
Implements found in the Drift. 

Kew Honoxakt Membee. — The Rev. Dr, JSume, of Liverpool, the 
founder of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society, and author of 
some valuable papers on Roman Roads and Stations, ia their Transactions. 


MS. OF GOWER'S CONFESSIO AMANTI8. 
Bt Edwaed Chaeltoit, M.D. 

The fine folio MS. of Early English Poetry, exhibited by Lord Ravens- 
worth (our President) at a former meeting of the Society, proves to be, 
as was then surmised, an early perfect copy of Gower's Confessio Amantis. 
Manuscript copies of this once celebrated old English poem, are to be 
found in several of the public libraries in England. The Bodleian, for 
instance, contains not less than ten manuscripts of the Confessio Amantis ; 
but there are very few in private hands, and of the Bodleian and British 
Museum copies there are few so perfect as the one before us. In this 
volume nearly the whole poem is to be found. Of all the exceptional 
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losses we most deeply regret that of the first leaf of the prologue, 
as it -would have thrown possihly some light upon the date of the 
volume. In some of the earlier copies, Gower give on account of 
his having been induced by King Richard II. to write this poem ; the 
King having met him one day upon the Thames, when, calling him into 
the royal barge, he enjoined him to write some fresh poem. In the 
later copies he makes no allusion to this circumstance, but merely 
states, in his dedication to Henry of Lancaster, Earl of Derby, one of 
the chief opponents of King Eichard, that he finished it in 'Hhe yere 
sixteenth of King Eichard," or 1392-3. 

The MS. before us is a fine folio, in excellent preservation, written 
throughout in double columns, with illuminated initial letters. We 
consider both the illuminations and the writing to be of the early part 
of the fifteenth century, perhaps even as late as 1 450, or nearly half-a- 
century after Gower's death. Near the end of the prologue we have 
an illumination of the statue in Nabuchadonosor's vision. In the pro- 
logue we are startled by the date 1390 in red letters ; but it appears, on 
examination, to refer to the subject of the text, viz. the schism of Avig- 
non of that date. About sixty lines of the conclusion of the prologue, 
and also three leaves of the first book, are wanting in this copy. The 
MS. has evidentiy, at a very early period, been bound by some ignorant 
workman ; and many of the leaves displaced, for directions, especially 
in the fifkli book, are given in a very early hand, for the rectification of 
his blunders. The larger illuminations are at the commencement of 
each hooky except at the conmiencement of the sixth. With the seventh 
book begins the handwriting of a different scribe. The Saxon character 
for th is here omitted occasionally, and the illuminations are of different 
character. The vellum, too, for the space of about nine leaves is much 
thicker and less worn. At the end of about ten folios, the old hand- 
writing begins again, and it would therefore seem that a part of the 
seventh book had been lost, but had been replaced by a cunning scribe 
before the art of illumination became altogether extinct in England.^ 
The end of the seventh book and the commencement of the eighth are 
also wanting. Few, however, of the manuscript copies of Gower are 
complete. 

The writing throughout is tall and regular. Some additions must be 
noticed. In the margin of one leaf is a couplet, in an early hand, which 

^ This cimning scribe miscalculated his space, and the last leaf of his writing is a 
mere slip introduced to bring his matter up to the re-commencement of the old 
hand. 
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may well be that of Edward IT/b step-son, or some of the Thomas 
Qreys of Northumberland. 

** Like as thjs reson doth devyaae, 
I do my selfe yn eame wysse. 

" Gray T." 

On two other leaves are these inscriptions in Elizabethan penman- 
ship : — "John Gouer wrotte this Booko with his owne hand. — John 
Gouwer wrott Bocke with his oune haunde, a poett Lawriet — P' me, 
William Meatcafe." 

On the blank leaf preceding the commencement of the poetic matter, 
is this entry, probably of Jacobean date : — " Frances Tomsone, of West- 
mester, servant to the Xiuge's ma'tie, dwelling in Longe Diche by the 
Hank in Sword." 

And above it, in an earlier hand : — ''John Gower wrott this booko, 
poeett Lawrrett." — En.] 


ANDIEON POUND NEAR KTELDER. 

The Ditke of Nobthumbesland has sent for exhibition an andiron, dis- 
covered 8 feet deep in the moss near Eielder during the cuttings for the 
Border Counties Railway, on March I, 1861. It presents no very obvi- 
ous evidences of date. The iron is sharp and uncorroded, a fact which 
may bo explained by the circumstances of its deposit. Mr. White thinks 
that it is not very ancient, while Dr. Ghahlton admits that ancient 
forms of objects were preserved for a long time in the western districts. 
The pattern, certainly, is old and peculiar. The form is that of a bar, 
' simply ornamented with a kind of herring-bone incisions, connecting two 
upright standards ; both are of the same height, with the iron curled 
round into horns for plain goatsheads. Thus the andiron seems to have 
been used near a fire in the middle of a room to support the wood 
laid to bum, like the similar object which remains in situ upon the 
hearth in the centre of the hall at Penshurst, Kent. The latter object 
is figured in the Illustrated London News of 13 April, 1861. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL AND BISHOP RALPH NEVIL. 

Me. Edwabd Thompson has exhibited a rubbing of the only brass in 
Chichester Cathedped, a late but not uninteresting memorial. A civilian 
and his lady kneel before a desk on which are open books. Six sons 
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accompany him, eight daughters her. Arms, a pheon. '' Here vnder 
lyeth the bodies of M' William Bradbridge who was thrice Maior of 
this Cittie, and Alice his wife, who had yj, sonnes and viij. daughters, 
which Will'm deceased 1546, and this stone was finished at y* charges 
of y* wors'* M" Alice Bamham, widow, one of y* dau*'** of y* said W* 
Bradbridge, and wife of the wors" M' Francis Bamham decased, Shrive 
and Ald'ma' of Londo' in 1570. Fynyshed in Ivly 1592. A. {pheon) B." 
Our readers must now be referred to Professor "Willis's admirable ob- 
servations on the architectural history of the Cathedral, clearing away 
all former essays on the same subject. We may, however, with Mr. 
Thompson, remind them of St. Wilfrid's early connection with the see 
of Selsey, the precursor of Chichester, and its interesting details, as 
related by Beda. One of the bishops, Balph Kevil, is said to have 
heen of the Durham family of that name, and to have been bom at Raby. 
However the former position may be as to collateral relationship with 
the maternal ancestors of the Nevils of Baby, the latter can hardly be 
supported. He occurs by the name of Nevil in 1213, and died in 1 244. 
Kow Isabel, sister of Henry de iN'evil, did not become his heir until his 
death in 1227. She was wife of Robert Fitz-Meldred of Raby, whose 
son, Geoffirey Fitz-Robert, assumed the name of Nevil. In Burton's ex- 
tracts out of the Yorkshire Pipe Rolls, preserved at Burton Constable, 
we find un-der 11 Hen. III. (1227), Robei-t Fitz-Meldret, who had for 
wife Ysabel, sister and heir of Homy de ITeovill, accounting for 200 
marks for his relief of the lands of which Henry died seised. 


MONTKLY MEETING, 1 MAYy 1861. 
Matthew Wheatley, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair, 

Donations of Books. — From Lord Talbot de Malahide. Catalogue 
of the Antiquities of Animal Materials and Bronze in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, by Dr. W. R. Wilde. — From M. Boucher de 
Perthes. L' Abbe^illois, 1 6 Avril, 1861, noticing the Flints in the Drift. 
— From Signor MontiroU. Ragionamento del Foro Romano e de' Prin- 
cipali suoi Monumenti daUa fondazione di Roma al Prime Secolo dell' 
Impero del Cav. CamiUo Ravioli Osservazioni sulla topografia deUa 
parte meridionale del Foro Romano e de' suoi piu' celebri Monumenti 
dimostrata in quattro tavole ed illustrata du una veduta generale dell' 
architetto Giovanni Montiroli, Roma, 1859. (The two treatises are 
bound together,) — Frwn the Canadian Institute, The Canadian Jour- 
nal, K S. 32, March, 1861. 
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STOUP PEOM EBB'S NOOK. 

Me. Hjnde has sent for presentation what he takes to be a holy- water 
stoup. He found it in excavating the ruins of St. Ebba's Chapel at 
" Ebb's Nook," near Beadnell, a few years ago. An account of the 
excavation was given at the time by Mr. Albert Way in the Journal of 
the Archaeological Institute. An old font was also found. The stoup 
is much weather-worn, and consists of a simple oblong block of stone, 
the two ends being sloping, and the square top, so formed, hollowed into 
a small basin. 


BOOKBINDING, TEMP. HEN. YIII. 

Dk. J. J. HowABD of Lee has sent for presentation a rubbing fr»>m the 
cover of a volume printed in 1510 by Jehan Petit, and entitled ** Hero- 
doti HaHcamassei Thurii Historie." It now belongs to Charles Baily, 
Esq., F.S.A., and on the title is inscribed the quaint name of ** Obadiah 
Ghossip." 

Obverse, The arms of Henry YIII. France and England quarterly, 
exuinounted by an arched crown. Supporters, the dragon, allusive to 
the descent from Cadwaladyr, and a greyhound not collared. Above 
the dragon a sun and the arms of St. George. Above the greyhound 
the moon and stars, and the arms of the city of London. 

Reverse, The double Tudor rose, surrounded by two scrolls, in- 
scribed : — 

Hec . rosa . virtutis . de . celo . missa . sereno . 
Eternu . florens . regia . sceptra . feret . 

The scrolls diverge at the base to enclose the pomegranate erect and 
slipped of Granada, the badge of Katherine of Arragon, placed under 
the rose. Above one of them is the sun, over the other is the moon and 
stars. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1861, some other Tudor 
bindings are described with points in common. There the same legend 
occui's, and the angel supporters are found flanking the royal shield 
as well as the badge. They were the supporters of France. In one of 
these bindings the arms of France and England, so supported, are in- 
paled with Katherine' s : — Quarterly, 1 and 4, Castile and Leon; 2 and 
3, Arragon and Sicily ; and on a point in base the pomegranate for 
Granada 
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OLD RECIPEf^, 

De. Chaaltoit hAs ezliibited two thin but closely written manuscripts, 
enclosed in a cover formed of two leaves of an older and illuminated 
book. One of these objects is a treatise on drawing, differing in no 
material degree from Peacham's Gentleman's Exercise, published in 
1634, and probably not earlier in date. The other is entitled " Obser- 
vations or "NoteB for Cookerie, gathered from experienced cookes, with 
other notes and observations, Februarii, Elizab. R.R. 36, ao. Dni, 1693." 
Many of these are amusing by their minuteness of detail. Thus a cock 
to be stewed, to renew the weak, must be a red one, and boiled with 
two or three pieces of old gold. Others raise a laugh by their extreme 
nastiness. The following extracts may interest the numismatist, the 
admirer of Bluff Hal, and the collector of seals and old books ; while from 
some elaborate precedents for feasts are severed more moderate ones, 
which may give a tolerable idea of the ordinary fare offered by the hosts 
of olden time. 

To make one sleepe, geaven by Mr. Doct. Caldwell. Take white pop- 
pie seede the weighte of a Frenche crowne, which is vij* in silver 
weight now currant, &c. 

A sawee for a rested rahhet, used hy King Senrie the viij***. Take a 
handfiill of washed parcelie. Mince it smale. Boyle it with butter 
and verjuice upon a chaffingdishe. Season it [with] sugar and a litle 
peper grosse beaten. When it is readie put in a fewe fyne crummes of 
white breade amongst the other. Let it boyle againe till it be thicke. 
Then lay it in a platter, like the breadthe of three fyngers. Lay on 
echo syde one rested conie, or moe, and so searve them. 

To make redd sealinge waxe. Take to three poundes of waxe, three 
ounces of clcare turpentine in sommcr, in winter take fower. Melt 
them togather with a softe fyro. Then take it from the fyre and let it 
keele. Then put in vermelion verie fynelie grounde, and sallet oyle of 
eche one ounce, and mixe them well together, and it wilbe perfect good 
waxe. 

To make redd or greene sealinge waxe, Melte a pounde of waxe and 
towe ounces of turpentine togather, and when they be well molten, then 
take from the fire the same, and put to them one ounce of vermelion while 
it is lukewarme, and stirr it well togather in the keelinge, and then 
iiiake it up in rooles. And in like maner sliall youe make greene waxe 
by putting vertgrease into it. T^ote, yf youe will take towe partes of 
fosin, and one parte of turpentine, addinge to it vermelion, as is afore* 
•aid, it will midce the waxe the better. 
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IS EXCAYATIOKS AT COBBBIBGE. 

BooJces of Cookerie. A Boke of Cookrie gathered by A. W. and 
Be wile enlarged, etc., and prentted, 1584. The Gk)od Huswiffes Jewell, 
found out by the practise of Th. Dawson, etc., 158-5. The Closett or 
Q'reasurie of Hidden Secrettes, with sundrie additions, etc., 1586. The 
Good Huswiffes Handmaid for the Eitchin, with Good Huswiffes 
Clossett, etc., 1588. The Hospitall for the Diseased, with manie 
excellent medicines, gathered by T. C. etc. [In addition to these, 
may be added the reference of a recipe for alluring pigeons to a dove- 
house by means of the scent of a roasted dog stuffed with cumin, and 
the hanging of " a great glasse in the toppe of the lover, and three or 
fewer lokinge glasses within the dovehouse by some of the hooles." 
The quotation is : — '* Probatum, and taken out of the boke entitled a 
Thousande Notable Things of Sundrie Sortes. Libro septimo, cap. 42."] 

For Fleahe Days at Dinner, — The Fint Course — Pottage or stewed 
brothe, boyled meate or stewed meate, chickens and bacon, powdered 
beiff, pies, goose, pigg, rested beiff, roasted veale. custarde. Ths Seaconde 
Course — Rosted lambe, rested capons, rosted conies, chickens, pehennes, 
baked venison, tarte. 

The First Course at Supper — ^A sallet, a pigs petitoe, powdered beiffe 
slicked, a shoulder of mutton or a breast, veale, lambe, custarde. The 
Second Course — Capons rosted, conies rosted, chickens rosted, larkes 
rosted, a pie of pigeons and chickens, baked venison, tarte. 


EXCAYATIONS AT CORBRIDGE. 

Db. Bkuce gives some account of recent excavations at the singularly 
irregular Roman station at Corbrldge. By consent of the landowners — 
the Duke of Northumberland, Mr. Beaumont, and the Trustees of Green- 
wich Hospital — a labourer had been placed by Mr. Cuthbert of Beau- 
front at the service of Mr. Coulson (whose services had been so useful 
and carefully directed at Bremenium), for the purpose of making investi- 
gations at Corbridge. He accordingly tapped the Watling- street, and 
ascertained for the first time the point where it struck the station on 
the south side. It was about 20 feet wide, of the usual convex form, 
and duly paved, but deprived of its curbstones. In the county of Dur- 
ham, it is described as having been furnished with footways on each side, 
but at Corbridge the singular adjunct occured of another road of the 
same width running alongside at the west of the paved way. This 
second road was impaved, merely gravelled. Mr. Coulson was led by 
tliis discovery to the place of the north abutment of the bridge, which 
presented itself in very great decay. Only the core remained, all the 
facing-stones having been removed. The southern abutment was akeady 
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well known, and the occurence of the northern one prores the general 
acenracy of Mr. Maclauchlan's conclusion that, whatover might be the 
original course of the Tyne, the Roman remains would probably be 
found crossing its present course obliquely. Mr. Coulson has also cut 
through the station wall in one place, and in digging into the interior 
of the station found a semicircular apartment with something like a seat 
round it. Dr. Bruce adds that the church is almost entirely con- 
structed of Boman stones, which occur especially in the tower. At the 
back of the church a sculpture of the boar which characterised one of 
the legions is built in, and an altar is inserted at the back of the Hole 
Farm, but is illegible. Mr. Gipps, the vicar, has antiquities dug up 
between the church and the house of Mr. George Lowrey, surgeon- 
part of an inscription and part of an altar. Urns and bones have there 
been found, and the conclusion that here was the cemetery is strength- 
ened by a headstone which Mr. Lowrie presents to the society. It is 
inscribed. 

lYIJA. ICATji . . 
KA. Ay. VI. IVL. 

ICABCELLINVS 
FILIAE CARISSIMS. 

^' Julia Matema, aged 6 years. Julius Marcellinus has erected this stone 
to his most dear daughter." A person of the name of Quintus Florins 
Matemus occurs on an inscription found at Housesteads. 

Mr. Clayton is, it seems, continuing his excavations at the bridge of 
Cilumuni. Mr. Maclauchlan conjectured that this bridge also went 
diagonally across the stream. The recent explorations have not verified 
that position ; yet the archaeological surveyor was guided by sticks in- 
serted when the water was low by Mr. Elliot, an intelligent fisherman, 
to mark the sites of piers. Dr. Bruce suggests that this curious dis- 
crepancy might be occasioned by the fEtct of there having been two erec- 
tions of differing periods, and that the fisherman had got some sticks in 
the piers of one, and others in those of another. To this person the 
doctor was indebted principally for the plan of the bridge in his work on 
the Roman Wall. He laid down stone by stone as the water allowed 
him. In that plan the bridge does not present a diagonal direction. 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 5 JUNE, 1861. 
John Fenwick, Esq., F.P., in the Chair. 

Donations of Books.— JVo»i Lord Londesborough, An Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Antique Silver Plate formed by Albert Lord Londesborough, 
now the property of Lady Londesborough, by Frederick W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. For private reference. 1860. — From the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Their Proceedings, Vol. III. Pt. 2, 1861. — From 
the Rev, J, Everett, Barnes's Guide to Dorchester, and a lithographic 
view of the remarkable Earth-works at Maiden Castle, about two miles 
distant from that town. 

Gift from the " Thomas Bell Library:' 

The members are agreeably surprised and gratified by a large 
and unexpected increase to their stores — iOO volumes having been 
placed on their table by the family of the late Mr. Thomas Bell, each 
volume being labelled with the following inscription : — " This Volume, 
with one hundred others, from the * Thomas Bell Library,' is presented 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as a memorial 
of the late collector's interest in the Society from its foundation to his 
death." 

The collection is in a great measure of a manuscript character, the 
labour of Mr. Bell himself, and comprises, as will be seen by the sub- 
joined schedule, matter illustrative of very varied branches of the topo- 
graphical and domestic history of Newcastle and the North of England. 
The collections relative to the Town Moor and the parish of St. John's 
are peculiarly minute and interesting to the Newcastle antiquary. Mr. 
Clayton points out a ludicrous piece of latinity relative to the Powder 
Plot in the Old MS. of Latin Discourses. "Oratioin Conjurationem 
Sulphuream habita in Templo B. Mariae, Nov. 5, 1652." 

A special vote of thanks was carried by acclamation for this interest- 
ing memorial of an accurate and painstaking lover of antiquarian lore. 

A list of the volumes presented follows : — 

Newcastle. — St, Nicholas^ Pariah — The Church, 8vo, 2 vols. — The 
Burial-places in the same Church, 8vo. — Inscriptions in the Church- 
yard, copied by T. G. Bell, 1832, 8vo. — Vicar Smith, 8vo, 3 vols. 

St, Johi's Parochial Chapelry. — The Church and Parochial Chapelry, 
8vo, 4 vols. — The Church, small 4to. — The Burial-places and Grave- 
stones in the Churchyard, 1763, folio. — Monumental Inscriptions, 
8vo, 3 vols. — The Pews, 4to. — The Organ and Organist, 4to. — The 
Afternoon Lectureship, 4to. — The Sunday Evening Lectures, 4to. — 
The Sunday Schools, 8vo. — The Churchwardens, Overseers, and other 
Oliicers since 1 660, with Minutes of the Vestry Proceedings, oblong. — 
Church Rates, folio. 
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IH^fenUrs* Chapela. — ^Fostem Chapel, 8to. -— Clavering Place Chapel, 
8vo. — Groat Market Chapel 8vo. 

MiseellaneotM. — Town Moor, Byo, 4 toLb. — • Catalogue of the New- 
castle Theological Library, discontinued 1825, 8vo. — Two copies of 
the Bev. Tho. Maddison's Anniversary Sermon in the Trinity Chapel, 
on Monday, 7 Jan. 1760, 8vo, 2 vols. — Musical Festivals, of 1778 
(4to), 1814, 1824, 8vo, (one vol. marked "Concerts,**) 6 vols. — Mem- 
oranda relative to the Town, 8vo. — MS. Report of the Trial, Watson 
V. Carr, 1823 (for Sykes's print), 4to. — Imposition of a County Rate 
in Newcastle, 4to. — Visit of Wellington, 1827, 4to. — Corporation 
Min-or, 1829, 1832, 8vo. — Fever in Newcastle, 1803, 8vo. — J. M. 
Bell's Report of the Newcastle Poetic Society, j<vo. — Lunardi's Bal- 
loon Accident, 8vo. — An old MS. of Latin Discourses of the 17th 
century, and copies made in the l&th century of some of the Newcastle 
Charters, 8vo. — Proceedings on the Death of the Duke of York, 8vo. 

— Radical Monday, 1821, 8vo. — Sale at the Mansion House, 1836, 
8vo. — Athenaeum Report of the Meeting of the British Association, 
1838, 4to. — Newcastle Elections, 1774 (including Northumberland), 
1777-80, 1796 to 1820, 1812, 1818, 1820, 1826, 12 vols. 

NoBTHtTMBEaLAND. — Northumberland Poll Books, 1747-8, three edi- 
tions, 4 vols. — Treacherous Combination Displayed, or a Temporary 
Meal for the Freeholders of Northumberland, 1775, 8vo. — Account 
of the Office of Sheriff of Northumberland, 8vo. — Northumberland 
Election, 1826. — Memoranda relating to the County, 8vo. — Lords, 
Knights, &c., in Northumberland and Durham, who compounded for 
their Estates, 8vo. — Index of Places, &c., named in Horsley*s Map of 
Northumberland, 8vo. — Alnwick Castle and other Poems, New York, 
1836, 8vo. — Liber Feodarii, from the Lawson MS. 1584, afterwards 
printed by Hodgson in his Northumberland, 8vo. — Thomas Bates's 
Letter to the Bishop of Durham concerning the Sale of Ridley Hall 
Estate, 1830, 8vo. 

DuKHAM. — Rules for Durham Gaol, 1819, 4to. — Rules for Quarter 
Sessions at Durham, 1820, 4to. — Addenda to Surtees's Durham, 4to. 

— Xing James's Hospital, Durham, 4 to. — A Sermon preached at 
Whickham, 1732, by Taylor Thirkeld, M.A., on Almsgiving, New- 
castle, 8vo. — The Act for Improving the Navigation of the River 
Tees, 1808, 8vo. — Day's Obseivations on the Durham and Sunder- 
land Railway, 8vo. — Messrs. Dodd and Bell on the River Wear, 1794, 
1816, small 4to. — Examination of Thomas Jones, Bankrupt, late a 
Partner in the Wear Bank, 8vo. 

MiscELiANEOTia. — Chapmau's Reports on the Carlisle Canal, 1818, 8vo. 

— Dodd's and Chapman's Observations on Railways, &c., 8vo. — Ac- 
count of the Cholera in the North, 1832, 8vo. — Local Poems by Frier 
and Ferguson, 8vo. — Tho. Charlton Sykes's Essay on the Stage, 8vo, 
MS. — The Battle of the Bards, in Five Poems, with Notes by Tho. 
Bell, 1802, 8vo, MS. — Hints for a better Pai'ochial Registration, by 
John Bell, MS., folio. — Dr. Matt. Stewart on the Distance of the Sun 
from the Earth, Edinb., 1763, 8yo. — Jonathan Thompson's Politioal 
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Tracts, Newcastle, 1786-89. 8vo. —A Piscal MS. of J. R. Wilson, 8vo. 
— Spirit of the Times, 1801 ; MS. of Epigrams, &c., 2 vols. — His- 
tory of a Tithe Cause tried at York, 1815, between the Eev. Reginald 
Bligh, Rector of Romaldkirk, and John Benson, by Bligh, 8vo. — 
Montgomery v. Doubleday & Co. 1825, 8yo. 


ON THE TEMPERAMENT AND APPEARANCE OP 

ROBERT BURNS. 

By Robebt White. 

In exhibiting these two Autograph Poems by Robert Bums, there are 
some observations deduced from them, which I would bring before the 
notice of the Society, respecting the temperament and appearance of 
the Scottish poet. 

In every case of comparison there are exceptions ; but, on an average, 
I perceive that when a person is of a sanguine temperament, and espe- 
cially of a florid complexion, his handwriting is large and free, and 
generally it will be seen to increase in size and be flowing if his 
hair have a light reddish tinge. A gain, when the bilious temperament 
prevails, and the eyes and hair assume the hue of the raven's wing, we see 
the handwriting tend to be small, stiff, and confined, though very distinct 
in all its parts. We have, therefore, between these classes, and parti- 
cipating in them less or more, all the complexions we see, and hence 
the infinite variety and forms of handwriting. 

From what we read of Robert Burns, we learn that he had dark eyes 
and hair, and a very dark complexion. A young woman observed, that 
if any of her sex were seated near the poet, keeping her ears shut and 
her eyes open, there could be no danger of her falling in love with him. 
One would almost be induced to think he must have been of the bilious 
temperament, that his eyes were jet black and he had crisp black hair. 
This supposition, however, dees not agree with the manner and form of 
his handwriting. By examination of these specimens, and they are 
even written in a smaller character than others I have seen and possess, 
it will, I believe, be admitted they are nothing like what we might 
expect to see from the hand of a bilious man. His father was of a 
dark complexion and inclined to be bilious, but his mother had reddish 
hair and beautiful dark eyes. Keeping, therefore, all these details in 
view, we are led to believe that Robert Bums was not of the bilious, 
but of the sanguine temperament, although approaching so near to the 
former, that it might be almost difficult to distinguish whether he ac- 
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tually bordered on the very line between them. His eyes therefore, I 
presume, were not dear black, but of deep brown ; his hair inclining 
to a yellow tinge in his infancy, but of dark auburn as he advanced 
in life, and his complexion agreeing with and assimilating to these ap- 
pearances. With this view of the man and the poet, the handwriting 
appears to be in perfect keeping, and I throw out the opinion that it 
may obtain the consideration of those who know physiology, and are 
able to handle a subject of this kind, whereby we may judge more ac- 
curately of the passions, the tendencies and the genius of the greatest 
of all our Scottish poets. 

I am not in this place prepared to refute the calumny and censure from 
different quarters which have been directed against the memory of' this 
most remarkable man. His failings ought rather to awaken our sympa- 
thy ; for when we consider the vital influence which his writings have 
produced upon his own countrymen and others over the wide world, I 
do not hesitate to regard him as the most gifted individual of his day. 
We are gaiuers by what he left us and not losers, and it becomes us to 
be grateful for what he accomplished. Indeed, he has himself fur- 
nished the best reply to his detractors in the quantity of verse he pub- 
lished, both in poems and songs, and the numerous letters he wrote 
from the commenceipent of his authorship down to the close of his life, 
and that was comprised in the brief course of only about ten years. 
During that period he had the business of a farm, flrst at Mossgiel and 
afterwards at EUisland, to occupy his attention ; while at the latter 
place, and also at Dumfries, he had the responsible duties of an excise 
officer to perform over several parishes. This he accomplished to the 
approval of the higher authorities, for his accounts were kept in such 
excellent order, that it is said old Maxwell of Terraughty, a rigid and 
determined magistrate, once observed, " Biing me Bums' s books. It 
always does mo good to see them : they show that a warm, kind-hearted 
man may be a diligent and honest officer." It was therefore only in 
his leisure hours that he could apply himself to original composition ; 
and when we examine what he produced by bulk alone, apart from the 
pith and spirit he infused into whatever he wrote, we feel justified in 
saying that no dissolute man could have accomplished an equal amount 
of labour, for at such intervals the pen must have been scarcely ever 
out of his hand. 

[The two poems exhibited by Mr. White have been printed. One is 
the "Monody on Maria E. ;" the other, " Country Lassie."] 
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WIWSTON. 
By W. Htlton Dtek LoirGSTATFE, P.8.A. 

Mh. H. M. Scaeth, of 15, Bath wick Hill, Bath, having called my at- 
tention to the head of a Saxon cross at Winston, and sent some rough 
sketches of it, and facilities having since heen kindly afforded hy the 
rector for ruhhings of its two sides, they are now submitted to the 
Society. The stone, which was lying loose in the churchyard, has been 
placed for safety in the entrance hall of the Kectory-house. 

Independently of the interest of its ornaments, which are of a character 
unusual in this part of the country, its occurrence at Winston is topo- 
graphically important. It proves beyond all question the early exist- 
ence of Christian worship at the place. Winston, as a name, does not 
occur until immediately after the Conquest — but, both before and after- 
wards, we have, among tho possessions of the see of Durham, the name 
of Heacliffe, which, whether it bo identical with a still earlier Ileclif, or 
not, does not, for historical reasons, seem to have been Cliflfe, in York- 
shire, or for similar reasons, and from the contemporary occurrence of 
Acleia for Aycliffe, to have been the latter place. The manor-house 
of Winston manor, and some part of the demesne lands are document- 
arily called Heighly, and pronounced Hikely, and with Winston or this 
part of it, Heacliffe is probably to be identified. 

The fragment is part of the transverse bar of an upright cross, with 
a border of beads, probably in imitation of the jewels on cruciform orna- 
ments of gold. On one side, is a circular centrepiece, also beaded, and 
the appearance of a stag hunt, two stags, a dog, and perhaps a spear 
head being the objects visible. The edges, which are not shown here, 
present very rude knotwork. On the other side, we have in the centre 
a singular group, which may be thought to resolve itself into a figure 
reclining on a harrow or gridiron ; if the latter, St. Lawrence is pro- 
bably indicated. His effigy on a seal from a brass matrix in the hands 
of Mr. Abbott, of Darlington, marked "S savh^cte iavrenc. is produced 
for comparison. Near him is a bunch of the conventional grapes so 
common on these crosses, and thought to refer to the true vine, and at 
each end is a niche with a figure. Of one only the head is left ; the 
other is perfect, and seems to be praying to a small cross of St. Andrew, 
which is curiously incised on the border of the niche. 

It is a coincidence, possibly nothing more, that the church is dedicated 
to St. Andrew. The hill on which it stands seems to have been sliding 
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away on the south side, as the appearance of a priest's door is abore 
the present level. The church has recently undergone much refacing 
and alteration. The original portions left, namely some walls of the 
chancel, and the piers and arches which open into the south and only 
aisle of the nave, are plain work of the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The piscina is more ornate. It is a trefoiled niche, the cusps 
knobbed, and the chamfered moulding ornamented with pellets or nut- 
meg ornaments. The western hay of the nave is marked off, by the 
western pier being of double thickness. The belfry was very plain. 
It had two bells in Edward YI.'s time. A picturesque turret has now 
supplanted it. The font has rude sculpture round its bowl, possibly 
copied in comparatively late times from a medley of Norman and 
Mediaeval originals. There are fabulous beasts, foliage, and window 
tracery. 

In the south wall of the chancel is now built in a slab of the thir- 
teenth century, with the toothed ornament on its chamfered edges. I 
had only time to secure a rough sketch of the lower part of the cross, 
and its attendant martlets and sword, but I have supplied the deficiency 
from a drawing by Mr. Walbran, and a fair idea of the stone wiU be had. 

Mr. Walbran also perpetuates on his lithograph (intended for his 
uncompleted History of Gainford) a small piece of Saxon knotwork like 
the edge of a cross, which I did not notice. 

There are some small brasses, of which rubbings are produced. A 
slab at the east end of the south aisle bears the marks of a civilian's 
effigy, with the following inscription on a brass label :— 

Of yc chaiite pray for y* SouUe of Richard Mafon y whyche 
defefyd y* ix day of May in y* yere of o' lord M v« xxxij ou 
whofe Soalle Jhu pdon. 

In the chancel is an earlier label of brass, engraved by an ignorant 
or careless wozkman. 

Hie iacet dns Johes purlles cappUan^ qui . obiet xxvj die april 
A* dni M<> CCCC^ Ixxxxviij^. 

These inscriptions are very loosely piinted in the county histories. 
The chaplain probably officiated at the little chapel near Heighley Hall, 
of which the last remains had been removed before Surtees's publication. 

He reports that the following brass, which now lies near the pulpil 
hi the nave, had been lately discovered in an old lumber ehest in Win- 
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26 CONTRACT FOR A PRIVATE COACH. 

ston church. There are peculiarities in its engraving not noticed by 
the historian. The legend is in small capitals. 

Here lieth the body of M^ary Dowthwhet davghter of George 
Scroope Esqvire and wife of "'John Dowthwhet of West- 
holme who in Childbed died the xxviij* daye of November 
1606. 

The inscription laid down by the last of the Dowthwaites, which 
Surtees saw on a coarse stone in the floor of the nave, and which in 
fact now lies between the nave and south aisle in a broken state, is only 
repeated in order to note the injuries it has suffered in removing the 
ceiling of the nave, for the substitution of an open roof of stained deal.. 
The monument is interestidg from the impression it seems to have made 
beyond anything else in the church on the gentie mind of our topo- 
grapher. The pith of it is now missing or hidden from view, and 19 
supplied in brackets. 

(Here was buryed the] Body of John Dowthwaite of West- 
holme Gen* who dyed Sept*' [16, 1680, aged 80 yeara 

Here lyeth the body of John Dowthwaite his grandson, who 
dyed June 11, 1707, aged 23 years, 5 months, and 16 days, 
son of Barnard Dowthwaite of Westholme, Gent., now] 
liveing, the last Heir Male of y« Familye Owne" of West- 
holme above 200 years. 

**0f Barnard himself, who was buried 5 Jan. 1714, ulttmus tuorum, 
no monumental memorial (says Surtees) is Icfb. There is something 
plainly and coarsely touching in the epitaph enumerating the years, 
weeks, and days of his only child* s existence; something speaking even 
in humble life of extinguished hope, and of a damp mildewed feeling 
of the total extinction of the race of respectable yeomanry, who had 
* been owiiers of Westholme above 200 years/ 
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CONTEACT FOR A PEIVATE COACH. 

OvR old Mend Mb. Jakes Clefhan, with kind recollections of the 
retrospective tendencies of his T^orthem Mends, has addressed the fol- 
lowing note to the Editor— " Whilst I was resident in Leicestershire, 
I accompanied some friends to Beaumanor, the seat of William Perry 
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Herrick, Esq., on Chamwood Forest, our errand-in-chief being to see a 
ftmily coach of 1740. Mr. Herrick was kind enough to o£fbr me a 
lithograph of this curious relic, and also a printed copy of the coach* 
maker's contract ; and as I was already in possession of both, I said so, 
and proposed to him that I might place his copies in the hands of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in I^ewcastle ; to which he cheerfully consented." 

To Wm. JETerrick, JSsq^, att Beau Mannor. In Loughlrough Bag. 

Leicestershire. 

London 8ber y 28*^ 1740.— D* Sir,— I carry'd the.arms Miss Gage 
sent to the coach makers and the other side is the charge of the whole 
which I hope you'l like, I am sure I have done as if it had been my 
case and I dare say the man will finish it as it should be and at the 

time he promissed All friends here joyn in 

humble love to you & all friends, and I am, D' neighbour, Y", &•., 
€. Habtopp. — The coach maker wants to know the colour of the lineing. 

Ak Estakate op a Coach to be made poe *Wm. Habbick, Esq,^., 

BY E. Hablee. 

1740, Octo : To a new coach to be made with the best seasoned tim- 
ber, the doors to be arched, the body to be neatly runp, the ends of the 
bottom, sides, comer pillars, and asticks round the glasses to be neatly 
carved, colouring and varnishing the body olive colour, painting thereon 
a sett of shields, hightned in gold, and a sett of armes, and crests, cover- 
ing the body with the best neats leather, the vallons whelted and drove 
in archess, to be lined with any coloured cloth except Scarlett, a seat 
cloth y« same of the lining, a woosted triming to the inside, the seats 
quilted and tufts to them, 2 door glasses and canvasis in the doors also 
a strong sett of main and save braces, a sett of cross and collar braces, 
a neat carriage carved answerable to the body, and a strong sett of 
wheels, colouring the carriage and wheels bright red and olive colour, 
varnishing them with vernuilion, gilding the shield, and painting the 
crest on the hind cross barr, and boxis under the inside seats, all to be com- 
pleted in a workmanlike manner for seventy three pounds ten shillings, 
IZl, 10«. To a new sett of splin trees, a spear barr and splin tree, a 
drago chain and drage staff, and straps and buckles, \l, 169. To a 
budget to hang under the coachmans seat, a hammer, a pair of pinchers, 
a cold chiscll, 24 clouts, 12 linspins, and hurters, and 200 of clout 
nailes, 1/. 12«. To 4 new harness made with the best neats leather, a 
brass plate on the edge of housing, crest housing plates, brass watering 
hooks, Starrs, and screwd rings to ye head stalls double bard bits and a 
sett of reins, 12/. To a large winscott trunk to go between to the fore 
standard plates, handles, and a lock to it, 2l, 28, To a new cover for 
the coach made with ^e barriss, \l. 5«.^-92/. 5«. 
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MONTELY MEETING, 3 JULY, 1861. 
John Fmmci, Esq., KF,f in the Chair, 

DoiTATioKs OT £ooK8. ^ Btf Mr. C. Roach Smith. His Letter on Anglo- 
Saxon BemainB discovered recently in various places in Kent. — From 
the Rev. C. S. Martehome. His Itinerary of Kmg Edward the Second, 
1861, for private distribution. — jFVow the Archaeological Institute. The 
Archaeological Journal, Ko. 69, 1861. — From the Town Surveyor. 
Eeports of the Town Surveyor and the Surveyor of Roads, Scavenging, 
and Nuisances of ^Newcastle, for 1859 and 1 860. Kemarks by the Town 
Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances on an article in the '' Builder," 
headed " Condition of our chief towns — Newcastle-on-Tyne." 

Jewish Shekel. — The Rep. James Everett exhibits a shekel of the 
usual types — ^the pot of incense and Aaron's budding rod. 

Pbench MS. — Br. Charlton exhibits a French MS. of the fifteenlh 
century, containing the Hours of the Virgin and a Legend in French of 
St. Margaret. The border is of gold foliage, with small subjects occa- 
sionally introduced among it, and there are some large miniatures of 
very superior execution. 

Assembly Rooms. — Br. Charlton also exhibits the original broadside 
list of Proprietors of the New Assembly Rooms, at Newcastle, 1787. 


OLD BARBER'S BASIN. 

The Society, with pleasant reminiscences of Don Quixote's helmet, 
agrees to purchase from Mr. John Bell a fine example of the old barber's 
basin, composed of white pottery with blue flowering. Mr. Wheatley 
thinks it probable that the necessity of washing the flowing hwiours of 
the present day will reintroduce the use of the basin. 


JEDBURGH FLAGS. 

Mb. White produces facsimiles in silk, half size, of three flags con- 
nected with ttie "Weavers of Jedburgh, and preserved in the museum 
there. All are nearly 6 feet long, of green silk, with white ornaments, 
and all have the addition of the shuttle of the craft. One, of oblong 
shape, with a thin St. Andrew's eross, and a rose at the intersection of 
its limbs, is dated 1661. Another, of pennon shape, has St. Andrew's 
cross only, and is said to have been at the battle of Killicrankie. The 
third is also decorated with the same cross, and in spite thereof, and in 
spite of its colour, bears the inscription: — ''Taken from the EngHsh 
at Bannockbum, 1314." 
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JACOBITE RELICS OF 1716 AND 1746. 
By Ebwabs Chablton, M.D. 

CoNsiBEBiNO the important part played by the gentry of Northumber- 
land in the rising of 171 6^ it seems strange that so few remains of that 
eventful period have come down to our time. In truth, however, both 
parties, that of the Hanoverians and that of the Stuarts, were anxious 
to hide from the public eye all traces of that year. The Jacobites dared 
not retain about their houses evidences of their having been concerned 
in the plot or in the actual warfare that ensued ; and hence it is, that 
so few letters or documents have been preserved implicating any of the 
Northumbrian gentry at either of these periods. There cannot, how- 
ever, be a doubt but that for nearly a hundred years after the Eevolu- 
tion of 1688, several of the country gentlemen of Northumberland kept 
up more or less correspondence with the members and adherents of the 
exiled family. The few relics of the period above alluded to that we 
exhibit this evening have been entrusted to us by the relict of one 
whose ancestors were always devoted adherents of the Stuarts, and 
one of whose ancestors— the individual alluded to in the letter we 
produce — took an active and prominent part in the rising of 1716. 
These objects were found hid away in a lumber room, in the house of 
Sandhoe, whither they had no doubt been brought from Reedsmouth, 
the seat of the family of Charlton of the Bower and Reedsmouth fiK)m 
an early period. The family is descended from Hector Charlton of 
the Bower, who in the sixteenth century set at defiance the interdict 
laid upon North Tynedale, for the raid into the Bishopric of Durham. 

William Charlton of the Bower and Reedsmouth, generally, from the 
first named possession, known as Bowrie or Bourie, took, as we have 
said, an active part in the rising of 1716. He was afterwards pardoned, 
but this was not the first time that Bowrie had been in trouble with 
the Government. 

On the 21st of February, 1709, he quarrelled with Henry Widdrington 
of Bellingham (?) about a horse,^ as there was a horse-race that day on the 

^ In these times the penal statute by which no papist was allowed to possess a 
horse of the value of more than five pounds was strictly enforced. In 1746, Sir Wil- 
Ham Middleton of Belsay seized the horses at Hesleyside ; and in the Leadbitter 
famUy there is a tradition of the devices resorted to to preserve a valuable horse belong- 
ing to the then owner of Wardon. The horse was first hid in the wood that borders 
Homer^s lane, but having been heard to neigh when a picket of soldiers was riding 
by, it was thought dangerous to leave him there. He was accordingly brought back 
to Wardon, and was lifted by cords up into the loft above the cart-horse stable, and 
there a chamber was built round him of trusses of hay and straw. His neighing 
here would of course attract no attention, unless the soldiers were actually in the 
stable. 
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Doddheaps, dose to Bellingham. They adjourned to a gmall hollow south 
of the Doddheaps called Eeedswood Scroggs, and which we can remem- 
ber well as haying been pointed out to us many years ago. The ash trees 
in that fatal hollow had not then been cut down ; indeed, they were 
standing till within a few years, and served to mark the spot. Here the 
combatants fought, and Bowrie slew his opponent. He is said by one 
tradition to have been taken '' red-handed," as William Laidley (aw ?) 
of Emblehope, who witnessed the fight, hastened to the Doddheaps, and 
alarmed the people, who seized the offender. "We are inclined, how* 
ever, to beHeye that Bowrie escaped on horseback, and that same night 
reached the residence of Nicholas Leadbitter, of Wardon and Wharmley. 
He was concealed in the house at Wharmley, and walked the floor all 
the night in his heayy boots, to the surprise, and no doubt somewhat 
to the annoyance, of his host and his family. He subsequently obtained 
tha pardon of Queen Anne, under the great seal, for this chance m^ey ; 
and this document we are enabled by the kindness of the relict of the 
last Charlton of the Bower, and herself a Leadbitter of Warden, to ex- 
hibit this eyening.* Widdrington's body was buried before Charlton's 
pew door in Bellingham church, under this inscription, now hidden by 
pew-work : — " The Burial Place of Henry Widrington of BuUand, Gen- 
tleman, who was killed by M. "William Charlton of Eeedsmouth, Feb- 
ruary 23rd [21st?] iu the Year of our Lord, 1711." [1709 or 1710?] 
It is said that on this account Bowrie would never again enter the sacred 
edifice. It therefore seems that Bowrie was probably a protestant, or 
at least had temporarily conformed, and this is the more probable, as 
we find in Patten's History of the Eebellion that his name is not entered 
as a papist. On the other hand, he is not designated a protestant, as are 
the other " rebels;" so we may fairly conclude that Bowrie had no religion 
at all. His brother Edward is said by Patten to have recently become a 

' The crown by pardon conld irastrate an indictment, but not an appeal of deatb, 
which was the private suit of the wife or male heir for atonement — life for life. 
This could only be discharged by release, and Widdrington's widow must have been 
induced to discontinue her proceedings, which certainly were commenced by her. 
Matthew Eobson and William Robson, two yeomen of Bellingham, were pledges for 
the prosecution ; and Marmaduke Constable of £veringham, co. York, hart., Thomas 
Handasyde of Pall Mall, co. Middx., esq., Roger Fenwicke of Dilstone, co. Kd., esq., 
and Nevill Ridley of Sohoe, co. Middx., esq., were bail for Charlton. There was a 
sort of reference to Bishop Crew to examine into the circumstances and report. One 
of the records in the action of appeal states that William Charlton, of Readsmouth, 
gent., was attached to answer Elizabeth, widow of Henry Widdrington, gent., who was 
wilfully and of malice aforethought assaulted and murdered by Charlton at Belling- 
ham, at the hour of 3 p.m. on the twenty-^r«^ day of February, 8 Anne, [1709-1(5. 
The mortal wound was given near the left pap by a sword. Death imme^tely 
ensued, and Chaiiton fled, and was pursued from township to township until [he was 
taken.] The papers, which are incomplete, are among the Allgood M8S. — Ed, 
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papist, having married a person of that persuasion. Howerer we find 
that Eowrie's lands are registered as a catholic's under the penal statutes 
in 1723. Be this as it may, Bowrie left no legitimate issue, and the 
children of Edward Charletoii, his younger hrother, succeeded to the 
estates. Edward Charleton had married the relict of Ernngton of Wal- 
wick Grange, originally a Miss Dalton of Thumham, and Bowrie is said 
to have been anxious that his illegitimate daughters should be brought 
up under her care. She demurred under the plea that that they were 
protestants and she catholic, but Bowrie told her to make them what 
she liked. These ladies afterwards lived long in Hexham, and are re- 
membered by persons yet living. They continued staunch Jacobites to 
the very last. On the first relaxation of the penal laws, about 1780, 
King George III. was for the first time prayed for publicly in the ca- 
tholic chapels in England. The instant his name was mentioned, the 
Miss Charletons rose from their seat and moved out of the chapel, and 
this they continued to do all their lives. We know not who were the 
friends by whose intercession Bowrie obtained his pardon from Queen 
Anne. It is probable that the occurrence was regarded in the light of 
a mere brawl, and tradition gives us as one of the circumstances strongly 
urged in his favour, that after Widdrington had fallen, he threw his 
own cloak over the dying man before he rode away from the scene. 

We next hear of Bowrie as engaged in the rising of 1715, but the 
details of his exploits on that occasion have not come down to us. He 
behaved, it is said, bravely at Preston, but we do not know when he 
was relieved^ In 1745, Bowrie was imprisoned as one suspected of fa- 
vouring the Stuarts. It is said that this was done by his own friends 
to keep him out of mischief, for he must then have been well advanced 
in years. "We produce the original warrant for his commitment, signed 
by Cuthbert Smith, then Mayor of Newcastle, and dated November 1st, 
1 745. Bowrie no doubt felt his imprisonment keenly, and did his best 
to obtain his release. He seems to have applied to Collingwood of Ghir- 
ton for this purpose, and we produce that gentleman's autograph an- 
swer, regretting his inability to do anything for him. 

Dear Sir — I rec* the favour of yours with no small concern, and am 
very sensible how uneasy your confinement must make you. I should 
be glad if it were in my power to put an end to it by ac&nitting you to 
bail, and hoped the transmitting above such informations against you 
as had come to my knowledge, together with your own examination, 
might have procured leave to bail you ; but, instead of that, the Duke 
of Newcastle told us in his answer that it was not proper to admitt you 
to bail. I own I thought that answer cruel, unless it were occasioned 
by some further charge against you, which you must be the best judge 
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whether probable or not. As yon stand committed by the Mayor of 
Kewcastle, the Bench of Northumberland cannot aid yon, and as the 
Mayor is acquainted with the Duke of Newcastle's directions, I am apt 
to think he will not act contrary to them. I will, however, communi- 
cate your letter to him, and do you all the service I am able, but am 
afraid that you must apply to the Duke of Newcastle for leave for the 
Mayor to bail you before that step can be taken. 

This is the &ew state of your case, which I thought it not improper 
to make you acquainted with, that you might be apprized I want power 
more than inclination to relieve you ; for as I wish and hope you will 
prove innocent, I hereby sympathize with you in your suflfering, and 
am, as I always have been — Dear Sir — Tour real friend and humble 
seni;., En. CoLUNOwoon.— Ghirton, J'ime(?) 12, 1746. 

From this time we do not learn much of him, save what has come 
down by tradition of his rough and roystering disposition. In 1736, 
James Tone, stewai^d at Hesleyside, writing to Edward Charleton of 
Hesleyside, who had then, on the death of his father, succeeded to that 
property, speaks thus of Bowrie. We have preserved the remarkable 
orthography of the letter :— 

" Bowrry Charlton wass all wayes vearry a-Bousiflfe and scomfull 
man to my Master — and would a made him foudelled and sotild him 
deare Bargains and abused him when he had done.'' 

No doubt the old squire was rough and rude, and fond of his cups. 
Among the articles we exhibit to-night is a Yenice glass, of which there 
were several at Sandoe House, with' a rose and oak leaf engraven on 
the bowl. Between these is a single star, to which, when the King's 
health was given, the loyal Jacobite placed his lips, and drank his 
Majesty's health " under the rose.*" Another glass, of which but very 
few now remain, has Prince Charles's head and bust, with the motto 
** Audenttor Iho.** Another huge Venice glass has on it the inscription, 
^^ Per Of take your ad/cantcigey^ which may however have been only a 
drinking word of the old squire's. No doubt Bowrie, after his release, 
continued to cherish the memory of the Stuarts, and perhaps to plot a 
little in their favour when an opportunity occurred. Nothing was more 
likely than that he and his family should love to collect memorials of the 
Stuarts, and accordingly we show a mull, dated 1 745, with the inscrip* 
tion, '^ Oh Charlie, ye've been lang a cummin !" a pair of the well 
known Jacobite silk garters, woven probably at Lyons, with, the inscrip- 

> The star is exactly nndeF a large foil -blown rose, which doubtless symbolises the 
olaimant of the crown himself. There are two buds, greater and lesser, on tbe 
hraufib, pachaps Jntfliided £00: Prinoa Chailes and the Cardinal of York. 
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tion, "come let va with one heabt agsse — to pbat that god may 
BLESS p. c. ;" and a pmcusliioii beariBgthe names of the yictims of 1746 
on the Jacobite side.* We suspect these pincushions to have been like- 
wise made at Lyons, or somewhere abroad. 

The last f elic connected with these times that we hare to show is a 
letter written evidently by a conspirator, and couched in the most am- 
biguous terms. The original is directed to Mr. William Bell, super- 
visor, Hexham ; but there can be little or no doubt but that it was 
intended for no such servant of King George, as the individual addressed 
in the letter itself is termed Dr. Gambray. This was no doubt a nom 
de guerre, and we have no means of knowing who was the Pontifox 
Maximus, !Nor do we believe that Wylam is the real place spoken of 
as the place of meeting appointed. 

D' Cambray, — I had yours, and nothing could give greater pleasure 
than to hear that our generous and worthy friend Bowrie is still able to 
bend a Bicker. Long may he live to teem a Cog, and (while he dis- 
dains the little superficial formalitys of our modem Gentry or those that 
would be thought such) to receive his Mends with the old undisguised 
and Gentlemanlike hearty welcome. 

The proposal he made concerning Carmichael is of a piece with the 
general tenour of his benevolent sentiments towards the honest or indi- 
gent part of mankind. 

When he takes his flight from among your Northumbrian mountains 
towards the Elysian fields, he*ll scarcely leave a fellow. Nor am I so 
partial to the Calidonian hills as to believe they ever produced a man of 
more hon' and honesty. 

* Of white satin with blue tassela at the comers. The inscriptions are printed from 
copper-plates, and the names run in circles round a centre, in which is a double rose 
displayed, and the inscription round it, ma&t : fob : k : & oou : 1746 :— (Martyred 
for king and country, 1746.) 

/ Inner Sing.—^ail Kilmarnock. Earl Derwentwater. Ld. Lovat. Ld. 
/ Balmoiino. 

! Second Eing.^T. Deacon, Syddale. T. Chadwicke. G.Fletcher. J. Berwick. 
Ja. Bradshaw. J. Dawson. 
Third Ring.—V. Taylor P. Lindsey. A. Kennedy. J. McGregor. A. 
Parker. P. Keir. L. Read. The Revd. T. Coppock. T. Park. A. Blyde. 
Outer Ring. — J. McGenis. J. Thompson Murray. Mayrie. Sevenson. 
McDonald. Dempsey. Connolly. Endsworth. Sparks. Horn. D. Morgan, 
Esqr. G. Gorden. McKenzie. J. McClain. 

Inner Sing.-^CoL Townley. Sir L. Wederbum. Sir A. Primrose. F. Buch- 
annan, Esqr. I. Hamilton, Esqr. 

Second JRing.r-M. Deliard. C. Gorden. Cap. McDonald. Cap. Wood. Cap. 
^ . Leith. Cap. Hamilton. Dan. M. Daniel. 

I { Third Ring. — I. Wallis. Henderson. I. McNaughton. I. Roebothom. H. 
Cameron. I. Innis. I. Harvie. D. Fraizer. B. Mayson. Donald M'Donald. 
Outer JJm^.— The Revd. R. Lyon. Rol. Clayering. G. Reid. Eaton, fleys. 
Brady. OgUTie. Roper. Brand. Swan Holt. Hunter. Mitchel. Nichol- 
son. MatUiews. Hint. 
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Carmichael is a good honest lad, but infected with that damned Scots 
disease never to spare his [property ?], or his purse where friendship or 
necessity calls. Notwithstanding, he has three callants will receive no 
arguments instead of a dinner, and the good wife, a yell [?1 Kid in her 
Xillting ; so that if the affair could be carried on, I woiud willingly 
contribute my mite, but I want courage to beg for a Countryman. 

If you see Bowrie offer him my warmest good wishes, which extends 
to the tenth generation after him. Accept the same for the bairns, espe- 
cially Bessy Bell, for I have had none to talk nonsense to since she left 
me. Tell her Madam Badrous has a pair of bonnie bairns, and swears 
revenge on her for diserting her office, as she was formerly nurse. Make 
my compliments to her Ladyship with all the havings you have, and 
believe me to be with paternal as well as pastoral affection, D' Cam- 
bray, Yours while — ^Pont. Max. — * From the fewe of the Deep "Waters, 
July 17th, 1750. 

P.S. I almost dayly see men fix)m South and North, intirely strangers 
to the habitation of the Young Goodman of BeUnagih : only they tell 
me his father alone knows where he is, assures them he is well, and de- 
sires they may be content and ask no more questions. Tom of Lubeck 
is here from Lend : and greets you kindly in the covenant ; he intends 
to kiss your hands at Wylam Sunday comes a week, where I must at- 
tend the conclave, but if he's diverted by his friends I shall give you 
notice. Mention the honest Bp. to Bowrie; he was once his guest 
upon the Bellingham tramp. [Address,'] — To Mr. Wm. BeU, Super- 
visor, Hexham. 

« 

The character of Bowrie here given is in all probability a tolerably 
correct one. The writw hints at his somewhat rough and unpolished 
manners, but bears testimony to his good heart. The allusion to the 
"Young GK)odman of BeUnagih" is evidently meant for the Young 
Prince Charles, by the old Stuart soubriquet of the " Gudeman of Bal- 
lengeich." It would have been curious indeed if we could have ob- 
tained a report of what was discussed at the conclave at "Wylam, but no 
short-hand writer was present at these secret meetings to take down the 
dangerous words uttered or the treasonable toasts drank by the Jacobite 
squires of Northumberland. 


ECCLESIASTICAL VESTME]!TTS. 

Bb. Chablton has exhibited a priest's chasuble of the modem open- 
sided form, roxmded at the foot of both front and back, and the accom- 
panying stole and maniple. They belonged to the Brandlings, and 
when that family broke up their residence at Felling, were purchased 
by Mr. Michael Dunn of Saltwell. They are chiefly composed of 
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some older vestment of velvet, probably crimson once, but now of a 
light brown colour, on which are sewn religious badges, all of the same 
peculiar device. It consists of a full-blown pink rose, displayed 
and slipped. The flower is bordered with silver, and its circular 
centre is of silver and gold thread, in which the gothic monogram of the 
virgin, iVi St, occurs. From this centre springs a second stalk ending 
in a white flower seen in profile, the petals of which hang over the top 
of the rose and, near the centre, are fringed with black, presenting a 
sort of series of ermine spots. The centre itself is worked with Cii'c in 
gold thread and is surmounted by rays. As the work seems older than 
the introduction of the passion flower from America, the flower may be 
presumed to be a lily. 

The back of the chasuble is decorated with a large^Latin cross of silk 
and silver embroidery. It probably contain3 portions of two orfrays. 
The centre limb contains single saints, under debased tabernacle work. 
1. (St. James the less?) His right hand holds a short raguly staff, pro- 
bably intended for a club. 2. A virgin. 3. St. Bartholomew with his 
flaying knife. — In the arms of the cross are couples of saints, clumsily 
drawn and worked, standing between twisted pillars, which have sup- 
ported canopies now cut away. I, 2. St. Matthias or St. Bartholomew 
with a hatchet shaped knife, and St. James the Great (?) with a sceptre- 
like top of a stafl*, of the same colour as the robe, and probably intended 
to pass over it. 3, 4. St. John^ the Evangelist, young, goldenhaired, 
and beardless, without emblem, but with the right hand uplifted as if 
accompanying an address; and St. Peter, who holds his key. The 
faces of the these four figures are left in the canvass, not worked with 
silk as those in the long Hmb. They seem to have come from a dif- 
ferent vestment. — The short front of the chasuble has only a centre 
row of figures, similar to those in the centre row of the back. 1. A 
virgin. 2. A virgin holding a book. 3. St. Andrew with his cross. 

The maniple and stole have been remounted and bordered. They 
only exhibit portions of the velvet and badges, with small crosses of 
dark brown velvet stuck upon their ends. 

Dr. Charlton has also submitted to the Editor two other modem 
chasubles, not requiring any notice of their principal textures, which 
are quite recent, but containing crosses formed of old orfrays. In 
one of them the workmanship much resembles that found in the 
chasuble exhibited. In tiie upright limb of the cross are saints. One 
bears the Agnus Dei (St. John Baptist) ; another, young and yellow- 
haired, carries a chalice in his right hand, and blesses with hia left. 
There is something like, a black insect in the cup. If it were a 
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spider it is the emblem of St. Norbert, Bishop and Confessor ; bnt the 
face reminds one of the representations of St. John Erangelist, who 
carries a cup with a winged serpent issuing from it. Besides, the 
attire is not that of a bishop, and the juxtaposition demands an apostle 
or superior saint. Probably the indications now seen are the fastenings 
of a serpent sewn on and now lost. 

From the next saint, more elderly, the left hand and any emblem 
has decayed. At the foot is St. Peter with his key. In the limbs of 
this cross are two figures facing each other, and without nimbi. One in 
a plain open-sided gown Hke a modem chasuble, lined with ermine, and 
in a high mitre-like cap of ermine, is in a dictatorial self-satisfied 
attitude. The other places his hand upon his breast submissively, 
and wears a gown short in £ront, and a sort of short sleeve appears only 
en the left arm. This last figure wears a hat, turned up in front. The 
faces of all these figures are principally the linen foundation. The 
Pharisee and the Publican of the parable appear to be the persons re- 
presented. 

In the orfrays hitherto noticed, the foundation is mostly covered 
with silk stitches. Gold and silver threads are sparingly introduced, 
except as the back-groxmds on which the saints are placed. The archi- 
tecture is clumsy. The next cross of orfrays is probably much earlier. 

The foundation is of silk— now a pale pink — and on this the^ designs, 
cut out of other silk, are sewn. The outlines and fibres of the leaves 
and stalks which run like a diaper over the back ground — are of gold 
and silver tambour, and spangles are introduced to form quasi-fLowers. 
Gold and silver tambour is also extensively used in the nimbus and 
other parts of each figure, and composes the black-letter inscriptions on 
BcroUs which surmount the figures in lieu of tabernacle work. Each 
figure is on a kind of throne placed on a green turf sprinkled with 
flowers. The legends are indifferently spelled and some of them are 
much mutilated by the cutting up of the orfrays to fit them into their 
present position. The three down the central limb read Addextram dei 
pair — omnipotenti inde teen — turus est iu. uivos et — portions of the creed : 
— " Ascendit ad coelos, sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris omnipotentis. 
Inde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos." At the foot of this Hmb 
is a portion of a scroll, which contained the sentence relating to Pilate, 
[su]J po«[tio]. Of the scrolls around the figures in the arms of the 
cross too little is seen to warrant an application of the remaining letters^ 
but their style is precisely the same as that of the others. The figures 
are dressed in ix>bes of blue, spangled with stars, and of course represent 
Persons of tiie Trinity, but no nimbus contains any cross. The figure 
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under the second of the aboye soroUs is aged, and plainly is intended 
for Gtod the Pather. Hie right band is wanting, and his &oe is turned 
to the dexter. The others all look to the sinister. 

Since submitting the above yestments, Br. Charlton has exhibited 
another chasuble, the property of his brother, at Hesleyside. It is also 
of the modem form, but is framed out of one probably more ancient 
then any of those already described. Its designs are of gold thread 
sewn upon crimson velvet — ^both very bright and beautiful — but, if they 
have been cleaned and resewn, they must have been done so before the 
cutting down into the present shape, as the mutilation of the pattern 
by the last process is only too apparent. The principal design is the 
Virgin and Child supported by angels, within a glory. Beneath this 
is the lily of the Virgin in a pot. The field is strewn with devices of 
very common occurrence on mediaBval vestments, and of the styles figured 
by Mr. Hartshome, in his papers on Engli^ Medieeval Embroidery, in 
the Archaeological Journal. They are four- winged cherubim on wheels, 
double-headed eagles, and fleurs-de-lis, freely and beautifully conven- 
tionalized. This precious relic formerly belonged to the family of 
Hodgson of Tone Hall, near BeUingham. Two of the male members of 
this house were out in the Rebellion of 1 7 1 5, and two of the daughters 
acted as aides-de-camp to the Earl of Derwentwater's force. 


LIKHOPE CAMP. 
Eeom Me. Wm. Couison to Mb. Clayton. 

A woNDEKFUL camp it is — surrounded with two walls, The outer 
waU. is about 10 feet thick, and the inner one about 5 feet. In the in- 
terior of the camp are a great number of circular dwellings. These 
dwellings have two entrances generally, one facing the east and the 
other the west ; the entrance to the east being flagged for 6 or 8 feet 
inwards, and the rest of the dwelling laid with large stones and covered 
over with gravel or small stones. About the sides is a little elevation 
as if for sitting or sleeping on. "What is very remarkable, we have not 
been able to discover any traces of fire in any of these dwellings. We 
have opened four or five of them. There appears to be an arrangement 
of dwellings 'on the east and north sides of the walls of a different shape. 
In some of them we have discovered traces of fire— charred wood — 
and in one of them some broken pottery of a very coarse kind. "We 
have found two quems of extremely rude make, but not perforated. 
One of them is sandstone, and must have been brought from some dis- 
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tance, as there is no sandstone near this place. We have fonr gateways, 
but not opposite each other, and, curiously enough, guard-houses inside 
of each gateway, the same as in Eoman camps, but of the most rude 
kind. There are gateways both in the inner and outer circles, and 
guard-houses to all of them. At about 200 yards to the east of the 
above camp is another group of dwellings, and arranged in the same 
manner : and, a little to the north-east, about 300 yards on the side of 
a hill, is another stronghold with the dwellings arranged and defended 
much in the same manner. There are, also, a great manyinclosures, of 
several acres, which no doubt have been for the keeping of cattle. In- 
deed, for upwards of three quarters of a mile to the east, inclosures can 
be traced out. We have opened two three small barrows, but found 
nothing. — ^linhope, July 1st., 1861. [The excavations are at tiie cost 
of the Duke of Northumberland, and occupy the more immediate atten- 
tion of the Berwickshire I^aturalists' Field Club.] 


THE HOSPITALS OF GREATHAM, GATESHEAD, AND 

BARNARDCASTLE. 

Ajcong the curious collections relating to Sherbum Hospital which are 
printed in the AUan Tracts, is a Royal Commission issued 13 Nov. 35 
Eliz. (1593) to the Earl of Huntingdon, the Bishop of Durham, Tho- 
mas Calverley, chancellor of Durham, the Dean of Durham, Sir William 
Hutton and John Selby, knights, Robert Taylboys, Henry Ajiderson, 
the Archdeacon of Durham, the Chancellor to the Bishop, Clement Col- 
mor and Thomas Burton, doctors of laws, John Clopton, Robert Bowes, 
jun., and George Frivel, esquires ; three to be a quorum. The Queen 
has heard that many colleges, hospitals, almshouses, and other rooms 
and places in her realm, founded for the charitable relief of poor, aged, 
and impotent people, are decayed and impoverished ; and that the pos- 
sessions and revenues thereof, and other lands, money, and chattels 
given for other like good and charitable uses, are unlawfully and un- 
charitably converted to the private lucre of some few greedy persons. 
She is moved with godly zeal to have all such poor, aged, and impotent 
people, and especially soldiers and mariners who have been or may be 
maimed in the wars for maintenance of true religion and defence of her 
and their native countries, relieved and maintained. She has a princely 
care that those colleges, hospitals, and ahnshouses, and those lands, 
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moneys, and chattelB shall be employed according to the meaning of the 
givers, and all enormities reformed. She empowers the commissioners 
to hold inquisition by verdict of twelve or more lawful men, and exam- 
ine evidences and administer oaths to witnesses, and to certify into 
Chancery. She commands her sheriff of the Bishoprick of Durham to 
cause the appearance of honest freeholders of his bailiwick by whom the 
truth may be known. But the commission is not to extend to any col- 
leges, halls, or houses of learning within Cambridge or Oxford, concern- 
ing their order or government, save as what lands or profits have been 
given tliereto for the maintenance or relief of almspeople or such poor 
people, or amending of bridges or highways, or for exhibition or main- 
tenance of poor scholars. 

The following is a brief summary of the matters referred to in the ar- 
ticles of enquiry, which are also printed : — 1. I^ature of the foundation 
generally. 2. Inmates. 3. Bevenues, their application. 4. Pa- 
tronage and rules. 5. Names, ages, behaviour, and other allowances of 
the inmates. 6. Grants by her Majesty of rooms in reversion. 7. Yi- 
Bitors and visitations. 8. Fees, pensions, and payments to officers other 
than the poor. 9. Monies appointed by Henry YIII., Edward VI., 
Mary, or Elizabeth, upon the] endowment of any college or cathedral 
church for alms, repairs of bridges or highways, or exhibitions for scho- 
lars. 10. Other donations for the relief of poor people or other godly 
and charitable uses in the Bishoprick. 11. Custody of the evidences. 
12. All other matters concerning the premises. 

Mr. AUan proceeds to print the inquisition dated 4 May, 36 Eliz. 
(1594), so far as relates to Sherbum, and he takes care to embrace some 
curious matter touching the burdens on the Bean and Chapter for alms 
and repairs of highways and bridges, Barnard Gilpin's charity at Hough- 
ton, Squire's aknshouse nigh the mote of Durham Castle, and the Spittle- 
house on the common belonging to the borough of FramweUgate. 

With this exception, no use, we believe, has been made by topo- 
graphers of this important return. A signed and sealed duplicate of it, 
by the courtesy of its possessor, John Bowes, Esq., has been made 
available for examination. It consists of two membranes stitched 
together and is written closely and minutely. The arrangement is 
somewhat perplexing, the answers for all the hospitals being given 
under each article, and consequently no continuous view is presented of 
any foundation. In the extracts which follow, completing the good 
work which the antiquary of Grange began, the evidence is marshalled 
under each hospital, but no alterations are made in the spelling or the 
language except that the Boman numerals are reduced to Arabic, the 
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contractions expanded, and the technical and repeated statements that^ 
'^unto such an article the jurors say and find" omitted. 

As (with the exception of the commencement and conclusion of the 
record) the portions given by AUan are not reprinted, (the modernization 
of the spelling in his copy being of small account at so late a period), 
the only variations of importance must be noticed. For *^ DaytaLe 
men," in Art. 3, as to Sherbum Hospital, read '^Day talemen." {Qu. 
if the word " taleman" ever occprs for hirings otherwise than by day.) 
— ^In the Cathedral alms-money, under 1586, for "8». 6^." read "13». 
11«.;" under 1688, for "19V' read **19«.;" under 1690, for "8'.^' 
read "13».;" — ^In the accounts of money for highways and bridges, 
for "Mawnton" read "Nawnton;" under 1590, for '4" read "i;" 
afber 1592, add "Anno finite, 1593. Allowed to Mr. [Clement tVi^r- 
Unedy Doctor erased'] Colmor then threasorer, 20*., 10*. 12*. whereof 
is nowe paid to Doctor Hutton theisorer, to be bestowed the next sum- 
mer."— In the note of highways and bridges to be repaired, for " West 
Oxes Pasture" read "Westo Oxes Pasture;" for "Nevill's Cross" 
his, read "Kevelle Crosse;" for "on this side Cotton" read "of this 
side Cotome;" for "at the bankside towards {hlanh) Bams" read "of 

the bancke side toward er bames; " for " Hedworth Bridge " 

read " Hedwcftth Bridges." — In Gilpin's charity, for "six years ago" 
read "ix yeares ago." — In Squire's charity, for "Squire" read 
"Esquier;" for "HowdcU" read "YowdaHe."— In the Spittle-house, 
for " the Burrough of FramweUgate " read " the Broughe of Durham," 
the words " of Durham " being interlined. 

It does not necessarily follow that all these variations are more 
correct in our Streatlam codex, but it must^ be remembered that it is a 
duplicate original. 

Inquisitio Indentata capta fuit apud Dunelm. quarto die mensis Mail, 
Anno Begni serenissimsB dondnse nostrsB Elizabethae, Dei gratia Angliee, 
Frauncise, et Hibemise, Reginae, fidei defensoris &c., tricesimo sexto: 
coram nobis Tobia Matthewe sacrsB theologise professore, Decano Dunelm. 
Cathedralis EcclesiaB Christi et Beatce Mance Yirginis, Thoma Calverley, 
armigero, cancellario Dunelm., Clementi Colmor, legum doctore, Rever- 
end! in Christo patris Domini Matthei divina providentia Dunelm. Epis- 
copi in spiiituaHbus cancellario, et Johanne Ftlkington, sacrce theologia 
haeealaureo, archidtacono archidiaconatue Dunelm, [et Roberto BoweB^ 
armigeroy erased], virttnte commisstonis dicta domimB nostra Regina hisce 
presentihus annexa, per sacramenta duodecim prohorum et legalium homi- 
num liherorum tenentium infra JSpiscopatum Ihinelm,^ videlicet, Henrici 
Heighington, generosi, Roberti Earrowe, generosi, Richardi Heighington, 
generosi, Edwardi Hudspeth, yeoman, Anthonii Shawdforth, yeoman, 

^ The words in Italics are omitted by Allan, 
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Thomse Wood, yeoman, Badulpbi. Maison, yeoman, Johannis Dobson, 
yeomane, Johannis Swalwell, yeoman, Thomae Peewon, yeoman, Willelmi 
Thomson, yeoman, et Johannis Butterie, yeoman. Qui juratores, (ut 
prefertur), jurati de fideliter inquirendo omnia et singula totamque 
mateiiam in quibusdam articulis commissioni predictsB annexis contenta 
et specificata, secundum tenorem et effectum eorundem articulorum et 
sub modo et fonna in eisdem descriptis, super sacramenta sua dicunt et 
presentant articulatim prout sequitur. 

1. Upon the first article they say that they do finde that there are 
scituate in the Bushoppricke and county of Durham fower hospitalleSy 
one comonly called and known by the name of Sheerbume House, ane 
other by the name of Greatham Hospitall, ane other by the name of 
Sanct Edmundes, nighe Gateshead, and the fourth by the name of St. 
Johns Hospitall, in Bomardcastell. 

Concerning GREATHAM HOSPITALL, they finde that the said hos- 
pitall standeth in the Towne of Greatham, nighe unto the Eiver of 
Teese, within the County of Duiham. And that the Maisters of the 
same ought to be Maisters of Arte, clergie or laymen att the discretion 
of the Bushoppe of the diocese of Durham for the time beinge. And 
that the same hospitall was founded by Bobert Stichehill, Bushoppe of 
Durham, Anno Domini 1272,' In honorem Dei, Beatas Mariae, et Sancti 
Cuthberti, by the name of the Maister and Breathren of the Hospitall 
of Greatham, of which foundacion they do finde noe chaunge. 

2. The Hospitall of Greatham was founded for men such as were 
poore, impotente, and not able to releyve themselfes, and borne upon 
the landes belonginge to the Bushoppe of Durham, and for releyying 
of way fairinge men att the maisters discretion. 

3. There belongeth to the same the Towneshippe of Greatham, the 
tennantes wherof in tillage havinge leases (whereof the most parte are 
pretended to be maide by Thomas Sparke,' laite maister there, in the 
tenth year of her Majesties reigne, for ninetie and nyne yeares,) to paie 
yearly rentes, in all amountinge to 59*. 9*. 2*. The cottaiges there 
(wherof the most part is paide in worke in harvest tyme) do yearlie 
paie the rente of 10*. 16*. The tieth come of Greatham rented at 13*. 
by yeare, and the tieth come of Claxton 3*. by yeare, which is in lease. 
The arable grounde of the demaine of the said Hospitall were heretofore 
(as appeareth by ane accompte maid by the said Mr. Sparke) valewed 
to 12**. the acre, amountinge in all to 16*. 3*., a third part wherof Heth 
yearly lee, and the other husbanded with great charges. The medowe 
groundes likwise was valewed to 4». ech acre (wherof beinge in number 
46 or therabout, the valewe extendeth to 8*. yearlie. The pasture 
groundes also (valued to 3*. 4*. ech acre) amountinge to 16*. 5*. 4**. Upon 
which demaine the Maister therof (as his predecessors Maisters therof 

^ See the circumstances of this foundation, 3 Archseologia iBliana, 8yo. series, 77^ 
and the works there referred to. 

* His initial! still remain on the hospital buildings, in conjunction with the arms of 
Bp. Tunstall. 

VOL, VI. « 
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have heretofiyr done) kepeth the stocke belonginge to the said hospitall, 
yidzt, 30 draught oxeii) 15 milke kyne and a bull, 12 draught horses, 
10 twinters, 6 calves, 10 score sheepe, wherof fowrscore lambes, 40 
swine, besides 20 quarters of bigge, .... quarters of wheat, 8 quarters 
of peese, come sowen upon the grounde, with waine geare and housholde 
stiuSe, the valewe wherof the nowe Maister standeth bound in 300^ to 
the Bushoppe of Durham and his successors to answere att the tyme of 
his death, notwithstandinge all casualties, reparacions, and necessarie 
expenses. All which the premisses ar to be imployed upon the Mais- 
ter's hospitalitie and the daily releittjf the Brethren and other necessary 
.officers and laborers within the said hospitall, and stipendes and waiges 
yearly dewe, vidzt. to 13° Breathren, besides diet and fier in the bro- 
ther house, 14^ 4». To 4" expectinge Brethrens places havinge no diett, 
. 4*. To a porter, besides diett, 28». To a clerke of the chappcU, besides 
diett and liveries, 40". To the bailif of the liberties, by sides diett and 
liveries and a horse meat by patente, 40*. To the cooke, besides diett 
and liveries, 40". To ane under cooke, besides diett, 16*. To a butler, 
besides diett and liveries, 30*. To a baker and a brewer, besides diett 
and liveries, 53*. 4*. To a horse keper, besides diett and liveries, 40*. 
To a landresse, besides diett, 40». To 4? woman servauntes, besides 
diett 3^ 10". To a sheephirde, a nowtehirde, a slaughter man, and a 
swinehirde, besides diett, 5^ To 16 poor laboreinge men about hus- 
bandrie, besides diett, 26^ besides many other necessarie laborers which 
ar used daily. To a steawarde or overseer, besides diett and liveries, 
40*. To two servinge men, besides diett and liveries, 4^ To Mr. Tho- 
mas Calverley, a lawier, for his councell, by patente, a horse grasse and 
40*, To a minister, beinge vicar of the parish of Greatham, for sayeinge 
service twise a day, besides diett, 40«. Besides the daylie relief of poore 
and wayfairinge men. The propertie, possession, and use of the pre- 
misses as aforsaid ar now and by the "space of three yeares last or 
more have been in Henry Dethicke, Maister of Arte, Maister of the 
said Hospitall, who dunnge that tyme haith receyved and taken the 
revenewes and profittes of the premisses and imployed them as afore- 
said, as also by the space of seaven yeares next befor the said three 
John Kingsmale, then Maister of the said hospitall, did. But they find 
nothinge assigned or appoynted there for mendinge of bridges or high- 
ways, or exhibicion to schoUers, or any other uses then befor are ex- 
pressed. 

4. The Breathren of Qreatham Hospitall ar admitted and placed by 
the Maister and ,Govemour therof, and removed accordinge to ther 
behaviors, and undergo such orders as by the said Maister shalbe sett 
doune. 

5. The names and aiges of the 13° Brethren, as they be comonly 
called and taken, are as followe : — John Dickinson about 70 yeares of 
aige, Robert Sanderson about 87 yeares of aige, Thomas Butterie 
about 40 yeares, Robert Bellerby about 30, George Eevely about 50, 
Ealph Dawson about 50, Gerrerde Speed about 40, Thomas Swin- 
banke about 80, Eoland Lasingby about 60, John "Worme, about 73, 
Eoland Richardson about 80, Edward White about 68°, and William 
Foster about 68 yeares, all beinge poore, old, or lame, not havinge 
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mf other allowance in any other colledge or house provided ft>r the 
pooro, and ar comonly resident unlesse upon great occasion att there 
eameet they be absence by the Maister's licence, savinge that the said 
Hobert Bellerbie beinge a very lame man, by licence of the Maister 
absented himself, in whose place one John Sparke a yery poore man 
haith his relief, and fewer expectinge places Of Brethren, vidzt : — Robert 
Blunt a blinde man, Robert Whit about 80 yeares of age, George Taylor 
about 80 years, and John Hume about 70 yeares of aige, ar releyved 
there, with which fower the said Maister thinketh himself overcharged ; 
and tuchinge the behaviors of the said Brethren, George Bevely is vehe* 
mently suspected of incontinencie with one Elizabeth Robson, Gerrard 
Speed is founde by verdict of a jury to be a fighter, and Edwarde 
White a most unquiett person, given to swearinge and extraordinary 
drinkinge in ailehouses, havinge sufficient with the residewe in the said 
hospitall, whose disorders the said Maister hopeth to reforme, and he 
doth the residewe hereafter. 

7. The said Bushoppe is visitor of Greatham Hospitall, and haith 
visited the same by himself or his comissioners twice att the least with- 
in theise ten yeares. 

8. They do not finde that any fees, pencions, or pa3^ents have bene 
given, paid, or allowed to any perso^, out of anie of the said ]iospitalles, 
or the possessions, revenewe, and irofittes therof (other then to the 
poore therof) duringe ten yeares last, savinge only out of Greatham 
Hospitall, wher such pencions and paymentes ar yearely paid to such 
persons, and for such causes as are specified upon the third article of 
this inquisition 

11. The said Henry Bethicke, nowe Maister, haith the custody of all 
such evidences as were left in the said hospitall att the death of Mr. John 
Kingsmill lait Maister there, and it is supposed that the Maisteres here- 
tofor of that hospitall have had the custodie of all evidences, charters, 
and writinges therto belonginge. 

Conceminge THE HOSPITALL OF SAI^CTE EDMUN"D OTGHE 
GATESHEADE, they finde that the same hospitall standeth att the 
upper end of Gatesheade, [nigh Gateshed insertedl in the countie of 
Durham. And is comonly called and known by the name of the Hos- 
pitall or Eree Chappell of Sanct Edmund, Kinge and Martir.* The 
Maisters and Governors therof are and have bene clergie men and 
spirituall persons, and is said to have bene founded by one of the 
Bushoppes of Durham : But in what tyme or by which of the said 
Bushoppes, or by what name of fundacion or incorporacion, or whether 
there haith bene any chainge frome the first fundacion they cannot 
finde.' 

* This is tbe King James's Hospital of the present day, and distinct from the 
Hospital of St. Edmund the Confessor, which was united with the Nunnery of New- 
castle and fell with it. The first mention of it which has occurred to us is in Bp. 
Kellaw's grant in 1315, of *^ the custody of the Hospital of St. £dmund, king and 
martyr, in our vill of Gatesheued,'' then vacant, to Sir Hugh de Lokington, chaplain. 
(KeUaw's Reg. 146.) 

* Bn. Hatfield, in 1378, granted several tenements in augmentation of the hospitaL 
(1 Huich. 457, e Rot. B. Hatfield, Sch. 4. >o. 10.) 
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2. The poor of the Hospitall or Free Chappell of Sanct Edmundes, 
nigh Gateshead, are and have hene indifferently of both kindes as men 
and women.* But whether sicke or whoU, lepers or way fairinge, so 
they be poore, needie, and indigente, is note respected. 

3. There belongeth to the same a demaine lyeinge att the said hos- 
pital!,^ and a parcell of grounde called Bhotley Bridge," all which amount 
to noe more flien the yalewe of 10\ of auncient rente, wherof 13». yearly 
is assigned for the reliefe of everie poore Brother and Sister there, and 
the residewe to the mainteynance of the said Maister and reparacions of 
houses belonginge unto them. As for other rentes, rerenewes, somes of 
money, leases, goodes, and chattalles, ther is none, and therfor noe allow- 
ance att all eyther for diett to the said Brethren and Sisters, or to the 
said Maister, or for mendinge of bridges or highwaies, or for exhibi- 
cions to schollars or the like. The revenewes and profittes wherof have 
for theise ten y eares last past, bene taken upp by Mr. Bichard Hodgshon 
and Mr. "William Eiddell of Newcastell upon Tyne, merchant, and 
there assignes, by yertue of a lease to them made by John Wodfall, 
clerke, lait Maister of the same Hospitall or Free Chappell, and the 
Brethren and Sisters then of the samo, who have imployed the same 
quarterly (as haith bene accustomed) to the maynteynance and relief of 
the said Maister and Brethren and Sisters. The staite, propertie, pos- 
session, and occupation of which premises by vertewe of the aforsaid 
lease, doth as yett remayne in the handes of the aforsaid Eichard Hodg- 
son and William BiddeU, or ther assignes. 

4. The poore people of the Hospitall of St. Edmundes are and have 
bene admitted and placed att the discretion of the Maister theroffor 
the tyme beinge, and by them removed, corrected, and punished. But 
whether they ought so to have bene, or by what rules and ordinances 
they should be chosen, placed, and governed, by reason of the losse of 
the evidences and writinges belonginge the same, they cannot finde. 

5 There be three poore persons mainteyned and releyved in or about 
the said Hospitall or Free Chappell of St. Edmundes, whose names and 
aiges are as followinge, Johne Dunninge, about the age of 70 yeares; 
Robert Pawlinge, about the aige of 76** yeares, and AUice Pickeringe, 
about the aige of 56°, who are daylie and continually resident and 
abideinge in and about the said hospitall, havinge no allowance nor 
reversion of any allmes-rome in any other coUedge, hospitall, or house 
for the poore. 

* King James's cbarter describes it as having consisted '* de uno magistro et tribus 
fratribus." It was thenceforth to consist " de uno magistro et tribus yiris pauperibus." 

7 In Hatfield's Survey both hospitals are mentioned, and the Gateshead possessions 
of tiie one in question, then as now, seem to have comprised the Claxtons estate ad- 
joining the hospital and the Friars Goose estate on the Tyne, or some interest therein. 
** Magistcr Hospitalis S. Edmundi regis tenet unam pfaceam pro quodam chamino 
habendo ab hospitali usque le FrerpoSy per parcum Domini ibidem, et reddit, &c. id." 
Bp. Nevil granted a licence to the Master to work coals in the hospital lands, and lead 
them to the Tyne, over the Bishop's soil, paying to him and his successors lOOs, per 
aim. (Rot. Pat. A., 8 May, 4 Nevil.) 

» << Et unum clausuram apud Shotle-brigge in predicto comitatu palatino Dunelm." 
(King James's charter of refoundation.) 
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7. The said fiusbopps are and for a longe tyme have bene taken and 
reputed to be visitors of the Hospitall of St. Edmundes, and have ac- 
cordingly visited the same in the ordinarie visitacions, which is com- 
monly ech third yeare. 

1 1 . John Wodfall, clerke, lait Maister of Sanct Edmundes Hospitall 
aforesaid,' about seaven yeares ago was putt in truste with the kepinge 
and Gustodie 'of the charters, deedes, evidences, and writinges, both of 
the erection and fundacion of the landes, revenewes, and possessions of 
the said hospitall or free chapell, who deceased about the |^ said tyme in 
London or therabout (where he then had his abode), since which tyme 
what became of the said charters, deedes, and evidences, cannot be 
known. 

Lastlie, conceminge ST JOHN'S HOSPITALL IN BARNIBD- 
CASTLE, they find that the same standeth in the Towne of Barnard- 
castle and county of Durham And is called by the name of the 
Hospitall of Sanct John Baptiste, and nowe is and by the space of 
manie yeares hath bene of her Majesties and hir most noble projenitors 
gift and donacion, as appendent to her highnos castel and manor of Bar- 
nardcastle aforsaid. The Maister therof ought to be ane ecclesiasticall 
person. And the same hospitall is supposed to have bene founded by 
one of the BaloUs,*^ sometyme Lorde of Bamardcastle aforsaid. 

2. There haith bene usuaUie mainteyncd in the said hospitall three 
olde poor women only. 

3. There is belonginge to the same one capitall mansion house and 
divers other houses thereunto adjoyninge and belonginge, and thre 
score ten acres or thereabout of arable lande, medowe, and garthes, with 
16 pasture gaites, all which are scituate and lyeing within the towne 
feildes and precinctes of Bamardcastell aforesaid, valewed in her Ma- 
jesties Court of First Fruites to 53". 4**. Also belonginge to the said 
hospitall one tenemente lyeinge in Ovington, within the county of North- 
umberlande, conteyninge by estimacion 21 acres of ground or therabout, 
lait in the occupacion of William Suerties and Thomas Lumley, valewed 
to 5*. by yeare ; one tenement lyeinge att the Hullerbuske, in the oc- 
cupacion of John Hodgeson, valewed to 10". : Item, ten acres of grounde 
and 12 pasture gaites or therabout, lyeinge within the demainegroundes 
of Selerby, in the occupation of Henry Brackenbury, valewed to 10*: 
Item, 7 acres of ground or therabout, lyeinge nighe Bamardcastle in a 
place called Seweinge Flattes, valewed to 3". 4*. : Item, one house in 
Bamardcastle towne which James Dente and Roger Dente do nowe in- 
habitt, valewed to 3s. or theraboutes. Item, paieable yearely by her 
Majesties auditor and receyver in theise partes to the said hospitall 
fourth of the revenewes of the lait monasterie of Rivers, in Yorkshiere, 
26". 8**. Item, payable more by them yearly forth of their receiptes 
which one George Hogge doth now discharge out of his office and haith 
allowance therof, 4". 4*. Item, belonginge to the said hospitall, as by 
auncient deed doth appeare, all the tietti hay of Bywell, in l^orthum- 
berlande, with the tieth of the milnes and fishinges of the same towne, 

* Clement Colmore, one of the commissioners, was master 4 June, 1587. 

1^ It is said to have been founded by the elder John Baliol in 1230, but the evi- 
dence is imperfect. See 3 Hut. 273. 
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wKerof nothinge haith been receyved a longe tyme. The clenre Talewe 
of the said hospitall as it is in the Court of First Fruites, is 5K 15*. 8^. 
The re^'enewes and profittes of all which the premisses, or the most 
part therof one John Thomson, nowe dwelHnge in the said hospitall, 
haith by the space of theise ten years last taken and receyved by auc- 
thoritie and vertewe of a conveyance made to him, as he confesseth, by 
one Edmunde Threasorer, alias Edmunde Sheites, nowe remayninge att 
or about London or her majesties courte, who after the death of one Sir 
Kichard Lee, clerke, lait Maister of the said hospitall, in or about the 
fourth yeareof hir majesties reigne, procured patentes from hir majestie 
of the maistershippe therof to lumselfe duringe his life under the name 
of Edmund Threasurer, clerke, which patentes withal his right to the 
said hospitall the said Edmund within two years after his said graunte 
did convey and sett over to the said Thomson for the somme of AQ^. to 
him therfor paide, by vertue and colour of which sale and conveyance 
the said Thomson haith spoiled and defaced the said hospitall and man- 
sion house, entitleinge himselfe and his eldest sonne to the same under 
a shewe and pretence of tenant right or custome of the country. Duringe 
which tyme the said Thomson understandinge of ane othor maister ap- 
poited by her majestie to the said hospitall, and doubtmg of his own 
title as it seemed, did entertayne one Henry Maison, a solicitor in the 
common la we, to procure him some better assurance therof, which Mai- 
son and one William Waller, in or about the moneth of December, in 
the 33*** year of her highnes reigne, have procured the said hospitall in 
fee fjEume for 2* a yeare to themselfes and there heires by way of a pre- 
tended concealmentc, under color wherof they and diverse othern in there 
names have entered into the said hospitall and members therof, and the 
same, with all the profittes therof, have altered and converted and yett 
still do to there owne private use, contrary to the good aad cliaritable 
ordinance and usaige of the said hospitall heretofore. Since which 
tyme, \idzt, in or about the moneth of Februarie and March, 1592, the 
said Maison and Waller, for there better and more firme assurance in 
the premises, have procured a lease for three lives of the said liospitidl 
and all the members therof at the handes of one Charles Farraiule, who 
had a lait patente of the maistershippe of the same, which patoute, to- 
gether with the evidences and rec«)rdeB of the said hospitall, upon the 
sealinge and deUverie of the uforesaide, were delivered over unto the 
handes of the said Maison and Waller, wherin they ar yett i umayn- 
inge as is supposed. 

4. The poor women which have bene in the hospitall of St. John 
Baptist aforesaid have bene chosen by the Maisters thereof, till the 
death of Sir Eichard Lee, lait Maister there, and since his death by 
the aforenamed John Thompson, occupier of the said hospitall. 

5. There ought to be three poore woman mayntayned in the said 
hospitall. But they cannot finde anye such number there residinge 
nowe. 

' 6. They cannot finde anie grauntes maide anie persons 

to have any rome in reversion of the prese. t possessors in anie of the 
said hospitalles. 

7. For the hoi^itall of St. John Baptist, they do not find that the 
same haith bene visited of longe tyme. 
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11. They do fynde that the evidences and recordea therof were 
delivered over, as is aforesaid, to William Waller and Henry Maison 
aibresaide ; and further that the ahovenamed John Thomson, as he 
deposeth, delivered to one Eichard Gkunett, dwellinge heyonde London, 
ane old evidence of that hospitall, which the said Thomson toke to he the 
fdndacion of the same hospitall, and that remaineth still with Garnett. 

And further, tuchinge any matter conteyned in the said articles, or 
any of them, the said jurors cannot finde. In cujus rei testimonium tarn 
commissionarii antedicti, quam juratores supranominati huic inquisitioni 
sigilla sua apposuerunt. Dat. Dunelm. die et anno prius supra scriptis." 
ToBiE Matthew (Seal of arms : a lion rampant, quartering 3 chevrons, 
a mullet of six pointj in the centre of the shield. The remaining seals 
are indistinct or cut off). Thomas Calv'let. Clement Colmobe. 
Jho* Pilki'gton. Henkte Heiohington. Rob't Faeeow. Etchabd 
Heighinqton. Thomas Peaeson. Edward Hudspatthb. John Swall- 
well. Thomas Wood. Wm. Thomson + his m*k. Jho' Buttery M 
his m'k. Raph Maison*s + n^'k. Jhon Dobson. Anthony Shawd- 
forthes -}- ni'k. 

Collacione facta fideli, concordat haBC inquisitio supra scripta cum 
altera paite ejusdem indentata per commissionarios in eadem nomin- 
atos (ut hsec est) suhscripta et sigillata ac in Cancellario serenis- 
simse dominse nostrsB BeginsB unacum commissione et articulis 
origin alihus ejusdem dominaB EeginsB eidem annexis transmissa. 
Ex. p. Tho. King, notar: publicum, scribam in executione 
ejusdem commissionis per commissionarios eandem exequentes 
asBumptum. 


MONTKLY MEETING, 7 AUGUST, 1861. 
John Clayton, Esq,, V.P., in the Chair, 

Donations op Books. — From the Rev, H, M. Searth, M.A. His Re- 
marks on some Ancient Sculptured Stones still preserved in this island, 
and others once known to exist, particularly those recorded to have 
stood in the cemetery of the Abbey of Glastonbury, with a plate of the 
fragments at Hackness. Taunton, 1861.—- From the Royal University of 
Christiania. Solennia Academica Universitatis Literarise Begise Frederi- 
cianee ante L annos conditae, die 11 Septembris, anni mdccclxi. Cele- 
branda indicit Senatus Acadenucus Christianise, 1861. — From the 
Canadian Institute. The Canadian Journal, l^.S., 34. — From the Kil- 
kenny Archtcoloyical Society, Their Papers and Proceedings, "No. 32. 

New Membebs. — George Crawshay, Esq., Haughton Castle. 

English Coin. — Mr. JETenry Barton exhibits one of Wolsey's York 
groats, found by himself at Sowerby Parks, Thirsk, about 1841. 

u These signatures are somewhat incorzectly given by Allan's oopy. 
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48 weavers' tower. 

LiBBABT Catalogxte, — Resohed, at the instance of Mr. Appleton, 
that the Printing Committee confer with Mr. Dodd, who kindly offers 
his services in the preparation of the long-wanted catalogue of the 
Society's library, and report on the subject generally. 

DuKHAM Seals. — Mr, Longstaffe exhibits a sulphur cast of the mag- 
nificent seal of the literary chancellor, Bishop Bury, probably the most 
chaste and beautiful mediaeval -seal in existence, obtained from Mr. H. 
Laing, of Elder Street, Edinburgh, seal-modeller: also a number of 
electrotype impressions of Durham seals, from the extensive cabinet of 
Mr. Trueman, of Durham. They embrace all the earlier episcopal seals, 
commencing with the curious saucer- shaped one of Bp. Carileph, and 
the celebrated conventual seal, in which a Roman gem, engraved with 
the head of Jupiter Tonans, serves for that of Saint Oswald. 


GOLD OKIS^AMENT POTJOT) IN l^ORTH TYNEDALE. 

Dk. Chaelton has exhibited a sketch, drawn from recollection, of a 
golden object found in the district of the North Tyne. By an unfor- 
tunate neglect, he had remained uninformed of the discovery, until, after 
a fortnight's exhibition for sale in the shop of Mr. Joel, silversmith, 
Newcastle, this article of treasure trove had been consigned to the 
melting-pot in July. Its weight was 17 pennyweights, and its form 
that of a bow, with the points turned inwards, its centre being twisted. 


THE WEAVEES' TOWER. 

Me. Fenwick has drawn the Society's attention to the possible destruc- 
tion of this remaining portion of the fast-disappearing town- wall of 
Newcastle. It is threatened by the erection of a police station. He 
remembers the circuit of the whole wall, and how it was occupied by 
the military during the last French war, the towers forming a sort of 
guardhouses. Me. Clayton believes that the plans of the Corporation do 
not involve the demolition of the Weavers' Tower. The Society deems 
it right, by a memorial in favour of the preservation of the tower, to 
fortify the hands of gentlemen willing to maintain any interesting fea- 
tures of Newcastle. By a singular barbarism, the Pink Tower was 
levelled to make way for a part of the John Knox Chapel. It was a 
characteristic and picturesque object, and would have formed a touch- 
ing and suggestive feature had it been incorporated with the pacific 
building to which it succumbed. 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 
Br BoBEBT White. 

Up Dee- side, a little west of Lamphanan station, and upwards of twenty 
miles west of Aberdeen, I observed a moated mount formed for defence 
against hostile neighbours. The top is flat, and may be about fifty 
yards in diameter, widening down to the base, and the fosse round it, 
about thirty yards wide, is filled with water. A low stone dyke runs 
around the edge of the summit, but this is of modem erection, and no 
traces of buildings are seen upon it. I also noticed a mount of similar 
construction up the river Don, near the railway from Aberdeen to In- 
verness. 

The battle-field of Culloden is a lofty and wide-rounded moor, nearly 
all now in a state of cultivation, about five miles north-east of Inverness. 
It is nearly level on the top, ascending gently to the south-west, and 
may extend about three-quarters of a mile. Standing upon it, we see 
on the east a higher range of heathy hills, while, to the north, the eye 
wanders over the broad expanse of the Moray Firth and the eastern 
coast of Ross-shire. On the west, the Firth narrows towards Inverness, 
branching up into Loch Beauly, among dark mountains, while Ben 
Wyvis soars above them at a distance of twenty miles. I was fortunate 
in having the company of two young gentlemen, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Simpson, from Dundee, while examining the field ; and Mr. Monro, the 
gamekeeper at Culloden House, very obligingly pointed out to us the 
several places of interest. Prince Charles occupied the highest point of 
the moor to the south-west, about half a mile or more from the Duke of 
Cumberland, who mounted, it is said, a very large stone, two yards high, 
and five in diameter, near to the public road ; and the battle was fought 
on the space between them. An old cottage is stiU standing amid a 
crop of oats, which was occupied by an aged lame man when the contest 
commenced ; and a cannon ball having struck the pot on the fire in which 
his food was cooking, he drew to his bed and lay there till the battle 
was fought. At the edge of the enclosure, among the com, Mr. Monro 
showed us a well where a chief of the clan Macintosh was killed. 
Being attacked by the English dragoons, he defended himself with his 
dirk and claymore so bravely, that when his body was discovered, about 
sisteen of his foes lay dead around him. Eobert Chambers records the 
circumstance with some variation, quoting from a note at page 200 of 
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''Cromek's Ecmains," and giving the name of the Highlander as Ooliee 
Macbane, saying that he killed thirteen of the enemy. The public road 
runs over a slight elevation on the west side of the field, consisting of 
several acres that have hitherto escaped the levelling ploughshare. On 
the edge of this ground, towards Inverness, a large quantity of stones 
are collected, and a very rough foundation laid for a pyramid to com- 
memorate the slain ; hut not being put together in accordance with the 
good taste prevalent in the nineteenth century, the erection, very pro- 
perly, has been discontinued. Eastward again from this spot, on the 
opposite side of the road, among the stunted heather, appear the 
trenches, stretching due north and south, and graves all green with 
grass where the brave Highlanders who fell there repose. On our 
way to Inverness, we came to an old man, breaking stones, who had seen 
several men that were present at the battle, but they disliked to hear it 
mentioned. 

On our course from Inverness, through the Caledonian Canal, we 
passed on our right a ruined castle, which had belonged to the clan of 
Macdonells. StUl further on, we observed a small obelisk at a well on 
the margin of the loch, which had been erected to preserve an incident 
of the following tragedy : — The young chief of the Macdonells had been 
murdered by a distant branch of the same family ; a vassal of the old 
chieftain went to avenge the deed, and killed a father and his six sons. 
Cutting off their heads, he conveyed the latter as a present to his lord ; 
and, on passing this well, he washed the seven bloody trophies therein, 
that by their cleanly appearance they might be more acceptable to the 
receiver. Such was the outline of the tale as it was told me in sight of 
the memorial. 

On the eastern side of the bleak and rocky island of lona, whence we 
see Staffa on the north, is a cultivated piece of land comprising about 
twenty acres ; some cottages and dwelling houses are upon it. But the 
principal objects of interest are an old monastery or nunnery, and 
church, both unroofed, about three hundred yards from each other ; and 
near to the church is an old burying ground, about fifty yards square, 
with a chapel in it, of which the roof is also gone. In this place of the 
dead are either seven or nine rows of graves, closely packed together,^— 
one containing the remains of above forty early kings of Scotland, four 
Irish monarchs, and eight Norwegian princes. The gravestones here 
are very numerous; indeed, some of the rows are nearly covered with 
them. But in the ruins of the monastery, and especially in the church, 
and also in the chapel of the burying-ground, are a large number of 
sculptured stones, all in a state of decay, but exhibiting much artistic 
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beanty. Not many are of freestone, the chief portion being of a slatey 
character, partaking of the common rag stone, upon which workmen 
sharpen their tools. Halfway between the monastery and church, close 
by the footpath, is a tall ancient cross, and in the garth of the church is 
another magnificent cross, covered to the top with old moss, and not less 
than fourteen feet high, placed in a huge pedestal of red granite, the 
comers of which are aU rounded by the action of the sea air. Well 
might Dr. Johnson be deeply impressed with the appearance of this 
hallowed spot ! I had one regret on viewing it, which was, that in 
Britain we have Antiquarian Societies all over the land, and an Archae- 
ological Institute, and among these bodies no attempt has, to my know- 
ledge, been made to throw a roof over some suitable portion of these 
ruins, and gather the remaining monuments under it, that they may be 
preserved to fature times, telling those who come after us what was 
done in lona during the early period of our church history. 

The lighter departments of our literature have charms, however, for 
us, equally powerful as carved stones. I landed at Greenock to see the 
last resting place of "Highland Mary,'* the girl who caught attention, 
and drew forth some beautiful strains from the great national poet of 
Scotland. A large and very beautiful monument is placed at the head 
of her grave. On journeying to Ayr and Alio way Kirk, I made free to 
intrude upon the privacy of Misses Agnes and Isabella Begg, nieces of 
Brobert Bums. Two months ago, I exhibited in this room specimens of 
the bard's handwriting, and drew thereby an inference respecting his per- 
sonal appearance. Accordingly, it was with no small satisfaction that I 
learned, from the lips of these amiable members of the Bums family, the 
correctness of my supposition, for his eyes and hair were not black, but of 
dark brown. I also visited the poet's daughter, Mrs. Thomson, at 
Hope Cottage, near Glasgow, and thought I discoTered, in her eyes and 
brow, much of the intellectual expression we see in the portraits of her 
father. Charles Dickens himself is not more remarkable for this pecu- 
liarity of countenance. 

When at Glasgow, I could not forbear going over to Stirling, and, in 
company with my two young friends, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Simpson, 
for we still kept together, I walked once more over the ground at Ban- 
nockburn. We were again so fortunate as to meet Mr. Laird, game- 
keeper on the estate, another frank and intelligent man, who pointed 
out to us several localities connected with the history of the battle. 
What I learned only tended to confirm my opinion of the great talents 
Robert Bruce possessed as a consummate general. In case of defeat, he 
had done all he could to preserve the remainder of his army ; but fc r- 
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tone at last smiled npon him, and he became, through the means he 
possessed, the instrument of saving his country from foreign dominion. 

[Mr. White also described the stool or rather bench of repentance 
preserved in the west church of Greenock. Dr. Bruce has seen the 
rebuke administered in Glasgow. The punishment is permitted by law 
in England, but its enforcement and its white sheet and other accom- 
paniments are fading into tradition.] 


ROMAN CARLISLE. 

Db. Bbitce has given some information and exhibited sketches obtained 
from Mr. Henry T. "Wake, of Scotby, of some Roman remains discovered 
in May last, on the site of Mr. Thomas Blair's house, near the " Journal" 
office in English Street, Carlisle ; in rebuilding which office, it will be 
remembered, former discoveries took place. There are three inscribed 
stones. One with a sunk square at the top, evidently for the reception 
of statues of the goddess-mothers, the Fates, is inscribed in two lines : 

MATKEB. PAEC PBO SALVT — SANCTIAE GEMINAE. 

Another, a votive altar, with the name ianvabivs amongst other 
lettering, is very mutilated. The third, though mutilated, has a perfect 
inscription : — paecis — pkobo — donatalis — patek. v. s.— l. m. 

The coins found are corroded and unimportant ; one seems to be a 
small brass of the Lower Empire. Among the fragments of Samian 
ware is one stamped . . aemilianvs. Some large oak cisterns, puddled 
with clay, brought from a distance, have also been found. The two 
first were supposed to be coffiins, but a third proved to be 6 feet square ; 
Their boards were about If in. thick, and were fastened together with 
wooden pegs. 

In the same street some other relics of Reman dominion had also been 
found not long before. There was a little glass lachrymatory, entire, 
and many fragments of Samian and other pottery ; among them the 
following : — A mortarium with spout, a large piece, stamped in two 
places with avstimanv. A Samian mortarium, with a hole through it, and 
a lion's mouth, through which the liquid ran. A piece of a vessel made 
of a dark slate-coloured material, glazed, and very hard and thin, 
slightly ornamented with diagonal dashes placed close together, and, 
to Mr. Wake's eye, of finer pottery than the best Samian ware that he 
had seen. 
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COUNTRY MEETING, 23 AUGUST, 1861. 


HALTWHISTLE AND THE ROMAN WALL. 

The churcli of Haltwhistle forms the first object of curiosity.* It is 
described as being wholly Early English (modernisms excepted), with 
three elegant lancets in the east end, and trefoiled sedilia. On the lefb 
of the altar lies a recumbent figure, minus the legs, but still displaying 
the well known corn-sheaves and fess of the Blcnkinsops on his shield. 
On the right is the remarkable .tombstone figured, under the fourteenth 
century, in Boutell's Christian Monuments. On the dexter of a flori- 
ated cross is a sword with a shield bearing the arms of Blenkinsop, on 
the sinister a pilgrim's staff and scrip, the latter charged with a single 
corn-sheaf. Partly behind a pew on the lefb is another stone possessing 
some interest, as marking by some uncouth rhymes (printed in Bell's 
Rhymes of Northern Bards, 210) the resting place of Bishop Ridley's 
brother, " the laird of Waltoun." The pews of the seventeenth century 
have had their terminations sawn off, and the church generally has suf- 
fered not a little. 

There are at least two other attractions in Haltwhistle. One, the Castle- 
hill, a natural mound of earth, with a wall on its southern side, but 
furnished with a picturesque camp by throwing a barrier round the top 
to the east, north, and west. The other, a fine peel-house, said to be 
the manor-house, situate ** on the north-eastern side of the village, on 
the slope of the bank above the bum. On the south-west comer of 
this building is a small projecting turret, with peep-holes ; a winding 
stone stair leads up to the second floor, which consists of thin stone flags 
laid upon massive wooden rafters." 

These are Mr. Robert White's, words, and let him describe the beau- 
tiful scenery awaiting the progress of his brethren along the Haltwhistle 
Bum. "At a rapid turn, among rocks gleaming out amid the green 

* See Hodgson, part 2, vol. iii., 123, as to the remains of an earlier cemetery, where 
it is supposed that a former church stood. ** In all old authorities the name is com- 
monly written Hautwvsel, Hautwisel, or Hautwysill." The church is dedicated to 
St. Aidan, the first bishop of Lindisfarne. 
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trees whicli shadow them, may be seen the stream, colonred by the 
moss whence it has come, and brawling over the stony channel till its 
waves are whitened into foam. On the upper side of the bridge, look- 
ing down, is another lovely prospect. The water glides onward till, at 
a short distance, it washes the bottom of a grey rock, whose summit 
reaches a bank, which is covered with heather, at this season in fall 
bloom and beauty." 

Where this pretty rivulet crosses the Stanegate, a large temporary 
encampment of the Bomans is reached. Here they have had a quarry, 
and Mr. Clayton tells the tourists that on a removal of earth some years 
ago, from the upper part of the rock, he saw the inscription LEato vi. 
yictrix. He gave directions to have the inscription preserved, but the 
next time he passed it was gone. Let antiquaries copy while they may. 

Diverging from the bum, the "Wall is reached at the Cawfields mile- 
castle, which was excavated by Mr. Clayton, its owner, more than ten 
years ago, and revealed that these little forts had wide and massive 
portals opening to the north as well as to the south. But massive as 
the masonry is, some of the stones have recently been overturned, a fact 
not surprising when we consider how merciless is the destruction in 
later piles, and of holier associations, by l^orthumbrians, but not by 
uneducated ones. To the present paragraph might well be appended 
the words which closed the last. 

The Wall is measured at Cawfields, and found to be in width 8 feet 
9 inches. Proceeding westward, the north of the crags is taken, and 
their massive grandeur much enjoyed. ^ nd now the bum is again 
reached, cutting the Wall, and is not fordable. This is a misadventure 
which none of the party, not even Mr. Clayton or Dr. Bruce, have ex- 
perienced before. So the bridge must again be reached, and the tra- 
vellers return to the Wall on the western side of the stream. At 
Haltwhistle Bum-head Mr. Campbell indicates, in the wall of an out- 
house, a centurial stone, bearing two rude lines of inscription, seemingly 
LOGvs — svAvi. A stone similarly inscribed is in Mr. Clayton's posses- 
sion at Chesters. So a centurion, Logus Suavis, has commanded a troop 
engaged on the building of the Wall, and his name is perpetuated in 
the stones designating the commencement and termination of each por- 
tion of the great undertaking. 

-^Esica, or Great Chesters, is reached. Mr. Lowes receives his visitors 
with all hospitality, and shows two carved stones which have been dug 
out of the station. He says that, some years ago, parties would come and 
dig holes in the ancient works under the shade of night, and depart before 
daylight. Here, too, Mr. White has something to say, but his reflections 
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on the Roman sway bend to the laws of rhyme and measure, and are ad- 
dressed ** To a Friend on visiting the Roman Wall." They will doubt- 
less one day appear in a collection of his effiisions. Meantime we must 
again resort to his prose, more useful if not more elegant, and with him 
'< pass Gockmount, and ascend still higher on the north side of the Wall, 
till we see for several hundred yards the barrier, consisting of eight and 
nine courses of stone, reaching above the head of Dr. Bruce when he 
stands close to it. The loftiest point is the summit of Walton Crags, 
about 860 feet above sea level, and from here the view around in every 
direction is delightful. Solway Firth stretches up into the level land 
to the west, like a waving stripe of silver. Wide moors extend far to 
the north, making one sigh for the fair fields and fertile plains of the 
southern counties of England. Descending abruptly from this eleva- 
tion, the excursionists approach Walton and its surrounding scenes, 
'hallowed by the early footsteps of the martyr Ridley.' King Ar- 
thur's Well, close to the ruined Wall, with some carved stones lying 
about it, is visited. Passing over the * bright blue limestone which 
covers the whin rock,' some chive garlic, which grows wild here, is 
pulled and tasted. Then Walton, with its old memories, is left behind, 
and we press forward by a road that runs on the sunny side of the 
* !N"ine l^icks of Thirlwall' to the station of Magna, or Carvoran." This 
was visited by the Society two years ago, and need not be reverted to. 
The tourists proceed to Gilsland, and dine there before their return to 
Newcastle. 

Mr. White observes that " those who wish to see the Roman Wall in 
its best state of preservation cannot do better than go by rail to Green- 
head, where they can examine the ruins of Thirlwall Castle, and the 
station of Magna, pass over the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall, examine Wal- 
ton, and ascend the crags above it to the north-east ; then descend to 
Great Chesters, and see Cawfields Mile-castle. If tired here, they can 
turn down to Haltwhistle ; but if they have nerve and strength left, 
they can advance on to Borcovicus, seeing the Northumberland Lakes 
as they proceed, where they will be much gratified, and then bending 
southward to Bardon Mill, the train will take them up, and convey 
them homeward on their way." 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 4 SEPTEMBER, 1861. 
John Fenwtchf Esq,, F.P., in the Chair. 

Donations. — From Mr. C. Roach Smith, Reponse de M. Boucher de 
Perthes aux Observations faites par M. E. Robert sur le Diluvium du 
D^partement de la Sommo. — Rt/ Mr. Edtvard ThompHon, A Prussian 
coin of 1703, found by him on the Leazes. — By the Rev, James 
Everett, A rubbing from the brasses on the gravestone of Sir John 
Badcliffe in Crosthwaite church. 

BuBM£S£ Idol. — The Rev. E, EJussey Adamson sends for exhibition 
an ancient figure of the Burmese Idol, Gaudama, brought home by his 
brother, Captain Adamson, 37th Grenadiers, M. K. I., who was stationed 
sometime at Tongoo, where it, with several others, was dug out of a 
pagoda which was demolished in the construction of some new forti£* 
cations. 

LzBEABY Catalogue. — Resolved, that a Catalogue of the Society's 
books, prints, and drawings be forthwith prepared by Mr. Dodd, and be 
printed to range with the Archaeologia -^liana, extra copies being 
printed off for sale. 


AN ANTIQUE MANTELPIECE, AT WINTRINGHAM, 

NEAR ST. NEOT'S. 

By the Rev. James Eveeett. 

At Wintringham, near St. Neot's, in Huntingdonshire, is an old 
house, with from five to six hundred acres of land attached to it. The 
house has been considerably renewed at one end, and entirely so in the 
front. One of the large projecting mantlepieces, curiously carved 
with letters and figures, is still entire, of which I took a drawing in 
July, 1845. Several of the old timbers, panellings, mouldings, &c , are 
also to be seen, with the original staircase. In connexion with the lat- 
ter, and forming part of it, is a curiously constructed place, which, un- 
less pointed out, would escape the cursory notice of a stranger. It goes 
by the name of ^^the Fries fs Mole ; " and, according to tradition, was 
the place in which the priest was wont to conceal himself in " troub- 
lous times." It will admit of a person standing upright in it, with his 
hands and arms pinioned by his side ; and there he might hear all that 
might be said in the adjoining rooms, together with the feet of persons 
passing to and fro, without suspicion. 
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Tradition also states, that Elizabeth was here during the reign of 
Mary. The huilding has all the appearance of having been a religions 
house. The house, bam, stables, and garden, all surrounded by a moat| 
still filled with water, occupy not less than an acre of ground. Found- 
ations of other buildings, now covered with gr£iss, are traceable on the 
outside of the large moat, with a moat of their own, evidently connected 
with the house, which tradition marks out as the site of the chapel. 
The original dove-cote, nested from top to bottom on four sides, occupies 
its ancient position ; and other out-buildings bear the marks of great age. 

The earliest date on the old mantlepiece is 1567; the probability, 
therefore, is that if any portion of the carvings are to be considered 
commemorative of Elizabeth's visit or temporary residence, they must 
have been executed after her ascension to the throne, whatever might 
have been the period of her visit, the initials being inappropriate during 
the reign of her sister Mary. The persecutions endured by Elizabeth, 
her confinement at Woodstock, and removals from place to place, are 
matters of history. 

The letters "R.P." and "E.P.'' on the mantelpiece are, in all proba- 
bility, the initials of the names of two of the family of the Paynes, male 
and female, who formerly possessed the property. Sir Walter Mildmay 
might be a successor of the Paynes, as they — in reading from left to 
right — may be supposed to take precedence. The date below his 
name, may denote either the date of the carving, or the period of his 
entering upon the property. 

The main features of the mantelpiece are two armorial panels. The 
first presents the royal arms, France (the fleurs-de-lis arranged 1 and 2 
instead of 2 and 1) and England quarterly. At the sides of the base 
are the letters " E. R." Above the shield is a sort of a cap of Hberty uptJn 
which is a small cross, and at the sides of this an inscription on a scroll 
or curtain attacked by a serpent : — dnv . a . dno— spalm 112. Below the 
shield is spes . hea . in . deo . est. To the right of the above is the other 
coat : — Per fess nebulee, in chief some bird (a martiet or chough ?) in 
base a greyhound's head couped. Above the shield : — sis . waltes . 

HILDILAY . A^ DITI. M.D.LX.VH. BeloW it : — VEEITAS . VINCIT . OMNIA. 

The arms given to Sir Walter in Glover's ordinary are :— Per fess 
nebulee, argent and sable, three greyhounds' heads counterchanged, col- 
lared gules, studded gold. To the left of the royal arms are some other 
panels. On two crown-like objects are the initials R.P. and E.P. Below 
the former is kosse {nosce) teipsvk ; below the latter memento . mosi . 
Kezt to Mildmay's coat is an ascending scroll inscribed tenet . copvi.a • 
lEEVPTA . AMPLi {ompU?) bclow which the date 1567 is repeated. 
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From the new edition of the Monasticon, we find that the Prior of 
8t. Neot'sheld extensive posseesionB in Wintringham, and an inquisition 
of his possessions taken 13 April, 44 Edw. m., heads them by mention- 
ing that he " has at Monkesherdwyk and Wyntryngham, in the same 
parish of St. Neots, a messuage called Monkesgraunge^ which same 
messuage is worth nothing yearly beyond reprises. The fruits and 
herbage there are worth yearly 18^. The same prior holds there 720 
acres of land, &c.'' In 1536, Henry Vill. granted to Sir Eichard 
Williams, alias Cromwell, the site of the monastery and all his messu- 
ages, lands, &c., called the demesne lands of the monastery in the towns, 
fields, parishes or hamlets of Seynt Neds, Wynteringham, and Harde- 
wyke. Sir Henry Cromwell, his eldest son and heir, 'Hhe Gk>lden 
knight" and the grandfather of the Protector, was highly esteemed by 
Elizabeth, who slept at his seat of- Hinchinbrook ui 1564. And, in 
1597, Francis Cromwell, Esq., of Hardwick, died seised of '' the site of 
the monastery of St. Neot's (called 'the Fermerie'), and SO acres of 
pasture at Great and Little Wintringham ('the Birches'), held of the 
erown by military service." 


ANCIENT CHIETJRGEET. 

The Society of Barber-Chirurgeons, with Chandlers, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, have presented their startling collection of old and deadly surgi- 
cal weapons wherewith the lieges were of old tormented, to our anti- 
quarian museum. Among them are ^' cauters actual " to bum the ends 
of the veins afber amputation, a process much commended in cases of 
putrefaction above " knitting " with the ligator by Dr. Peter Lowe in his 
"Discourse of the whole art of Chyrurgerie," published in the early 
part of the 17th century. The curious may refer to this book for repre- 
sentations of the old instruments and all the horrors of their application. 
Above the case in which the specimens are hung is a spirited carving of 
the insignia of the fellowship. 

Asms. Quarterly: 1 and 4, Black, ihree silver fleams; 2 and 3, 
Silyer, a red rose crowned and seeded in gold. Between the four quar- 
ters, a red cross of St. George, charged with a golden lion passant 
guardant. 

Cbest. a gold opinicus with wings indorsed. 

Motto. J)e prescientia Dei. 
' Sttppoeteks. Two red panthers, spotted with black, gorged and 
chained in gold. 
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Some differences will be fonnd between these bearings and those of 
the London Company. It would be very desirable if the local evidences 
of the burghal heraldry were collected. "Walker and Richardson, in 
their compilation, professedly reduced the arms of the companies to the 
descriptions in Edmondson's Heraldry, forgetting the honesty of local 
distinctions, and the variations of the London coats at different periodsr 

Besides the instruments, the gift comprises a wooden case. The door 
is painted with a grisly skeleton, and when opened discloses " An Ab- 
stract of Orders to be kept and observed among the Fellowshipp of Bar- 
ber Chirurgeons, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, in Newcastle upon Tine." 
Two columns respectively comprise those found ** in the Book of Orders," 
and those " in the Ordinary." 


DOCUMENTS TOTJCHING STALNTON IN THE CRAGS. 
Extracted by W. H. Bbockett fbom the Stbeatlah Munihekts. 

The second of these is important in connection with the pedigree of 
the Headlams given in 4 Surtees's Durham, 98, 99, and gives the 
curious addition of Alanson to the grantor's name. The third is a 
more satisfactory buttress than any of the somewhat similar documents 
there quoted to the authenticity of the remarkable memorandum printed 
in 3 Surtees's Durham, 266. The latter, bearing internal evidence of 
a date after 1474, is only quoted from *' Johnson's MSS.," and perpetu- 
ates a " foul rebuke" administered by the bishop's justice itinerant, be- 
fore 1457, in the session at Sadberge on the Hyll, to the parson of 
Bombaldkirk, who had taken unlawftd seisin of Stainton without let; 
ters of attorney, and swore that the estate he took was lawful, in sup- 
port of a feoffinent alleged to have been made by " Henry Hedlem, 
and his attumey Jak Godwyn." We have not seen any charter of feoff- 
ment from Henry de Hedlam, but it probably occurs in the Streatlam 
archives. Among them is a release, as if the feoffinent was thought to 
have been duly made. The seal is gone. The writing is peculiar, as 
if the writer rested on the right hand part of the point, instead of the 
left one as usual in mediaeval caHgraphy. Perhaps it is the hand- 
writing of Jack Godwin himself. An abstract of it forms our first 
document. Eppilly succeeded Laton at Romaldkirk in 1432. 

I. A.D. 1415. — Pateat universis per presentes quod ego, Henricus de 
Hedlam, remisi, relaxavi, et omnino, pro me et heredibus meis, quietum 
damavi ThomsB Sourale de Castrobemardi et Johanni de Eppilby ju- 
niori, capellanis, totum jus et dameum quad habeo, habui, sen quovis- 
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modo habere potero, in omnibnB terns et tenementis meis, redditTbiiB et 
BerviciiB, commoditatibTis proficuis commimis et joribus qnibuscumquey 
cum onmibns suis pertinenciis, qnsB habui in villa et territorio de Stayii- 
ton in le Karres. Ita yero quod nee ego, &c» Et ego, &c. warantizabi- 
mus, &c. In cujus, &c. fiiis testibus, Domino Jobanne de Laton, 
Bectore Ecclesise Sancti Eumaldi, Eadulpbo Gradock, Jqhanne Jamez, 
Johaone Cok, Xboma de I^esbam, cum alus. Datum apud Lirtyngton, 
die LunaB proxima ante festum Sancti Gregorii papee, anno regis Henrici 
quinti post conquestum Augliffi tercio. 

n. A.D. 1439. — Sciant presentes et futuri, quod ego Johannes Alanson 
de Hedlam, dedi, concessi, et hac presenti carta mea coufirmavi, GalMdo 
de Hedlam filio meo et Willelmo Belasys de Henknoll consanguineo nieo 
omnia terras, tenementa, redditus, et servicia mea, qu8B habeo in villa 
et territorio de Hedlam, et in villis et territoriis de Ingilton et Stayn- 
ton inle Cragges. Habenda — ^predictis GalMdo et Willelmo, heredibus 
et assignatis eorum, imperpetuum, de capitalibus dominis feodorum 
suorum, per servicia inde debita et de jure consueta. Et ego vero pre- 
dictus Johamies et heredesmei omnia — warantizabimus. — Hiis testibus, 
"Willelmo Pudsay, vicomite Dunelm., Henrico Alwent, Johanne Morton 
de Morton, Johanne Bedale de Killeiby, et multis aliis. Bat. apud 
Hedlam, sexto die mensis Maii, anno regni regis Henrici sexti post con- 
questum AnglisQ septimodecimo. 

in. A.D. 1442.— Be itknawen to all maner of men that thir presentes 
seys or herys that I sir Robert Bower prest of Bemardcastell was confes- 
seure to Jak Godwyn of the same towne knawleged to me on his dede 
bed that he neuer deliuerd possession of none land that was Henry 
Heidlames in Staynton in le Cragges and the forsaid Henry stode fiiU 
in possession the day of his dede. And for alsmekill as it is medfull 
and nedfuU euer ilk cristen man to here witnes to trewth, I the forsaid 
sir Robert to this beforesaide put to my seale. Witnes sir John Bower 
prest Willyam Bellacyse and Henry Crostwayte. Made at Bemard- 
castell the fourt day of may the yere of kyng Henry the sexte efter the 
conquestum twenty* 


THE SAXON INSCRIPTION AT BECEERMONT. 

Until the publication of Mr. Haigh's reading of the remaining wotds on 
one of the two broken crosses in the churchyard of St. Bridget's, Beck- 
ermont, Cumberland, the monastery of Paegnalaech, at which Tuda, 
bishop of Lindisfame, died in 664, was generally supposed to be identical 
with the Pincanhalch where Archbishop Eanbald held a synod in 798, 
and consequently with Eincalech, the modem Finchale.^ 

^ See fhe authorities in 3 ArcbaBologia ^liana, 4to series, 103, and Reginald's Life 
of St. Godrio, Surtees Society, 69, 70. 
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Mr. Haigli, as will be remembered,' read the inscription — 

Hir teegSBd Kert meiosed 

Tuda BcaBar T^ida bishop^ 

Quffilm-ter The plague deitrueti^n 

foran fsels e- heforej the rmoard 

rznauuang- of Paradiee 

as seftser after. 

Thus Beckermont was identified with Paegnalaech. 

But, at the Carlisle Congress of 1859, Mr Maughan proposed the fol- 
lowing version : — 

Hir ba«kne , Here beaeont 

tuda setah two eet up 

qehen Arlec queen Arleo 

for sun Atbfe for her eon Athfeschar. 

Bchar bid urra Fray for our 

8aula aouh. 

A discrepancy more Indicrous can hardly be conceived. Yet Mr. Haigh's 
drawing gives a perfect legend, and Mr. Maughan says that the inscrip- 
tion is almost perfect, and the only doubtful part the t of setak, which 
might be a d. He traces his queen's name in Arlecdon, a few miles 
south-east of St. Bridget's. 

The Rev. Feed. Addison, of Cleator, in the immediate neighbour- 
hoody has exhibited to our Society two very careful rubbings of the in- 
scription, agreeing in all respects with each other, disagreeing materially 
in the perfect sculptures from both of the above readings, and exhibiting 
an amount of decay in the inscription, and consequent uncertainty of 
any reading, which was not anticipated. His conclusion is, that the 
reading has not yet been discovered. 

Such a communication from a local observer unwedded to a theory 
is deserving of every attention, and it will be well at present not to rely 
upon the inscription as an evidence. The Editor has submitted the rub^ 
bings to Mr. Haigh, but he was unable, without having a cast, to explain 
the apparent discrepancies between them and the squeezed paper he re- 
ceived from Dr. Parkinson. 

In the number of the strokes the rubbings much resemble the en- 
graving in Lysons's volume devoted to Cumberland, though the curves 
in that publication are far from being correct. The first line or two of 
the inscription may be wanting, and the remainder begin in the middle 
of a sentence. The differences between the more perfect parts, as 
rubbed, and the former readings are obvious. 

' See I Arch. iBliana, 8yo, 149. 
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The fourth of the letters in the first line appears to have been 
properly read by Mr. Haigh as t. Judging from its shape there 
and apparently at the end of Hne 3, there is no room for its arm 
in the supposed word Tuda. At the close of the same line there is a 
stroke fewer than in Mr. Haigh' s drawing, and other material yaria- 
tions. The third line seems to end in et. A careful investigation of 
the stone by a competent authority may detect misconceptions of the 
more perfect parts of these rubbings and supply omissions of worn de- 
tail. A cast of the inscription was exhibited at the Carlisle Congress 
by Mr. John Dixon, bookseller, Whitehaven. 

Mb. Dixon, since the foregoing remarks were written, has kindly for- 
warded his cast, which amply bears out the accuracy of Mr. Addison's 
rubbings. 


THE WINSTON CROSS. 

On showing the Saxon fragment from Winston (figured at p. 24) to Mr. 
Haigh, he offered a much more probable explanation of one side than 
that which suggested St. Lawrence. He thought that the harrow- 
shaped object was the chair or seat on which a figure is seated, looking 
to the dexter. Only the lower part of this figure, which is dressed in a 
long robe, is visible. The figures in niches are placed in a relation of 
adoration to him. There is a sitting figure on a chair of plainer |brm 
on one of the Sandbach crosses in Cheshire. (See Lysons's Cheshire.) 


DURHAM ABBEY YARD. 

Mb. Tbueman has exhibited an electrotype facsimile of a curious object 
discovered in an interment in the Cathedral burial ground, like a 
smaU handle, or a loop to be listened with a padlock. It bears the 
Erench maxim : — petiKe iitn* 


WARKWORTH CHANCEL. 

The Rev. J. W. Dunn has exhibited a cast of a small incised inscription 
on the interior jamb of the old priest's door in the chancel of Wark- 
worth. By his directions it has been carefully preserved in the recent 
repairs of the church. The letters seem to form Jffewyh, or some such 
word, in a mediaeval cursive hand. Does the surname JSewison give 
the key to its meaning ? The commencing letter is at first sight rather 
like a h, but we believe it to be a capital M. — (See Lithogram, p. 4.) 
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WHICKHAM CHUECH. 
By "W. Htltok Dteb LoNasxAFFE, F.S.A. 

** The church of Whickham shows much antiquity in architecture, 
and very little beauty." So Hutchinson wrote in 1787, and in his time 
the whole fuwe was ill-lightedy^ but he probably used that expression in 
a different sense to that in which we may now too truly employ it, for 
he speaks, as if in distinction, of the chancel having been lately " repaired 
and Boshedy But however small may be the claims of the venerable 
edifice to gracefiil symmetry, it forms by no means an unimportant link 
in the valuable chain of evidences existing in this county for the archi- 
tectural history of the twelfth century, so full of wonders. The an- 
nouncement of a ''restoration," taking the word in tbe technical or cant 
meaning now applied to it, is sufficiently alarming when it refers to an 
old cliurch, as, in that case, it generally signifies a process by which 
*' the ark that binds two ages, the ancient and the young," is stripped 
of that wholesome office, and made to differ in no very perceptible de- 
gree from the last bran-new chapel **in the Gothic style" — ^its artistic 
tone and adjuncts vanished, and its interesting sculptures supplied by 
copies and imaginary supplies of departed detail which may be right or 
may be wrong, and which proceed from as much feeling as that which 
would suggest the retracing of Shakspere's signatures. 

But, grievous as have been the deeds of this sort in the county pala- 
tine, it does not appear that any evil intentions exist at "Whickham. 
The walls and windows and northern arches have been so altered and 
tampered with, that they have lost all their original character, and the 
north part of the church generally is said to be unsafe. A more satis- 
fjEictory reason for its removal and reconstruction is to be found in the 
inadequacy of decent accommodation for the worship of the village 
population. The north wall (remodelled or rebuilt in the Perpendicular 
period) is to be supplanted by an additional row of arches opening into a 
second north aisle. Of the picturesque effect of this happy mode of en- 
larging a church, a good notion may be obtained from the plan of the 
beautiful Gralilee at Durham. The windows ia the other parts of the 
building, which have either been stripped of their tracery, or given way 
to the most barbarous substitutions, will be altered for the better, and. 
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if we nnderstand the matter rightly, the only portion of the old fabric 
to be left untouched will be the chancel arch, the arcade separating the 
Bouth aisle, and the modest tower. 

These, however, are the only really valuable portions of the edifice. 
The chancel arch, which is accompanied by a hagioscope or squint to 
give a sight of the ceremonial in the chancel to the inmates of the north 
aisle, is of the Norman period, with scolloped cushion capitals and a 
sort of polypetalous flower filling each of their vacant spaces. The 
Norman style is, at the best, more curious and quaint than elegant, 
and therefore it would be useless and fooHsh to supply these certain 
evidences by any valueless copies. For, albeit the originals display 
deep cuttings in their centres, these very cuttings afford a suggestion of 
the appearance presented by the church when a screen separated the 
nave from the chancel. This screen was, we beHeve, taken away to 
form a side board or for some such use. It seems to have been accom- 
panied by the customary seats, for Hutchinson says that '' the chancel 
is divided from the nave by stalls." 

The four arches of the south aisle are circular, without moulding, 
save a slight chamfer on their edges. Each pillar is a simple cylinder, 
with a square abacus, the abrupt effect of the comers of which is soft- 
ened by four stiff and peculiarly moulded ornaments projecting from the 
circular capital. One at least of the capitals has the nail-head ornament. 
They are well worth the preservation with which they are to be hon- 
onred, and are interesting relics of that age of transition between Nor- 
man and Early English, in which ^' the jolly bishop," Pudsey, figured 
so largely as a patron of the arts. The arches on the other side, which 
are to come down, are similar, but the capitals are plainer and without 
the comer ornaments. They have been much mutilated, and the re- 
semblance of one of them to a plain classical capital may only be the 
effect of tampering. The pillars show indications of rude marbled co- 
louring ; and above aU the arches in the church are strange additions of 
sculptured or stucco casts of countrified cherubs' heads. 

The tower seems to be rather more advanced in style. The form of 
its belfrey windoTVs is not common in the district. It consists of two 
lights rising into square-headed trefoils. 

The roof is covered with good lead, as it ought to be. 

The first mention of Whickham (spelled " Quicham" or Quykham,") 
IB in Boldon Buke, 1183, but the place then had a frill compliment of 
villans, and the chancel arch at least is of older date. "We need not 
therefore despair of the occurrence of early sculptured stones during the 
demolition of the doomed portions of the structure. 
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Near the Gibside pew — an ugly pinfold at the east end of the south 
aisle — ^is placed the classical tribute of Robert Surtees, James Raanep 
and Chas. Geo. Young (famous names) to the memory of John TayloTi 
bom in this parish of honest parents, a skilful and elegant genealogisty 
who had the misfortune in 1822 to die at Edinburgh, and be buried ia 
the churchyard of the West Kirk. No memorial to him there was per* 
mitted, and any removal of his remains was also stoutly resisted. Sur- 
tees wrote a verse or two on the occasion, printed among his poems 
published by the Surtees Society. 

-A s Hutchinson truly observes, tlie west end of the church is " crowded 
with galleries, thrown into four angles." In the centre of these erec- 
tions are two boards, curiosities in their way, one informing us that the 
gallery was erected in 171 1 at the charges of tiie deseendants of the old 
viUans, to wit '' the coppiholders of this parish ;'' the other, that deven 
years afterwards, 1722, it was '< beautified" by the chunchwardeiui, 
whose names of coarse are duly set forth. There are numerous funeral 
hatchments with the arms of Carr, Olavesring, BlenkiuBop, and other 
local names. There is also a fimeral hatchment for King George III. 
These are attractive to the herald, give an agreeable ancestral air to the 
building, bespeaking of the respectability of the paiish, and eontrast 
favourably with the uninteresting blankness <^ newer erections. Ifo 
hope that they may be retained in some nook of the renovated pile* 

The font is ancient, but not deserving of any particular remark* The 
pulpit-cloth and altar-cloth^ though not very old, are sufficiently so to 
excite observation. The pulpit cloth has the letters J. C. repeated in 
dpher, the date 1720, and the inscription, ''Ex done Dntd JaneCla- 
vering." The altar-cloth has the impaled arms and the crests of Bowes 
and Blaldstbn, with the initials E. B., refearing to Dame Elizabeth 
Bowes, the heiress of Gibside, who died in 1736. 

The monument of Br. Thomlinson, who seems never to have been 
weary of talking about his charities, is weU known, and the other 
monumental features of the place may be seen in the pages of Sbrtees. 
He appears to have been amused with the slabs of the Hodgsons (stated 
to have been Quakers), in which, like some others of early date in the 
churchyard, the inscriptions run round the stones. These were, upon 
a cursory view, reported as the. monuments of two Knights Templars. 
They are of the reign of Charles II., and placed at the west end of the 
churchyard, and an additional inscription states that they were removed 
out of a field at the west end of Whickham in 1784 by Mr. Eobert 
Hodgson, a dniggist of London, '' as a memorial that his ancestors wcoii 
inhabitants of this parish and had lands of inheritance therein, ae may 
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be Been by the division of lands made in the year 1691, under the name 
of Luke Hodgson, M.D., grandfather of the said Robert Hodgson." A 
singalar mode of perpetuating a testimony of title. 
. The above notes, written during the last hours of the homely appear- 
ance which the church has so long presented, or rather, perhaps, during 
the first hours of its dismantling, may form a useful record at this time. 


THE CAPTUEE OF BISHOP BEAUMOl^T IN 1317. 
By W. Htltow Dtee LoirasTAPPE, F.S.A. 

Soke concision having arisen as to the place of this event, which has 
been located as far north as Hett, and as far south as Aycliffe, I have 
beeh induced to examine the authorities, and I come to the conclusion 
that JRushyford is entitled to the preference. The apparent discre- 
pancies, curiously enough, arise out of contemporaneous evidences. 

10 Sep. 1317. King Edward II., narrating the outrage to the pope, 
states that the bishop was proceeding to Durham for the purpose of 
being consecrated on Sunday, the feast of S. Cuthbert, Sep. 4, and that 
on Thursday, Sep. 1, the robbers, who attacked the travellers, came 
about the first hour of the day, out of a ceetain wood, diitant from 
THE TOWN OP DEELiNOTON, SIX OB SEVEN MILES (loucas) : and that he, 
the king, on hearing of the matter, had come to York, and would do 
his best, &c. (Foedera, nov. ed., ii., 341.) 

1 1 Sep. The king, writing to the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle, 
and commanding those who owed service to repair to York, places the 
event in a certain place iteab (juxta) to Hett within the liherty of the 
hishoprick of JDwrham. (Eotuli Scotiae, i., 177.) 

20 Sep. The king issues a proclamation for the satisfaction of the 
realm, promising fall punishment for the offence, which he places at 
Ache within the liberty of the bishoprick of Durham. (Eoedera, nov. 
ed., ii., 342.) 

30 Sep. The king, providing for the safety of Yorkshire, speaks of 
the assult as at Acle in going towards Bwrham. (Rotuli Scotiae, i, 179.) 

Graystanes, the local historian, writing not later than 1333, agrees 
with the letter of Sep. 10, in dating the intended consecration on the 
feast of S. Cuthbert in September, and the attack on the feast of S. 
GHes, Sep. 1, and states that Gilbert de Midelton and his armed men 
met the bishop elect at the Rtjsht-Eoed (Yadum Cirporum), between 
Febi AND WoDOM. (Hist. Duuelm. Scriptores Tres, 100.) ^ 
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• A passage in Leland's Collectanea, in substance, coincides with the 
last authority. The words are between Feet and Wottoun. (Ed. 
prima, torn, i., pars, ii., pag. 335.) 

Hollinshed places the event on 'Winglesdon Moobe, near unto Dor- 
ington. 

Stowe's account is not clear, but the impression left upon the mind 
that he considered the moor mentioned by his predecessor to be to the 
south of Darlington may not be correct. He says that when they cajiib 
NEAB UNTO THE TOWN OP Deelington, Certain rollers, Ireahing out of a 
valley, Gillert Middleton and Walter Selly leing their captains, sud- 
denly set upon the family of the cardinals and of Lodowihe on Wigelse- 

BEN MOOBE. 

The only modem author worth quoting on the subject is Robert 
Surtees, who was of course, by reason of vicinity, familiar with every 
foot of the ground. ** At the Rushyford, midway betwixt the small 
villages of Woodham and Perryhill, the road crosses a small and sullen 
rivulet in a low and sequestered spot, well calculated for surprize and 
the prevention of escape. — In Rymer's Poedera, the robbery is said to 
have taken place at Aile, perhaps Acle, i.e. Aycliffe, three miles south 
from Rushyford, where the passage over the Skem would be equally 
convenient. The exploit might furnish no bad subject for a border 
ballad, ' The Bishop's Raid.' '' 

Referring to Graystanes, or the summary of his account in Rainess 
Aucklaud, for much curious sequel of the incident, I may assume as 
bases : — 1. That the king was writing from humed narratives, perhaps 
of foreign or south-country retainers of the bishop, who had continued 
their journey to Durham, and had passed by Darlington, Aycliffe, and 
Hett :— 2. That Graystanes, a Durham man, writing when matters had 
settled down, was more likely than the earlier narrators to be precise : 
—3. That, therefore, his accoimt, if at all capable of reconciliation with 
the former ones, should be accepted : — 4. That the Aile of Surtees, and 
possibly of the old edition of Rymer, and the Ache of the new edition, 
are mistakes for the Acle of the Rotuli Scotiae, and, consequently, that 
Aycliffe is meant ; the Isle, which has not unreasonably been suggested 
to me as the place meant, lying east and not north of Woodham, and 
not being likely to attract the notice of passing travellers on the great 
north road : — 5. That Winglesdon or "Wiglesden Moor is Windleston 
Moor, and that Wodom or Wottoun is "Woodham : — 6. That the mediae- 
val mile or Imea is one mile and a half of our computation. On this 
head the evidence collected in Ducange's Dictioncuy and Kelham*8 
work on Domesday Book appear to be decisive. 
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Thus gaided, we find that 6 leuea from Darlington would be 9 miles, 
and 7 would be 10|. Kow Rushyford is 9^, and the expression '< 6 or 
7" is most accurate. How faithfully it fiilfils the conditions of the spot 
is well brought out by Surfcees. 

Although it is a full mile Airther from Hett than from Aycliffe, yet 
it is much nearer to it than to Darlington ; and a foreigner, baiting at 
Hett, might not unnatuially trace the distance back from that place, 
instead of forward from the good town, which, though forewarned, he 
had foolishly left, and call Eushyford near to Hett rather than so many 
miles distant from Darlington. 

Again, the words, ^^at Acle" are not very preposterous; for the 
parish of Aycliffe includes Woodham, and exists up to, or nearly up to, 
Kushyford. The village of Aycliffe was the largest place of any note 
through which the travellers had passed. 

The description " between Ferry (now known as Ferry Hilt) and 
Woodham'* is of course strictly correct. 

As to the moor mentioned by Hollinshed and Stowe, Eushyford is in 
the township of Windleston, and one of the chroniclers must have had 
good local evidence before him. 

It is submitted, therefore, that Rushyford, and no site nearer to Hett 
or Aycliffe, is really the scene of action, and that Mr. Clephan may 
safely lay " The Bishop's Eaid " at that well-known spot, redolent of 
many honest recollections of the glories of coaching days. He, the 
said local poet, has truthfully remarked to me that our early reports of 
events were comparatively unpublished, and, consequently, often remain 
uncorrected, for we have not always a Graystanes. 

It may be observed in conclusion, that the name of EuBh3rford occru^t 
in English before the period of the raid. 

In the grant of the manor of "Woodham (" JFod»m'\hy Prior Eidiiard 
[Hoton? 1289-1307] to Thomas de Whitworth, in the 13th century, 
(3 Surtees, 418,) the boundaries commence ^* a forthe versus Acle-more 
quod ducit a JFindleston usque Derlyngton per petras ex parte orientali 
vise," and proceed along the confines of Windleston "usque r-s'uluia 
versus Chilton-more ex parte occidentali U Eeshsfforthe,^^ and so round 
by this rivulet, and the Skeme, and ^oe^ombum, back to the first 
mentioned forth or road. It is curious to notice that in the words of 
this charter which are printed in Italics, we have all the names, exeept 
Hett, mentioned by the authorities in describing the scene of '' The 
Bishop's Eaid.'' 
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A LIST OP SCOTTISH NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN WHO 
WEKE KILLED AT FLODDEN EIELD, 9th Septekbbb, 1513; 

WITH AS APPENDIX, WHEBEIN ABB ITOTICED THOSE WHO WEBB 
MABB PbJSONBBS BY CHE EkGLISH, ASH THOSE WHO ESCAPED ISOM 

THE Battle. 

By Eobebt "White. 

Afteb the account of the Battle of Flodden appeared in Yolume III. 
of these Transactions, David Laing, Esq., of Edinburgh, expressed a 
wish that I should draw up a roll of the Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
Scotland who fell in that fatal field. A hint from so high a quarter 
was not to be neglected, and the following is the result of my investi- 
gations. Abercromby, in his Martial Achievements of the Scots Na- 
tion, Vol. II., pp. 540-1, supplies, through the aid of Gteorge Crawford, 
author of the Peerage of Scotland, the most ample account of the slain 
I have seen, and it may be said to form the groundwork of the present 
paper. By a careful examination of the said George Crawford's Peerage 
of Scotland, of the Baronage of that kingdom by Douglas, and of the same 
author's Peerage of Scotland, edited by Wood, 18 13, 1 have been enabled 
to correct the list supplied by Abercromby, and to make additions 
which he had been unable to procure. Thomas Thompson, Esq., W.S., 
Edinburgh, handed me some names, which I have inserted and acknow- 
ledged. The notes to the Border Minstrelsy and Poetical Works of 
Scott supplied a few, and others have been gleaned in the general course 
of my reading. I may remark that, in glancing over the history of several 
early families, bot^ in the Peerage and Baronage of Scotland, on des- 
cending to 1513, it was with a melancholy feeling I observed so many . 
of the chief representatives recorded as having fallen with the King 
at Flodden on the 9th September of that year. 

At the end of the list of those who were slain at ilodden, I have an- 
nexed, in an Appendix, the names of some of the principal individuals 
who were made prisoners by the English, and also noticed a portion of 
those who escaped. They are indeed few in number compared with the 
slain. Of the latter I would not infer that the following roll is in itself 
complete. It may still be augmented from charter chests, family re- 
cords, and the bye-paths of Scottish history. Besides, many noble and 
brave men went to Flodden, and fell there, who never found any chro- 
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nicler; hence their names, like themselves, have vanished from the 
world. But it is desirable to preserve those which Time has left us, and 
I have attempted to gather them together. The names distinguished by 
an asterisk are supplied by Abercromby, though not authenticated by 
any other reference within the sphere of my own observation. 


NOBLEMEN AND OEJSTLEMEN KILLED AT TSE 

BATTLE OF FLOBBEN. 

1. JAMES THE FOURTH, King of Scotland, bom 1472, succeeded 

his father 1488. Married in 1503, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Xing Henry YII. of England. Seir, James, an infant, after- 
wards the fifth of that name. King of Scotland. 

2. Albxakdek Stewakt, natural son to the King by Mary, daughter of 

Archibald Boyd of Bonshaw. Bom 1492. Appointed Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews 1509, and Lord High Chancellor of Scot- 
land 1510. 

3. OxosGE Hefbubk, elected Bishop of the Isles 1510. He was uncle 

to Patrick first Earl of Bothwell. - 

4. Lawrence Oltphaitt, Abbot of Inchaffiray, second son to John second 

Lord OUphant. 

5. WiLLiAH BxTNSH, Abbot of Kilwinning, Ayrshire. 

6. Aeghibali) Campbell, second Earl of Argyle. m. Elizabeth Stuart, 

eldest daur. of Jolm first Earl of Lennox. Seivy Colin, his eldest 
son. Conjointly with Matthew Earl of Lennox, he conunanded 
the extreme right wing of the army. Alluding to him, Scott ob- 
serves :— 

. . . . . . '' the western moTintaineer 

Busb'd with bare bosom on the spear, 

And filing the feeble targe aside, 

And with both hands tiie broadsword plied." 

He was buried at Kilmun. 

7. John BoTiaLAS, second Earl of Morton, m, Janet Crighton, daur. of 

Cranston-Biddel. Succeeded by James, his eldest son. 

8. William Geaham, first Earl of Montrose, m. first, AnnabeUa, daur. 

of John Lord Drummond ; secondly, Janet, daur. of Sir Archi- 
bald Edmonstone; thirdly. Christian Wawane of Legy. Heir^ 
"William, his son by the first wife. With Linds$y, Earl of Craw- 
ford, he commanded the division of the army to the left of that 
where the King was stationed. 

9 WiLLiAK Hat, fourth Earl of Errol. m. Elizabeth, dau of William 
first Lord Ruthven. BCevr^ William, his only son. 
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10. Adah HEPBTrBK, second Earl of Bothwell. m. Agnes Btoarti natoral 

daur. of James Earl of Buchan. Succeeded by his only son, 
Patrick. He headed the body of reserre placed behind the King, 
and before him, on his right, were the Highlanders under Lennox 
and Argyle. 

11. DjlYid Kenvbdy, first Earl of Cassillis. m. first, Agnes, eldest 

daur. of William Lord Borthwick; secondly, Lady Grizd Boyd, 
daur. of Thomas Earl of Arran. JSinr, Gilbert, by his first wife. 

12. Geobge LesiiEY, second Earl of Eothes. 

13. John Liin)SAY, fifth Earl of Crawford, m, Mariota, sister of Alex- 

ander second Lord Home. 

14. WiLLiAX Sinclair, second Earl of Caithness, m. Mary, daxir. of 

Sir WUliam Keith of Innerugy. Succeeded by John, his eldest 
son. 

Having been outlawed and bis property forfeited for ayenffing an ancient feud, 
the Earl came to the King, and submitted to his mercy on the eyening j>reoeding 
the battle, hringing with nim three hundred young warriors all arrayed in green. 
James granted an immunity to the chieftain and his followers, but they were all 
slain on the field. 

15. John Stewabt, second Earl of Athol. m. Lady Mary Campbell, 

third daur. of Archibald, second Earl of Argyle. JSeiff John, his 
only son. 

16. Matthew Stewabt, second Earl of Lennox, m. Elizabeth Hamil- 

ton, daur. of James Lord Hamilton. Succeeded by John, his only 
son. . 


17. Jaues Abeecbomby of Birkenbog. m, Margaret, eldest daur. of 

Sir James Ogilvy of Deskford and Findlater. 

18. John Adah, descended from Beginald Adam and Catherine Mow- 

bray, daughter of an English knight, temp, Richard II. Seir, 
Charles, his only son. 

19« Andbew Anstbutheb of Anstruther. m. Christian, widow of David 
Hepburn of Waughton, and daughter of Sir James Sandielands of 
Calder. JSeir, John, his only son. 

20.*RoBEBT Abnot of Woodmill. 

21.*JoHN Balfottb of DenmilL 

22. Bobebt Blacxabbeb of Blackadder. m. Alison, fourth daur. of 

George, Master of Angus. 

23. WnuAH third Lobb Bobthwick. tn, Maryota de Hope Fringle. 

JSeir, William, his eldest son. 

24. Sib Alxzandeb Boswell of Balmuto. m. fmst, Elizabeth, daur. of 

Sir Alexander Bamsay of Dalhousie ; secondly, AHson, sister of 
Sir James Sandilands of Calder. Succeeded by Dayid, eldest son 
by his first wife. 
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25. Thokas Boswell of Ancbinleck, and founder of the familj of ihat 

name. m. Annabella, daughter of Sir Hugh Campbell of Lou- 
doun. Seir, Dayid, his only son. 

26. AjiASf Master of Cathcart, eldest son of John second Lord Cathcart. 

m, first, Agnes, daur. of Eobert Lord Lisle ; secondly, Margaret, 
dour, of Patrick Marwell of Newark. Seirj Alan, his grandson. 

27. BoBEBT Cathcabt, second son of John second Lord Cathcart, by 

Margaret, daur. of WiUiam Douglas of Bumlanrig. m. Margaret, 
daur. and heiress of Alan Cathcart of Carleton. JEfeir, Bobert, 
his only son. 

28. JoHir Cathcabt, third son of John second Lord Cathcart. 

29. Sib Dxtkcait Campbell of Glenurchy. m. first. Lady Margaret 

Douglas, fourth daur. of G^rge fourth Earl of Angus ; secondly, 
Margaret, daur. of the Laird of Moncrief. Succeeded by Colin, 
eldest son by his first wife. Buried at Kilmun. 

80. John be Cabneot of Kinnaird. m. . . • Yaus. Setr, Bobert, his 

only son. 

81. BoBEBT CoLYiLL of Hilton. m. first, Margaret Logan; secondly, 

Elizabeth, daur. and coheiress of Walter Amot of Balbarton. 
JSinrf James, eldest son by his second wife. 

82.*JoHN CoBiHTAL of Bouhard. 

33.*JoHN Cbawpobd of Ardagh. 

84. BoBEBT Cbaweobd of Auchinames. m. Isabel, sixth daur.. of Oeorge 

Master of Angus. 

85. John Cbawbobd of Crawfordland. m. Janet Montgomery, daur. 

of the Baron of GifPian. ITeir, John, his eldest son. 

86. GhEOBOE DoroLAS, Master of Angus, eldest son of Archibald, fifth 

Earl. m. Elizabeth, second daur. of John first Lord Drummond. 
£[etr, Archibald, afterwards sixth Earl of Angus. 

Hume of Oodscroft qaotes Archibald, the father of George Douglas, as the sixth 
Earl of Angus, and Scott in Marmum alluding to the same personage, says : — 

" I mean that Douglas sixth of yore. 
Who coronet of Angus bore." 

But Douglas, in his Peerage of Scotland, 1764, places him as the fifth Earl, and 
Wood, in his edition of the said work, adopts the same course. 

87. Sib "William Douglas of Glenbervie, second son of Archibald fifth 

Earl of Angus, m. Elizabeth, daur. and heiress of James Auchin- 
leck of Grlenbervie. ITeir, Archibald, his only son. 

88. Sib Wiluam Douglas of Dumlanrig. m. Elizabeth, daur. of Sir 

John Gordon of Lodunvar. ITeir, James, his eldest son. 

89.*SiB John Doxtolas. 

40. Sib John Dttnbab of Mochrum. m. Catherine, sister of Sir William 
Maclellan of Bomby JSeir, John, his only son. 
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41. Ax£2jL2n)£B first Lobd Elphinstok. m. Elizabeth Barlow, an En- 

ghsh lady, and maid of honour to Margaret the Queen. SinTf 
Alexander, his only son. 

. Buchanan observes that the Scots assert how among the number of those clothed 
in armour similar to that which the King usually wore, Alexander Lord Elphin- 
ston was one, who, being very like the King in stature and appearance, and 
wearing also ihe royal iosignia, was followed by the flower of the nobility, who 
mistook him for the monaiish, and were killed, bravely fighting around him. 

Ohugow Ed, 1827, Vol, II, p. 268. 

42. BoBEBT third Lobd Ebsioke, properly fourth Earl of Marr of the 

name of Erskine. m. Isobel, eldest daur. of Sir George Campbell 
of Loudoun. ITetry John, his second son, Bobert the eldest, haying 
died before his father. 

43.*"WrLLiAM Plehing of Barochen. 

44. Sib Ajdah Eobman, standard-bearer to the King. Probably a bro- 

ther to Andrew, Bishop of Moray. 

45. Thomas Fbazeb, Master of Loyat, eldest son of Thomas thiid Lord 

Loyat. 

46. Sib Williak Gokdok, ancestor of the Gordons of Gight, third son 

of George second Earl of Huntly. 

47. Sib Alexaitdeb Gobdon of Lochinyar. m, first, Janet, daur. of Sir 

WiUiam Douglas of Drumlanrig ; secondly, Mizabeth Stewart. 

48.* John Gbamt. 

49. BoBEBT Gbay of Litfie, son of Andrew third Lord Gray. 

SO.^Abchtbal]) Gbaham of Garyock. 

51.*GE0BaE Gbaham of Calendar: 

52. Sra Alexakdeb Gxtthbie of Guthrie, m. Margaret Lyon, daur. of 

John fifth Lord Glammis. 

53. "William Haig, Baron of Bemerside. m. . . . daur. of Sir Mungo 

Home of Cowdenknows. -S^tr, Bobert, his only son. 

54. John second Lobd Hat of Tester, m, Elizabeth Crighton, daur. of 

Bobert Crighton of Sanquhar. Setr, John, his eldest son. 

55.*Aj)am Hall, ancestor to the Laird of Eulbar. 

56. Sib John Haldane, of Gleneagles. m. Marjory, daur. of Sir John 

Lawson of Humble. Setr, James, his only son. 

57. Sib Adam Hefbubn of Craigs, second son of Adam second Lord 

Hales, m. Elizabeth Agistoun. 

58. James Hendebson, of Eordell. m, Helen Beatie. The eldest son 

was killed with his father, who was succeeded by his second son, 
, George. 

59. Andbew second Lord Hebbies. m. Lady Janet Douglas, daur. of 

Archibald fifth Earl of Angus. Heir, William, his eldest son. 
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60. Datid Hop-PisiNGLE of Smallliolm. tn. * , . Hnr^ David, his only 
eon. 

61.*SiR Patkick HorsTON of Houston. 

62. Sib Dattd Home of Weddebbukk. m. Isabel, daur. of Bavid Hop- 
Pringle, of Galashiels. iBBtte, George, who was killed with his 
fiither. Heir, David, the second son. The others were Alexan- 
der, John, Robert, Andrew, and Patrick. Cp to the Battle of 
Flodden they were called " The Seven Spears of Wedderbnm." 

63.*Ct7thbeiit Home of Pastcastle. 

64. William Johitston of Johnston, m. first, Margaret, daur. of • . • 

Meldrum of Fyvie ; secondly, Margaret Lumsdain. ^tr, James, 
by his jfirst wife. 

65. EoBEKT LoBD Keith, eldest son of "Williani third Earl Marischal. 

m. Lady Elizabeth Douglas, eldest daur. of John second Earl of 
Morton. Heir, "WiUiani, who became fourth Earl Marischal. 

66. William Keith, second son of William third Earl Marischal. 

67. SiE JoHisr Keith of Ludquahaim. Seivy Gilbert, his only son. 

68. John Keith of Craig, m. . . . daur. of Alexander Leslie, Baron 

of Wardes. Ifeiry John, his only son. 

69. Sib Geobge LArnsB of Halton, co. of Edinburgh. Sm^ William, 

his only son. 

70. Sib Alexaitdeb Lattdeb of Blyth, Knight, Provost of Edinburgh, 

brother to Sir George. 

71. James Latjdeb, brother also to Sir George Lauder. 

For this name I am indebted to the kindness of Thomas Thomson, Esquire, W.S., 
Edinburgh. The two previous names were also quoted by the same gentleman. 

72.*SiB Robebt LiTiNGSTOiT of Easterweems. 

73. William LrviNGSTOif, eldest son of William Livingston of Kilsyth. 

m. Janet Bruce, daur. of the Laird of Airth. Seir^ William, his 
only son. 

74. William Lesley, only brother to George second Earl of Rothes, 

m Margaret, daur. of Sir Michael Balfour of Montquhanie. Seir. 
George, who succeeded to the earldom. 

75. Walteb Lindsat, eldest son of Sir David Lindsay of Edzell and 

Bewfort. w. . . . a daur. of Erskine of Bun. Seir^ David, who 
succeeded his grandfather. 

76. David Lindsay, third son of Patrick fifth Lord Lindsay of Byres. 

77. Allan Lockhaet, of Cleghom. m, Katherine, daur. to Patrick 

Whitefoord. Heivy Alexander, his only son. 

78. Sir John Macfablane of Macfarlane. m, first, . . daur. of James 

second Lord Hamilton; secondly, . . . daur. of Herbert Lord 
Herries ; thirdly, Lady Helen Stewart, daur. of John third Earl 
of Athole. Meir^ Andrew, by his first wife. 
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79. Hectob Macleai^ of Dowart. w. . . . daur. of the family of Mac- 

intosh. Eeivy Laughlan, his only son. 

Douglas, in his Baronage, observes that this hero, who fought at the head of his 
clan, on perceiving ** his royal master in great danger from the English archers, 
inteiposed his body between his Majesty and them, and received several wounds, 
of which he instantly died." — p. 336. 

80. Sir William: Maclellan of Bomby. m, Elizabeth Mure. Heir, 

Thomas^ his only son. 

81. Sir Alexaitder Macnaughtan of Macnaughtan. Heir^ John, his 

only son. 

82. Sir T somas Matjle of Panmure. m. first, Elizabeth, daur. and 

coheiress of Sir David Eollock of Ballachie ; secondly, Christian, 
daur. of William Lord Graham. Heiry Robert, by his first wife. 

83. John third Lord Maxwell, m.' Agnes, daur. of Sir Alexander 

Stewart of Grarlies. Heir^ Eobert, his eldest son. 

Abercromby says that this Lord Maxwell, with his three brethren, fell at Flodden. 
His father in law, Sir Alexander Stewart, was killed there, and some authoritiefl 
relate how his brother-in-law Alexander, the eldest son of Sir Alexander Stewart, 
was also killed in the same battle. Lord Maxwell had two brothers, George and 
Thomas, but no other proof I have seen confirms the statement that they fell at 
Flodden. 

84. William Maitland of Leithington and Thirlestane. m. Martha, 

daur. of George Lord Seton. Heir, Eichard, who was knighted. 

Sir Bichard Maitland attained high eminence as a lawyer, and became a collctor 
of our Early Scottish Poetry. After he advanced bgyond his sixtieth year, he 
wrote verses and poems of considerable merit, and died in 1686, aged ninety. 

The chief portion of his collections, together with a large part of his poetry, 
were published by Pinkerton, in Ancient Scottish Foemsy 2 vols., London, 1786. 
Ultimately in 1830, the poems he composed were printed in an entire form by 
the Maitland Club — a literary society who adopted the name of this eminent 
Scotchman. The original collections, comprised in two volumes, a folio and a 
quarto, are deposited in the Pepysian Library, at Cambridge. Pinkerton's trans- 
cript from these volumes is in possession of the compiler of this list, a quarto 
Yohmie 9 by 7} inches, consisting of about 350 pages, rather closely written. 

85. Sir John Melyille of Eaith. m. Margaret, daur. of WiUiam 

Bonar of Rossie. HetTf William, his only son. 

86. John Melyill of Cambee. m. first, Janet, daughter of Sir John 

Inglis of Taryit ; secondly, Margaret, daur. of . . . Learmont of 
Balcomie. Heirt John. 

87. Cttthbert Montgomery of Skelmorly. m. Elizabeth, daur. of Sir 

John Houstoun of Houstoun. HetTy George. 

88. Andrew Moray of Abercaimy and Ogilvy. m. Margaret, daur. of 

Alexander Eobertson of Strowan. ( See helow. ) 

89. Geokge Moeay, eldest son of the above Andrew Moray, m, Agnes, 

a daughter of the House of Lindsay. Heir^ John, who succeeded 
his grandfather. 
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90. FiiTBicK MusBAT of OohtertyTO. m. EHzabeth, ^ur. of John 

Charteris of Kinfaans. Heir, David, his only son. 

91. John Muilbat of Palahill, in the co. of Edinburgh. 

Supplied by Thomas Thomson, Esq., W. 8., Edinburgh. 

92. John Mxjbbat of Blackbarony. m. Isabel Hopper. Heir, Andrew, 

his only son. 

Andrew Murray, while yet a minor, succeeded to the family estate. His third 
son became Sir Gideon Murray of Elibank, noted in Border story for causing 
William Scott, the eldest son of ** Wat of Harden,'* who was captured in the 
act of driving off the knighf s cattle, either to be hanged or marry his eldest 
daughter, Agnes, a yery plain looking damsel, and known at the time as 
«Mickle •mouthed Meg." The young captive preferred marriage to death, and 
the couple, living very happily together, had a large family, each of whom came 
into possession of a fair estate. From this union are descended the Scotts of Bae- 
bum, ancestors to the distinguished Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford. 

93. Bra Alexaivdeb Napieb, eldest son of Archibald BTapier of Merchis- 

toun. m. Janet Ghisholm, daughter of Edward Chisholm of 
Cromlix. Heir, Alexander, his only son. 

94. Colin OuPHAirr, eldest son to John second Lord Oliphant, and 

elder brother to Laurence, Abbot of Lichaffiray, also killed at 
Flodden. m. Lady Elizabeth Keith, second daur. of William 
third Earl Marischal. Heir, Laurence, who succeeded his grand- 
father, Lord Oliphant. 

95. Alexander Ogilvt, fifth son of Sir James Ogilvy of Deskford. 

96. Andkew Pitcatrn of Pitcaim, together with his seven sons. 
See Mote 12 to the Account of the Battle, yoL iii., p. 226. 

97. SiE Alexaitder Bamsay of Dalhousie. m. first. Lady Isabel Doug- 

las, second daur. of George fourth Earl of Angus; secondly, 
Mcolas, daur. and heiress of George Ker of Samuelston. Heir, 
Nicol, his son by the first wife. 

[Robert Rollo of Duncrab ought perhaps to haye been inserted after Sir Alexander 
Bamsay, only Wood, in his editon of Douglas's Peerage, vol ii., 396, says he 
''probably feU at Flodden."^ 

98. John second Lobd Eoss of Halkhead. m. Christian, daur. of 

Archibald Edmonston of Duntreath. Heir, William, his only son. 

99. William, eldest son of Sir William de Euthven, first Lord Buth- 

ven. m, first, Catherine Buttergask; secondly, Jean Hepburn. 
Heir, William, who succeeded his grandfather, and became se- 
sond Lord Ruthven. 

100. John first Lord Sempill. m, first, Margaret, daur. of Sir Eobert 

Colvill of Ochiltree ; secondly, Margaret, daur. of James 
Crighton of Ruthvendenny. Heir, William,' his son by the first 
wife. 

101.*Si£ Alexander Scott of Hastenden. 

102. Geoboe third Lobd Seton. m. Lady Janet Hepburn, eldest daur. 
of Patrick first Earl of Bothwell. Heir, George, his only son. 
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103. See Alexandee Sbton of Touch, m, Elizabeth, daxir. of Thomas 
first Lord Erskine. Setr, Ninian, his only son. 

104. Hekry first Lokd Sinclair, m. Lady Margaret Hepburn, third 

daur. of Patrick first Earl of Bothwell. Meir, "William, his only 
son. 

105.*SiE William Sinclaib of Roslin. 

106. Sib John Sokeeyille of Quathquan, first Baron of Cambusnethan. 

m. Elizabeth, daur. of William Carmichael of Balmeadie. Meir^ 
John, his eldest son. 

107. Alexandee Skene of Skene. Meir, Alexander, his only eon. 

108. William Spotswood of Spotswood. m Elizabeth, daur. of Henry 

Hop-Pringle of Torsonce. S^eir, David, his eldest son. 

109. Sib Alexani]ieb Stewabt of Garlies. m. Elizabeth, daur. of Sir 

Archibald Douglas of Cavers. 

Some authorities state that Alexander, the eldest son, was killed at Flodden; 
others say that he died before his father. The heir probably was Walter, the 
second son. 

110. JamesStewabt, second son of James Earl of Buchan. m. Catherine, 

sister and coheiress of Eichard Eutherford of Eutherford. Meir, 
William, his only son. 

HI. Sib John Stewabt of Minto. #». Janet Fleming, of the family of 
Lord Eleming. Meiry Eobert, his only son. 

112. Thomas Stewabt, second Lord Innermeath. m. Lady Jane Keith, 

daur. of William first Earl Marischal, relict of John Master of 
Eothes. JSeir, Eichard, his only son. 

113. Sib Davtd Wemtss of Wemyss. m. first, Elizabeth, daur. of . . . 

Lundy of Lundy ; secondly, Janet, daur. of Andrew third Lord 
Gray. JSetr, David, his son by the first wife. 


APPUNDTX. 

PBISONEBS TAKEN BY THE ENGLISH AT FLODDEN FIELD, 

Sir John Colehome. The name is given thus in the old Tract on 
Elodden printed by Faques. Probably we ought to read Sir John 
Colquhoun of Luss, on whom King James IT. conferred the honour 
of knighthood. BEe married, first, Lady Margaret Stewart, daur. 
of John Earl of Lennox ; secondly, Margaret, daur. of William 
Cunningham of Craigends. Sir John died in 1535, and was suc- 
ceeded by Humphrey, his eldest son by the first wife. 
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Sir John Forman of Dalvin, Knight, brother to Andrew, Bishop of 
Moray, and Serjeant-porter to the King. m. Helen, eldest daur. 
of Pliilip Eutherford, and heiress of her brother Richard in the 
lands and bai-ony of Rutherfurde and Wellis. 

Sir William Scot of Balweary, Chancellor to the King, m, Janet, daur. 
of Thomas Lundy of Lundy. He had to sell several portions of 
bis lands to purchase his redemption, and was succeeded by 
William his eldest son. 
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Cuthbert Cunningham, third Earl of Glencaim. 

Archibald Douglas, fifth Earl of Angus. 

He accompaoied the expedition into England j but on remonstrating against the 
King^s imprudence in accepting Surrey's challenge to fight, his Majesty replied — 
if Angus was afraid, he might go home. The affix)nt was unpardonable, and the 
aged warrior withdrew from the army, but left his two eldest sons witii all his fol- 
lowers to abide the event. The names of his sons are recorded in the list of those 
who fell in the field. 

Alexander Gordon, third Earl of Huntly. He had two brothers, who 
commanded his forces ; Adam Gordon of Aboyne, afterwards Earl 
of Sutherland, by his wife Elizabeth, Countess of the same ; also 
Sir William Gordon of Gight, included among the slain. 

In conjunction with Alexander Lord Home, Huntly headed the extreme left 
wing of the army. After yanquishing the forces of Sir Edmund Howard, he 
remained inactive on the hill-aide till near the close of the battle ; and when he 
attempted with his own men to succour the King, he perceived his aid ineffectual, 
for his sovereign was completely surrounded by. the Englislx. Scott, in his notes 
to Marmion, observes that, according to the English h^torians, Huntly left the 
field after the first charge. 

Alexander Home, third Lord Home. 

United with Alexander Earl of Htmtty, he led the van of the Scottish army, 
and assisted by the Border spears routed Sir Edmund Howard's division. Much 
blame was attached to him for his coolness afterwards in remaining aloof from the 
strife, and he was charged with negligence and treachery; subsequently he differed 
with the Regent Albany, and while he and his brother William attended the court 
at Edinburgh, in Sept., 1616, they were arrested, and tried for treason, and Lord 
Home being put to death on the 8th October following, his brother was also exe- 
cuted on the following day. 

Eichard Lawson, indweller of the city of Edinburgh. 

This person was walking in his gallery-stair opposite to the Cross of Edinburgh, 
when the summons came at midnight calling earl, lord, baron, and gentleman to 
compear before the master of the crier within forty days. Richard, on hearing his 
name called, desired his servant to bring him his purse, which being done, he took 
out a crown and cast it over the stair, saying, " I appeal from that sentence and 
judgment, and take me all whole into the mercy of God and Christ Jesus his son." 
£eing at the battle, he was the only one of the number mentioned who escaped 
from the fatal field. — See Fitacottie, and Notes to Marmion, 
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Patrick Lindsay, fourth Lord Lindsay of Byres. 

He was an able and eloquent man, of mature age ; his opinion was asked in 
council, when he deprecated the chance of exposing the King's person in battle. 
James was thereby offended, and threatened to hang him oyer his own gate on re- 
turning home. Lord Lindsay escaped the carnage of that dreadful day. He was 
appointed by parliament to remain constantly with the Queen Dowager, and give 
her counsel and assistance. He died in 1526. 

Hector Mackenzie, son of Alexander seventh Baron of Kintail. 

On the death of Kenneth Lord Kintail, his brother and chief, he became guardian 
to his nephew John. Gathering his own men and those of his nephew together, 
with his young chief at their head, he accompanied the King to Flodden, where 
they were nearly all killed. Hector and his pupil narrowly escaped. 

Sir Walter Scott of Branxholm. 

With his followers he accompanied the King to Flodden and had the good for- 
tune to retire from the field. 


MONTHLY MEETING, 2 OCTOBER, 1861. 
John Fenwich, Esq., F.P., in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — J?y the Chairman. Whitworth's Succession of 
Parliaments, 1 764. — From Mr. George Tate, Alnwick. His Life of 
Horsley, 1861. — From Wm. Broumy Esq. Ceremonies connected with 
the Opening of the Free Pnblic Library and Mnseum, presented by 
him to the Town of Liverpool, 1861. 

Wbeck in the Ttne. — Br. Bruce exhibits, by the kindness of the 
Harbonr Master, some pieces of plank, and caulking composed, as it is 
stated, of moss driven in, instead of rope yam, all dredged from a wreck 
in the bed of the Tyne, abrc\ast of Mr. Parker's London Wharf, in July. 
Some members ask whether ordinary hemp caulking would not, after a 
certain lapse of time, present the same appearance, and whether moss 
itself is not still used by the I^orwegians or other foreigners. 

Books PirKGHASED.<^The Conquest of Britain by the Scaons, and The 
Anglo-Saxon Sagas, a sequel thereto, both by Daniel H. Haigh, 1861. 
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THE ROMAN BRIDGE OF CILURNTJM. 
Bt John Ciattoit, Esq. 

The remains of the Roman bridge across the North Tyne at the station 
of (Hlumum, the 6th station |?^ lineam valU, are nearly half-a-mile lower 
down the river than Chollerford Bridge, by which modem travellers cross 
the stream.^ 

Camden, who, in the year 1599, journeying with Sir Robert Cotton, 
was obliged to rely upon hearsay evidence of the state of the Roman 
Wall, and of the country between the River Tippalt and the North Tyne, 
'* per pradones vero limitaneos perlustrare Mo non Ueuity^^ seems to have 
found the banks of the North Tyne in a more civilized state, though 
he describes the population as " miUtare genus hominum, qui d mense 
Aprili usqm ad Augustum in tuguriolis cum suis peeoribm exeuhant*^ 
He describes the course of the river North Tyne, flowing past Chipchase 
Castle, and not far from Swinburne Castle. '^ Muritm aceedit et inter secat 
8uh Chollerford ubi ponte fornicato conjunctus eratJ* 

Stukely (travelling in company with Mr. Roger Gale in the year 
1725), in more peaceful times, coming from the west, does not pursue 
the line of the Wall further than Borcovicus, but speaks of the remains 
of this bridge on the faith of the information he had received ; he says, 
'* I am informed that where the Roman Wall passes the North Tyne, it 
is by a wonderful bridge of great art, made with very large stones 
linked together with iron cramps fastened with molten lead." 

^ The present structure of Chollerford bridge is posterior in date to the Great Flood 
of 1771, but it was erected on the site of an ancient bridge. At the midsummer ses* 
sions, held at Hexham, on the 17 July, 1718, 4 Geo. 1., the grand jury made the 
following presentment : — 

" We present Chollerford bridge to be fallen down out of repair, and that the same 
lyes upon the King's High Street or "Way leading from Carlisle to Newcastle, and 
is yery necessary and convenient to the said county, and that the ford which lyes 
nigh the said bridge is yery dangerous, allmost at all times, to be ridd.'' 

And at the quarter sessions, held at Hexham, on the L5th July, 1719, certain of the 

1'ustices were appointed ** to yiew a piece of broken way adjoining to the end of the 
and breast of me last erected bridge, called Chollerford Bridge," who reported " that 
the way before mentioned is the king's highway, because it leads from the land breast 
of the bridge to the end ot the lane called Wsdwick Bridge to the ancient street road 
along the Roman Wall into Cumberland." 

These Extracts from the Records of the County, are supplied by Mr. Dickson^the 
able Clerk of the Peace for Northumberland. 
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The first specific mention of the existing remains of this bridge is made 
by Gordon, the Scottish antiquary, who gave his observations to the world 
under the title of " Itinerarium Septentrionale" in the year 1726, and 
who was the first who attempted to appropriate to their proper localities 
the names of the stations jt?^ lineam valli enumerated in the *' Notitta 
Imperii:'^ he was for the most part successful in his conjectures, though 
otherwise, in the case of Cilumum, for having altogether overlooked the 
remains of the station of BEunnum at Halton Chesters, he applies the 
name of Hunnum to Cilumum. 

" Descending ** says Mr. Gordon, ** from the high ground, and passing 
through a place called Brunton-on-the-Wall, we came to the bank of the 
river called North Tyne, where are the vestiges of a Boman bridge to . 
be seen, the foundation of which consists of large square stones linked 
together with iron cramps, but this bridge, however, is only seen when 
the water is low." 

Horsley, in his "Britannia Romana," published in 1732, corrects the 
error of Gordon in the name of the station of Cilumum — and adds, 
" there has been a considerable bridge over the river just at the fort, 
the foundations of which are yet visible." 

In the summer of 1 783, Brand, the historian of Newcastle, waded 
in the stream, and found '' innumerable squ£ire stones with holes in 
them, wherein iron rivets had been fixed, lying embedded on the spot." 

Hodgson, the historian of Northumberland, examined more minutely 
than his predecessors had done the remains of the bridge, and he found 
"that many of the stones of the piers remaining in the water were 
regularly pierced with an oblong hole wider at the bottom than at the 
top, plainly for a louis by which they had been let down into their 
present beds," shewing that the Romans perfectly understood an inven- 
tion in modem times ascribed to a French engineer, in the reign of 
Louis Quatorze — who gave to his invention the name of his sovereign.* 

Mr. Hodgson likewise found the iron cramps by which the stones 
were bound to each other, mentioned by Gordon, and gives a sketch of 
one of them. 

In Dr. Bruce' s admirable work on the Roman "Wall, we have a most 
accurate plan of the remains of this bridge, visible in the bed of the 
stream, consisting of the foundation stones of the western land abutment, 
and of two piers at equal distances from each other. Dr. Bruce shadows 

^ By wbaieyer name it was called, the mvention was well known both to Romans 
and Englishmen. See 10 Archaeologia, 127, for a curious instance from Whitby 
Abbey ; and 1 Holinsbed's Chronicles, (ed. 1577) 54, for a cut showing the process 
of lifting stones by such means. — £d. 
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forth a conjectural line for the eastern land abntment, on the assomptioii 
that it would be found buried in the bed of the stream opposite to the 
western abutment. 

Since the days of Camden, nothing more or less has been seen of 
these remains than is delineated by Dr. Bruce. It was reserved for the 
sagacity of lir. Wm. Coulson, of Gorbridge (who distinguished himself 
BO much in the excavations of Bremenium), to discover in the spring of 
the year 1860, the remains of the eastern land abutment of the bridge 
of Cilumum, which have been since fully developed by the spade. 

In shape and position, this abutment corresponds with that shadowed 
forth by Br. Bruce, except that it is removed considerably to the land- 
ward of the stream. 

The beautiful and artistic drawings made last year by lir. Mossman, 
though executed at a period when the excavations were incomplete, 
exhibit a very correct representation of these remains. 

An accurate ground plan, for which we are indebted to the joint 
labours of Mr. Elliot, of Wall, and Mr. Henry Wilson, of East Dunkirk, 
is also submitted to the Society. In order to complete the discovery of 
the outline of the bridge, it will be necessary to excavate in the bed of 
the stream, on the east side of the river, where will be found a third 
pier, partly in ^the water and partly under the embankment; it was 
partially seen during last summer. The whole span of the bridge, be- 
tween the breastworks of the land abutments on each side of the river, 
is 180 feet; there are four openings between the piers, and the space 
between each of the openings is 35^ feet. There is an apartment 24 
feet by 23 J, under the platform of approach, and the roadway brought 
down to the bridge (including the parapets) is 22 feet wide, and it is 
brought down to the bridge under the shelter of the Koman Wall. Five 
courses of the masonry of this abutment remain on the side which breasts 
the downward current of the stream ; on the opposite side four courses 
remain; each course is 18 inches in thickness. All the stones of the 
exterior bear marks of having been carefdUy set with the louis, and in 
each of them is a louis-hole, and many are bound together with iron 
cramps and melted lead, some of them have been bound together by 
long rods of iron let into the stones and secured by molten lead. These 
stones measure 3 feet in length of bed, and 2 feet in breadth. The 
masonry is altogether of a very massive character, and the whole has 
been executed with great care and skill. 

Those who have seen the magnificent remains of the Pont du Gard 
(justly the pride of Gbllia Narbonensis), lighted by the glorious sun of 
Languedoc, may think lightly of these meagre relics of the bridge of 
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Cilurnum, under the darker skies of Northumberland; but it may be 
safely affirmed, that the bridge over the river Qardon does not span a 
lovelier stream than the !N'orth Tyne, and that so much as remains of the 
masonry of the bridge of Cilurnum leads to the conclusion, that this 
bridge, as originally constructed, was not inferior, in solidity of mate- 
rial and excellence of workmanship, to the mighty structure reared by 
Koman hands in Gaul. 

Surrounded by the masonry, are seen the foundations of the pier of 
a bridge of much smaller dimensions, and apparently of earlier date. 
This feature of the remains was imperfectly understood, till subjected to 
the test of the experienced skill of our brother-antiquary Mr. Bichard 
Gail, and explained by him. This ancient pier, from its position, must 
necessarily have been erected before the Eoman Wall was built ut 
planned; its dimensions would scarcely admit of a superstructure 
wider than would be required for the march of foot soldiers, and its 
existence would seem to afford evidence in support of the hypothesis, 
that the station of GiLumum was one of the fortresses reared by the 
legions under the command of Julius Agricola. The station of Gilumum 
has evidentiy had an existence anterior to, and independent of, the Wall 
of Hadrian. Whilst the stations of Procolitia, Borcovicus, and ^sica, 
depend on the Wall of Hadrian for their northern rampart, the station 
of GiLumum is complete in itself, and has had communications indepen- 
dent of the military way which accompanied the wall. In the time of 
Horsley *' there were visible remains of a military way which seemed to 
have come from Watiing Street, south of Eisingham, to the station of 
Cilurnum, or the bridge beside it, and from this station," says Horsley, 
" a military way has gone directiy to Caervorran, which is still visible 
for the greater part of the way,'* and this military way has in our day 
been distinctiy traced by that able surveyor and accurate observer, Mr. 
Maclaughlin. Agricola secured the possession of the valley of North 
Tyne by planting in its gorge the fortress of Gilumum, and, amongst 
other communications with it, threw a bridge across the Tyne, of which 
this pier is the only renmant. The piers corresponding with it in the 
bed of the stream have either been washed away, or absorbed in the 
stone-work of the piers of the larger bridge built by Hadrian, obviously 
in connection with the Wall. 

In the drawings of the ruins by Mr. Mossman and Mr. Henry Bichard- 
son win be observed the remains of a covered passage, which has been 
carried across the ruins. It is not easy to conjecture its use, but it is 
obviously of a date posterior to the Eoman occupation of the country, 
and many of the stones of the bridge have been used in its formation. 
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Keither amongst these ruins nor in the bed of the riyer have been 
found the youssures of an arch. The inference is, that the passage oyer 
the riyer has been upon a horizontal platform. 

During the excayation a considerable number of coins haye been found. 
The earliest in date is a silyer coin, which is accurately described in the 
catalogue of the Boman consular and &umily coins in the cabinet of our 
noble Patron, the Duke of Northumberland, prepared by that able 
numismatist, Admiral 8myth. It is a coin of the Gassian fiEimily, of 
Caius Gassius, the assassin of Julius Caesar, and is stated by Admiral 
8myth to be somewhat rare. On the obyerse is a female head yeiled, 
representing the Goddess of Liberty, with the legend ^'C. CAssiys Imp." 
Gassius took the part of Pompey in the Wars of the Triumyirs, and was 
saluted ^* Imperator'' after his nayal yictory oyer the Rhodians. On 
the reyerse is the lituus (the crooked wand used by the augurs) and a 
prsefericulum (the round yessel carried before the priests), under which, 
across the field, is the legend ^* LENryxys Spint." Lentukis Spinther, 
according to Admiral Smyth, was entered in the Gollege of Augurs in 
the same year in which he assumed the '^ Toga Yirilis," b.c. 57. 

Amongk the coins is a sUvcr coin, in exceUent preservation, of Julia 
Domna, the second wife of the Emperor Seyerus. On the obyerse are 
the handsome features and neatly braided tresses of the empress, with 
the legend ** JyxiA AyoysTA," and on the reyerse a robed female figure, 
haying in her right hand a patera, and in her left a spear, and at her 
feet a peacock, with the legend " Jyiro." 

Besides these silyer coins, there haye been found seyeral of brass, of 
the Emperors Hadrian, Diocletian, the Gonstantine family, and of the 
usurper Tetricus, generally much worn. One of the coins of Diocletian 
is a fine coin of brass, and in good preseryation, Birago, in his edition 
of Occo, ascribes to it the date of the year 284 of the Ghristian era. On 
the obyerse, is the head of the emperor, with the legend " Imp. Dio- 
CLETiANys, P. F. AvG.,*' ou the reyerse is the figure of the Gtenius of 
Rome, haying in the right hand a patera, and in the lefb a Gomucopia, 
with the legend '* GBino Popyuc Romani." 

Amongst the debris remoyed during the excayati<»i haye been foimd 
much of the lead and iron which haye been used in binding the stones 
to each other ; a solid piece of lead in the shape of a horse's hoof; a 
well finished altar of elegant shape, but without inscription ; a stone, 
about 4 feet in length, resembling an axletree, haying its greatest cir- 
cumference in the middle, and dimiiiishing at each end. There are 
eight orifices in this stone, as if for receiying handspikes, and it has been 
suggested that it has been used as part of the machinery for pounding 
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mortar. Several mill-stones have been turned up ; an iyory implement, 
which seems to have belonged to a lady's toilet ; and many fragments of 
Samian ware, one of them bearing the potter's mark of **Doccivs," 
a name as yet unknown on the Roman Wall, but which will be found 
in the list of potters in Mr. Boach Smith's ^' Koman London.'' 

JOHK CLAYTON. 

Dr. Bruce, Through Mr. Clayton's kindness, I have been allowed to 
look over Dr. Lingard's notes, which he made in 1807, during what he 
called a " tourification of the Koman Wall." He there mentions that 
he had met with an old man, who said that the stones of this bridge 
were knit together by means of iron rods, and that he himself had 
broken off pieces of them. Mr. Hodgson mentions iron cramps, but I 
never could understand Dr. Lingard's reference, because all the cramps 
previously discovered have been of the double wedge kind. Hero, how- 
ever, we have rods of iron uniting, not individual stones, but a long 
series of them and terminating in a t shape. — Mr. Wheatley, There 
is an enormous esplanade for so small a roadway. — Mr, Clayton, There 
has been some structure for defence on each side of it. — Br, Bruce, 
There cannot be a doubt that there has been some important structure 
in order to defend the passage. If we look at the Bridge of Trajan, 
across the Danube, we have an extensive erection there ; and I have no 
doubt that on this platform there has been a similar erection. There 
is another thing rather striking. The builders having gone there, and 
found that which had previously been a water pier deserted by the river, 
they have used it as a sort of foot-hold for the rest of their structure. 
If I remenber right, these courses in front of the bridge were not hori- 
zontal, but they slope down ; and then on the other side of the pier of 
Agricola there is a rise up on the other side, but more gentle. I can- 
not help thinking that this has been done designedly. 'Iho whole struc- 
ture is so solid, and the joints so good, that it could not have been displaced 
by any overflow of the river. — Mr, Clayton, Those stones are the most 
exposed ; and there is not a single stone affected in its position, though 
the whole force of the North Tyne came against them — Mr, Wheatley, 
They are not water- worn at all. There seems to have been an invei-ted 
arch. — J)r, Bruce, With reference to the period of the building;, I think 
there is no doubt that the great body of it is Hadrian's. But the 
facing stones are broached in a peculiar way. Now, I have for some 
time entertained the idea that stones broached in this way are the work 
of the Emperor Severus. At Habitancum, where Severus and his sons 
repaired a wall and gate, we have this kind of broaching. They appear 
also at Hexham, at Bremenium, and, in short, through the whole line 
of Watting Street. When Severus was here, he bent his whole energies 
upon the overthrow of the Caledonians, and would necessarily endeavour 
to make his base operations secure ; and he has evidently taken great 
pains with Watling Street and the stations upon it. He would take 
equal care with this. At Hexham, Habitancum, and Bremenium, we 
have a great deal of this broaching. We also have it at various other 
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parts of the wall ; at Boroovicus, for instance, where there has been a 
reparation made with this same kind of broaching. It just occurs to 
me whether some of these £Euung-stones might not have been part of 
Severus's reparation, the great bulk of the broachings being his. We 
learn that in the time of Commodus, the barbarians came down and 
drove away the garrison, killing an important man, whose ring and whose 
wife's ear-ring Mr. Clayton has got. And we know that in all the 
stations there were marks of two periods of devastation ; and in digging 
out Ihc remains of this castle — as it was called in the neighbourhood— > 
at least two strata of wood ashes are found — no doubt the consequence 
of the burnt timber work forming tho frame work of the bridge. The 
barbarians have not only burnt everything combustible, but wherever 
they could, they pulled down the waU, and wrenched stone from stone ; 
and Severus would no doubt have to repair the mischief done under 
Commodus. — Mr. Clayton. There is no rubble work in it ; it is 
all solid, substantial masonry. — Dr. Bruee. I noticed, in June last, 
a Eoman bridge crossing the Moselle, which had piers precisely similar 
to those of the bridge in North Tyne ; and I have no doubt that had 
been the model for our own. 


MONTHLY MEETING, 6 NOVEMBER, I86I. 
John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Donations of Books. — From the deceased's son. A Brief Memoir of the 
late Joseph Hunter, Esq., F.S.A., with a Descriptive Catalogue of his 
principal separate publications. (For private distribution.) 1861. — 
IVom the Author. The Old Countess of Desmond, an Inquiry, Did she 
ever seek redress at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, as recorded in the 
Journal of Robert Sydney, Earl of Leycester, and did she ever sit for 
her portrait ? By Kichard Sainthill, of Topsham, Devon. With an 
Advertisement of Parr's Life Pills, giving the supposed portrait, and 
stating that she became acquainted with Old Parr, and got a supply of 
his pills, -and hence attained her surprising age. — From the Kilkenny 
Archaological Society. Their Proceedings and Papers, July, 1861. 


ROMAN ITALY. 

Extracts feoh a Lettes by the Rev. J. Collingwoob Bbtjce, LL.D. 

October 26.— At Milan I took a cursory glance at the Roman inscrip- 
tions in the church of St. Ambrose. Amongst the Christian monumental 
slabs, I noticed a good many bearing the representation of the golden 
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candlestick of the temple. If I remember aright, Dr. Maitland, in his 
work on the Eoman Catacombs, considers that this is an indication that 
the person commemorated was a Christian Jew. I am rather inclined 
to think, from the number of these slabs that I have seen in my present 
journey, at Milan, Yerona, and JN'aples, and the Eoman character of the 
names, that the candlestick was adopted as a purely Christian emblem, 
at e^ time when a rage for symbols prevailed, and that it representee^ the 
Church, which, in a secondary sense, is the light of the world. Being 
so near Yerona, I could not help taking a run to it. When you (Mr. 
Clayton) were there, you would notice the Mithraio tablets. There are 
some in the Museo Barbonico here, of a similar character. From the 
epithets applied to Mithras in one or two instances — ^for example, Om- 
liTiPOTENTi Deo — I am more than ever convinced that Mithras was a sort 
of heathen anti-Christ. "When polytheism had worn itself out, and the 
Christian religion began to prevail, the worship of this deity was set up 
to the exclusion of all other gods of the Pantheon. The day after my 
arrival at JN'aples found me on my way to Pompeii. I at once under- 
stood the peculiar construction of the Pompeian houses. The restored 
house in the Crystal Palace gives you an idea of coldness and gloom. 
At Pompeii itself, smarting as I did at the end of October under the 
heat and glare of the sun, I could understand how precious an open 
roof, and shady comer, and dripping fountains, would be in July. It 
has been an iU-built city. The walls of the houses are like those of 
London. The masonry of our WaU. is much superior to most of that at 
Pompeii. The buildings consist of tiles, lava, volcanic tufa, and organic 
tufa, or what we would call petrified moss. It is astonishing how 
largely this organic tufa, which we are familiar with in the Eoman build- 
ings in the North of England, enters into the composition of its buildings. 
The walls of the city have been originally made of pieces of lava, not 
much larger than a good-sized fist. It has, however, been repaired at 
two subsequent periods with large-sized and well squared blocks of 
organic tufa and tra\'ertine. The fountains in Pompeii are numerous, 
each being provided with a cistern, something like that at the north 
gate of Borcovicus. I measured the ruts in the streets. Prom the 
centre of the one to the centre of the other is 4 feet 7 inches. I mea- 
sured one street, which was 7 feet 3 inches wide, and another which 
was 6 feet 4 inches.* We must not be surprised that the streets in our 
stations are so narrow. I studied the public baths with care ; they are 
very complete and interesting. The place where the coppers were 

^ The Gateshead odium, Pipewellgate, is lO^ feet wide.-^^<^. 
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placed ifl clearly marked, and jou can trace the water in its conrse, and 
follow the hot air from the furnaces nnder the floors and up the sidet 
of the rooms. 

October 29. — ^The Mnseo Barbonico is, as you know, rich in the ex- 
treme. There are two splendid busts of Hadrian in it. There are also 
one or two of Severus, which represent him younger and better-looking 
than he is upon coins. The busts of Caracalla exhibit him as a very 
savage and fiendish fellow. I think I now thoroughly understand the 
meaning of the fir-cone ornament, which is so frequently met with in 
Boman camps. My <lrawings will explain it. One day we went to 
PuzzuoU (the ancient Puteoli), where the Apostle Paul landed for Malta 
on his way to Eome. We trod upon the very stones of the Boman way 
which he traversed. The amphitheatre here is very complete, especially 
in the underground arrangements. The temple of l^eptune, where 
Pompey sacrificed before the battle of Actium. is still to be seen. The 
temple of Scrapis is a beautiful ruin ; it has been submerged by the 
sinking of the coast, and again raised by volcanic action. The pillars, 
washed by the sea level, and eaten by the pholas below this line, prove 
this. I have photographic views which clearly exhibit this striking fact, 


HIGHAM DYKES, NEAR PONTELAND. 
Bt Sir "W. C. Teeveltak, Babt. 

At Higham Dykes, let into the front wall of a cottage, near which 
it was dug up, is a rude piece of sculpture in sandstone (perhaps it is 
Eoman), of part of a semi-nude female figure. Seeing this, made me 
ask Miss Bell whether there were any earthworks from which the place 
might take its name. She pointed out some in a grass field immediately 
east of the house, which appear decidedly ancient, but mixed up and 
confused with old fence dikes and tillage ridges. The case, however, 
is, I think, one worth investigating by your Society. There can be 
little doubt, it has often occurred to me, that the Romans must have 
had many roads besides those generally known, and in this county 
one running not far from the line of the old north road, to which we 
might be guided by names or camps, if such exist along that line. 
There was one frx)m the south to South Shields and Wallsend, which 
probably would be continued northwards. 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 4 DECEMBER, 1861. 
John Clayton, Esq,, V,F., in the Chair. 

EoifAN HoESE Shoe. — The Chairman states that Mr. Eoach Smith 
notices the shoe from Benwell, drawn at p. 3, as quite fulfilling his 
notion of the appearance of such an article of Eoman timeS; to whicH he 
unhesitatingly refers it. 


HEEPATH. 
By Ser "W. C. Teeveltan, Baet. 

I AM glad to see from p. 5, that the Antiquarian Society has appointed 
a Committee on local topographical names, for the purpose of securing 
their correct spelling in the great Ordnance Surrey. "When you com- 
municate your list to Sir H. James, you should, I think, urge the in- 
sertion of a name which, though it now only applies to what appears 
to be an insignificant lane, yet that lane being part of an important 
work of our ancestors, I think you will agree with me, is of sufficient 
historical and antiquarian importance and interest to make it well 
worth recording and preserving in the great national map. 

Th© name to which I allude is Herpath, by which a part of the 
Roman road which traverses the county of Northumberland from Cor- 
bridge to Berwick, as it dips towards the river Hart, near the village 
of Haxtbum, is designated. 

It seems to me that the etymology of the word clearly shows that it 
must have been given to the work by our Saxon ancestors, indicating 
as it does their knowledge of its having been constructed by, or for, the 
army — and thus, "Her," or "Here*' — ^the army — "path" — truly, the 
military-way. It appears from Bosworth's Dictionary that the word 
was used in this sense in Coedmon, (174). 

It is rather remarkable that near the southern extremity of the king- 
dom, viz., in the parish of Seaton (Moridunum ?), on the south coast of 
Devon, part of a line of Eoman road that runs near that coast bears the 
same name. 

In an ancient Saxon deed in my possession, printed in Hodgson's 
History of Northumberland, part 2, vol. 1, p. 194, and in the Trevelyan 
Papers (Camden Society) part 1, p. 1, being a grant to the monastery of 
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Exanceaster (Exeter), the same word occurs, " Eerpad/' being men- 
tioned as part of the bonnds of the estate. The deed was printed by 
Mr. Hodgson to illastrate another meaning, which some antiquaries have 
attached to the first part of the word, " Har," or " Hoar "—a boundary. 
It may sometimes bear that interpretation ; but in the case of this road 
I feel satisfied that the former is the more correct and the true meaning.^ 


ETEXJSCAN ITALT. 

EXTSICTS FROX FUBTHEB LeTTEBS BY Db. BbTTCE. 

Ov the afternoon that we visited Ficsole, heavy clouds were rolling 
about, now and then obscuring the sun, at other times flinging their 
broad shadows upon hill and plain. When at last we got to the top of 
the high rock on which the city is perched, the scene was truly glorious. 
The declining sun was partially obscured, and we had one of those misty 
effects in which Turner delighted. Some pencils of unobscured light at 
last escaped from the sun, and bathed Florence in a sea of liquid gold ; 
the plain at our feet stretched away for a distance, I am told, of 30 miles ; 
it was not merely a fertile field, but a fertile field converted into a 
forest— of olives. A monastery stands upon the highest part of the hill, 
and the view is best seen from its windows.. .Two or three fragments 
of the ancient wall of the town remain. One piece exhibited nine 
courses of stones, and seemed to me to be twenty- one feet high. The 
blocks were quadrangular, but imtooled ; they were evidently in the same 
state as when taken from the quarry, and the quarrymen seem to have 
availed themselves simply of the natural partings of the rock. They 
were of various sizes, but mostly very large ; several were six feet in 
length. Of course, much regularity could not be observed in the bed 
of the stones : they were placed as we would place books of various sizes 
if required to pack them closely in a box. The work was altogether 
colossal. Two specimens of Eoman work remain in the place ; one of 
them a theatre, the other what is said to be the wall of a palace. The 
theatre is planted on the side of a slope — like the amphitheatre of Bor- 
covicus — so as to obtain a partial support from the ground. Some rows 
of seats have been imcovered, and some caverns beneath, in which the 
wild beasts are said to have been lodged, have been excavated. This 

* The subiect is also laboured by Mr. Hodgson in connection with Urpeth, co. 
Durham, in his Observations on the Wrekendike, 2 Arch. ML, 4to series, 133. 
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was interestmg enough, but what took my fancy most was the wreck of 
the palace. The masonry was evidently Boman, but it had an Etruscan 
look about it. The stones are large, tooled on the edges where they come 
in contact with one another, but left rough on the face. The line of 
the courses, though generally regular, is not perfectly so^a large stone 
occasionally protruding into another ; the upright joints, too, are not 
always perpendicular. The work reminded me strongly of the north 
gateway of Borcoyicus, and I think that the next time I visit that spot I 
shall be able to point out its Etruscan features. The Eomans seem 
never to have forgotten the lessons they learned from the earlier poss- 
essors of N'orth Italy. 

The Etruscan remains are much more complete at Yolterra than Pie* 
sole. The town is planted upon a very high hill, and comes into sight at 
least two hours before you reach it. The view firom it, when you do get 
within its walls, is very extraordinary. A desolation reigns around 
which reminds you of the reports that travellers give you respecting the 
region surrounding the Dead'Sea. And yet olive groves and vineyards 
appear here and there, as if to put in a protest against the unfavourable 
opinion you are about to form. The present city does not occupy one 
half of the ground embraced by the ancient walls, which can be traced 
throughout their entire circuit. Several most interesting specimens of 
the original Etruscan walls remain. One piece, of considerable length, 
I calculated was about 3*5 feet high. The character of the masonry 
was the same as at Fiesole, but the blocks were larger and the courses 
more irregular. The joints were close, and the stones were set 
without mortar. On looking at this mass of masonry, I could almost 
fancy I was looking on the face of some perpendicular cliff— the face of 
the stones being untoolod, and the joints of the bmlding looking like 
the natural parting of the rock. I examined two of the gateways of 
the city. One of them, the Porta aU'Arco, is a magnificent piece of 
work. The greater part of it is undoubtedly Etruscan ; but, for reasons 
which I cannot detail in this brief note, I would have said that its 
beautifally turned arch was Eoman, had I not been informed that Mr. 
Layard and others, who are better capable of judging than I am, and 
who had more time to examine it, have declared the whole to be Etrus- 
can. The other gate is the Porta d'Ercole. The lower part is Etrus- 
can — the arch is Mediseval. There are, however, sufficient traces to 
show that this gateway had originally not been arched over by regularly 
formed vomsoirs, but had been stepped over (like some portions of the 
i&rwrium at Cilumum) — a mode of construction for which the large slabs 
used by the Etruscans were peculiarly suitable. 
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Bat the chief interest of Yolterra consists in its museum. Here are 

preserved an immense number of cinerary urns found in the tombs, 
which are left much in the state in which they were found. These 
tombs are all outside the walls. They consist of caverns, many of them 
excavated out of the rock. The urns are placed upon a ledge, which 
runs round the cavern. In almost every instance the tombs have been 
rifled-^some of them in Boman times, and others at a more recent 
period— everything being found in the utmost confusion. Curiously 
enough, the pine-cone ornament is always found accompanying a tomb, 
either on it or in it. When the excavators meet with this object, they 
know that their search will be rewarded with success. I feel sure that 
this ornament, which we so constantly meet with in lioman stations, 
and which it appears the Eomans borrowed from the Etruscans, is em- 
blematical of animal fire— of life. There seems to me to be something 
beautiful in their planting it in their tombs. They seem, by doing so, 
to express their confidence that the seed that they thus sow in weak- 
ness will one day blossom in eternal life. 

The urns, of which there is so large a share in the museum, are 
dwarf sarcophagi, between two and three feet long, and proportionately 
broad and high. Some of them are composed of terra cotta, but most 
of them consist of alabaster, which abounds in the neighbourhood. 
Nearly all of them are elaborately carved. The spirit of the designs 
and their excellent workmanship are very remarkable. The drapery of 
some of the figures is quite Grecian in its character. 

That the Etruscans came from the East is pretty plain from their 
works. On a large slab preserved in the museum, and which was used 
to close the entrance into a tomb, is carved a figure precisely resem- 
bling some of those which Mr. Layard has brought from Assyria. 
This stone has an inscription round its edge in Etruscan characters. 
Some of the ornaments on the urns are similar to those Mr. Layard 
foimd at Nimroud, and which afterwards passed into Grecian and 
Roman architecture. Amongst the minor objects preserved in the 
museum are some seals, shaped like the Egyptian scarabaeus ; some also 
are engraved with characters that looked to me like Persian. 

Most of the urns are doubtiess Etruscan ; but I had not gone far in 
my examination of them before I had put the question to the curator 
(who is well up in his subject), **Are you sure that this is not 
Boman? " He told me that in many cases they could not distinguish 
the one fr*om the other, unless, as was sometimes the case, they had an 
inscription upon them. In this fact we have a proof of the extent to 
which the Eomans were indebted to the Etruscans for their artistic 
knowledge. 
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The carvings on the urns are very interesting. On the lid is usually 
represented the deceased, in a semi-recumbent posture. In the case of 
women, the back of the head is usually veiled, as is done in some of the 
Boman coins struck in honour of a deceased empress — a device beauti- 
fully emblematic of death. The lady often holds a highly-K)mamented 
fjBoi in one hand, and sometimes an apple in the other. The apple, the 
curator infonned me, was to indicate that she had been a fruit-bearing 
tree. In the case of men, I observed no instance in which the deceased 
was represented with a beard. They frequently held a patera in one 
hand, and sometimes a tablet or volume in the other. I was told that 
the patera indicated that the person belonged to the sacerdotal order. 
The frequency of its occurrence is, I think, &tal to this explanation ; 
it may denote the piety of the man, or it may show us that in those 
days, as in the time of Abraham, every man was a priest in his own 
£Emiily. 

On many of the urns a flower, more or less unfolded, was introduced. 
This (unless it be a mere ornament) is intended to show, by its greater 
or less expansion, that the person was snatched away in childhood or 
youth, or dropped his petals from sheer age. The dolphin is another 
common ornament. We also, as you well know, meet with it on Eoman 
altars, and it is frequently introduced in the monumental slabs of the 
early Christian period. I was told that the dolphin indicated that the 
occupant of the urn had been connected with the sea. This could 
hardly be the case so frequently at Yolterra. I fmcy it is indicative of 
the brevity of human life. When I was on my way to Naples, I 
noticed some of these creatures sporting in the blue waves of the Mediter- 
ranean. One of them leapt right out of the water, like a salmon, and 
was soon engulphed again. What an apt illustration of man's life ! We 
are here for a moment, and then plunged again into the unknown abyss. 
In Bede's account of the Saxon Witenagemoto near York, we have a 
similar illustration. 

The principal sculptures are on the front of the sarcophagus, and they 
are as beautiful in sentiment as they are excellent in execution. I will 
select a very few from my note-book : — One represents Aurora rising 
out of the sea; she holds four spirited chargers in hand; her car has not 
yet appeared above the horizon. This surely must be emblematical of 
the resurrection. Another (and this is a common type) represents a horse 
held by a page awaiting his rider. Friends bidding adieu indicate that 
the soul is about to take its long journey. Behind the horse is an at- 
tendant vrith the good and bad deeds of the expiring man packed up 
and thrown across his shoulder, Frequently the good and bod genioa 
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of the person are introduced ; the one with an nplifted torch, the ot^er 
with a hammer to break in pieces, if possible, his reputation. In ser- 
eral instances we have the deceased placed in a reclining position in a 
fimeral car, snch as we see on the reverse of some Soman coins. In 
one case of this kind the horses are yoked like oxen, and they bow their 
heads as if to show how gaUing their present task is. One has evidently 
contained the ashes of a great man. Ten figures are introduced, form- 
ing a funeral procession ; some carry the volumes in which his historio 
deeds are registered, others the lictor's rods, one tho curule chair, 
magistrates in their robes of oflce follow. What is said to be the Rape of 
Proserpine is in one instance, perhaps more, represented. I suspect the 
idea intended is simply the forcible removal of the lost one to another 
sphere. The Rape of Helen is shown upon one urn ; her return on 
another. The Battle of the Centaurs and Lapathso is frequently intro- 
duced. When this is the case, an overturned wine amphora is seen on 
the ground. No doubt this subject represents Death the destroyer of 
men. Another common subject is what has been called a human 
sacrifice. A man kneels with one knee upon a low altar, and either 
plunges the knife into his bared breast himself, or aUows a priestess to 
do it for him. His good genius stands on one side keeping off 
those of his Mends who would forcibly interfere -^ his daughter (re- 
presenting his family) stands on the other in hopeless, helpless grief. 
This subject occurs so often that I think the sacrifice must be metaphori- 
cal and not literal. In our day we have seen men sacrifice themselves 
fbr their country as really as if they had bled upon an altar. Several 
urns represent the scene of the chase. 


UONTHLY MEETING, 8 JJNUAET, 1862. 
Richard Cail, Esq,^ in the Chair. 

Donations.— i^ow the University of Chriatiania, A fine bronze medal, 
''Academiae Regiae Non. Eridericianae Sacra Semisecularia, D. II. 
Septbr., M.Dcoc.Lxi. The following books. On cirklers Ber6ring, af 
C. M. Ouldberg. 1861. Om Kometbanemes Indbyrdes Beliggenhed, af 
H. Mohn, 1861. Karlamagnus Saga ok Kappa Hans, udgivet of C. R. 
linger. 11. 1860. Old Norsk Lsesebog, udgiven af P. A. Nunck og C. 
R. Unger, 1 847. Det Kongelige Norske Prederiks tfniversitets Stiftelse^ 
af M. J. Mourad, 1861. — From the Canadian Institute. The Canadian 
Journal, parts 35 and 36. 

Coins.— 7!^ Hev. James Everett exhibits an Egyptian brass coin of 
Claudius, and Mr. William Pearson, of South Shields/ presents a third-^ 
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brass coin of Constantme, fotind on the Law Bank in 1861. Insigni- 
ficant as a mere/coin, the latter is not without its interest in connection 
with the term of Roman occupation of the station at Shields Law. 

BiNe. — Sir Walter C. Treveli/an sends an impression from an antique 
plain gold ring, recently bought at Malton by a fdend, who was assured 
that it had been dug up at Newcastle. The stone is red, well inserted,^ 
and exactly on a level with the surface of the ring. The subject is a 
Cupid offering grapes to an aged head. 

BxiMAN Italy. — Br. Bruce exhibits many photograms of Bx)man re- 
mains in the land which he recently visited. 

Pottery peom Lowick. — Br. Bruce exhibits a curious implement of 
day, found close to the Devil's Causeway, just behind Lowick. It is 
incised with crossing lines, branches, and a cross with a radiated circle ; 
resembles Eoman pottery, and yet may be of comparatively modem date 
'—indeed, Br. Charlton jocularly insists that it is an old butter-stamp. 


ANNIVERSART MEETING, 3 Fehruwry, 1862. 
The Right Hon. Lord JRavensworth, President, in the Chair. 

OpFicEns AND CoTTNCiL. -— Pfl^row .* His Grace the Duke of !N'orthumber- 
land, K.G. — President : The Eight Hon. Lord Ravensworth. — Vtce' 
Presidents : Sir Charles M. L. Monck, Bart-, Sir Walter Calverley Tre- 
velyan, Bart., John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., and John Clayton, Esq. — 
Treasurer : Matthew Wheatley, Esq. — Secretaries : Edward Charlton, 
Esq., M.D., and the Rev. John CoUingwood Bruce, LL.D. — Council: 
The Hev. Edward Hussey Adamson, the Rev. James Raine, and Messrs. 
Robert Richardson Dees, William Dickson, John Dobson, Martin Dunn, 
John Fenwick, William KeU, William Hylton Dyer Longstaffe (Editor), 
Edward Spoor, Robert White, and WilHam Woodman. — Publisher: Mr. 
WUHam Dodd. — * Auditors : Messrs. R. R. Dees, and Robert White. 

1^:ew Mjsmbebs. — ^Mr. William Adamson, Cullercoats ; Mr. Frederick 
Shaw, East Parade, N'ewcastle ; Mr George Luckley, Claremont Place, 
Newcastle. 

Donations of Books. — From Sir W. C. Tr&oelyan, Ba/rt. Report of 
tlie Lords' Committees to examine precedents of Peers' Proxies, 1817. — 
From the Kilkenny Archceological Socieiy. Their Papers and Proceedings, 
Ko. 34. — From Mr. J. O. Forster. Enshrined Hearts of Warriors and 
Illustrious People, by Emily Sophia Hartshome, Newcastle, 1861. 

Books Pubchased.— Raine' s Extracts from the Records of the 
Northern Circuit, Surtees Society, 1S61. 

Proposed Mtjsettm.— i2««o^^ef, that the Committee appointed to con- 
duct the purchase of the ground be instructed to complete the purchase 
without delay; and that, subsequently, an appeal be made to the public 
to obtain funds for the building. 
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FOETT-NINTH ANITUAL BEPOBT. 

The excellent resumi of the Society's proceediiigs contained in the volame 
of Transactions precludes the necessity of giving in detail the events of 
the past twelve months. Many valuable donations of books and of 
antiquities have been received, and interesting papers have been read at 
the monthly meetings. Among the latter, the council would especially 
call attention to the very valuable account of the Boman Bridge over the 
North Tyne, at the Chesters, contributed by Mr. Clayton, by whose 
liberal exertions the whole of this important structure has been laid bare/ 
along with a portion of the Wall — the most complete, if not the largest, 
of any existing along the line of the great barrier. The Council wish 
to remind the members that at the next Anniversary Meeting, in ISG^^ 
the Society will have completed the 50th year of its existence, and the 
Council would suggest that this event should be marked by some great 
effort to ameliorate tho position of the Society. Nothing, probably, 
would be more acceptable to the members, or more appreciated by the 
public, than the completion of the long- wished- for museum, for the 
ever-increasing collections of the antiquities. The ground for this pur- 
pose — being that lying between the Castle and the Black Gate — has 
been already agreed for, and the purchase money is ready to be paid 
down; but beyond this, the funds in the hands of the Committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose do not extend. Indeed, tho amount of money 
subscribed has barely equalled the sum required for the purchase of the 
ground. It is impossible to look upon the stores accumulated witlun 
these walls, and not to feel how disadvantageously they are placed for 
study and for effect. Boman altars and inscriptions are hidden away 
in dark comers : the earlier remains of our primitive races, the celts, 
and runes, so often found in this district, are so crowded in our glass- 
cases that, with the imperfect side light, it is impossible to distinguish 
their outline. The great increase of the Society's library, through the 
liberal donations of Sir Walter Trevelyan and others, renders it neces- 
sary that all tho space in the library should be allotted to books, as, 
with the able assistance of Mr. Dodd, one of the members of the Society, 
it will shortly be in possession of a complete catalogue of all the books, 
pamphlets, and engravings in its library. The number of new mem- 
bers has not, in the past year, been so great as in the year preceding, 
but the Society has lost very few by resignation or death. The Council 
have, moreover, to express their satisfaction with the mode in which 
the volumes of the Society's Transactions have been edited by Mir. 
Longstaffe. 
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SILYEH EELICS OF THE 16th AND 17th CENTTJEIES. 

Mr. Lonostatfe, by permission of the Executors of the late Mr. 
Joseph Gamett, of Newcastle, exhibits the following articles from 
their testator's mnltifarions collections: — I. A couple of Apostle 
Spoons formerly presented by sponsors at christenings. The present 
fine examples weigh 4 oz., and have figures of Sts. Peter and Paul ; the 
hall mark is t (1560) ; the tradesman's mark is some animal; the leo- 
pard's head is in the bowl ; and the initials of the child to whom they were 
giyeuy being 8. 1., with a knot, are pounced on the back of the bowls. 
''And all this for the hope of a couple of Apostle Spoons and a cup to eat 
caudle in." — f£en JonsonJ — • II. Another Apostle Spoon, weighing 
2 oz. 17 dwt., rather later, but in still finer preservation. It bears the 
figure of St. Simon the Zealot, with his saw; the hall mark is/. (1623); 
the tradesman's mark is E. H. ; leopard's head in bowl. The endorsed 
initials are a^ pounced. " I'll be a gossip, Beuford. I have an odd 
Apostle Spoon.^^ — f Beaumont and Fletcher,) — III. The figure of an 
Apostle from an old spoon, affixed to a shank and bowl, reworked or newly- 
made in 1739, in imitation of one of the older Apostle Spoons; a 
curious adaptation, weight, 1 oz. 18 dwt. — lY. Two Apostle Spoons 
composed of brass or '* laten," apparently of very considerable antiquity; 
a rose supplies the place of the leopard's head of the assay office, but 
there is no attempt to imitate the hall marks of later introduction. — 

V. Jetton on the marriage of Charles I. (Medallio History, xv. 1.) — 

VI. Briot's Coronation 'HLo^dl, draum, sword {jly, 11.) — VII. Jettons 
. >«n the birth and baptism of Charles 11. , (xrv. 16, 10.) — VIII. Oval 

Medal, gUt, with portraits of Charles I. and Henrietta, legends en- 
graved, garter encircling. — IX. Beautiful oval Medal, gilt (resembling 
xiv. 4), finely preserved, aU in relief, with rich portrait of the King, 
and his arms. — X. Oval Medal, portrait of Charles, legend and arms 
engraved. — XI. Copy of the rare Oxford Crown, with view of Oxford 
under the King's horse, finely cast and chased. — XII. Royalist's 
Heart, a box in that form, with engraved inscriptions. Obv. ^^ Quis 
temperit a lacft/tKls, JanMMry 30, 1648," eye shedding tears; rev. 
" / liu6 and dy in hyaltye,^^ bleeding heart pierced by two arrows, 
., Interior — Obv. a small portrait of Charles in relief; rev. ^^Imornefor 
monerchie.*^ — XIII. Simon's Dunbar Medal, with portrait of Cromwell, 
and representation of a parliament (xxii. 3.) — ^ XIV. Oval Medal, gilt, 
with '' Cabolus Secunbus — C. B. ; " very young and unusual head of 
Charles II. — XV. Specimens of the early Massathusets Shillings. - 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 6 MARCH, 1862. 
Martin Dunn, Esq., in the Chair, 

DoKATioir. — By Mr. George Nolle Clark. A checked linen table-clotb. 
used at the coronation of King George III. It seems to be composed 
of widths of the material sown together. 


SHERIFFS OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
By John Hodgson Hiin>£, Esa. 

Those who have had occasion to refer for genealogical or other purposes 
to the lists of Sheriffs, originally published by Fuller, and copied by 
our county historians, are well aware how meagre this source of in- 
formation is as regards Northumberland, compared with other counties. 

For a long period, commencing with the reign of Edward lY., 
the Sheriffs of Northumberland either refrained from tendering their 
accounts at the Exchequer, or they did so in a very imperfect and ir- 
regular form, so that in very many cases no Sheriff's name appears upon 
the Pipe Rolls, from which almost exclusively Fuller's lists are derived. 

This system was checked, though not entirely abolished, in the 3rd of 
Edward YI., when an Act of Parliament was passed, requiring the 
Sheriffs of Northumberland to account in the same way as the Sheriffs 
of other counties. 

Although the irregularity is said to have originated at the very com- 
mencement of the reign of Edward lY.,^ we do not immediately discover 
any blanks in the list of Sheriffs. 

In the 14th year the Earl of Northumberland had a grant of the 
Shrievalty for life,' and continued to hold the office till the death of 
Richard III., when he was superseded by Henry YII., but reinstated 
the following year. In the meantime the office was held by Sir Robert 
Manners, Knight. Fuller places this Sheriff by mistake in the 4th of 
Richard III., the true date of his appointment being the very day of 
the accession of Henry YII., August 22nd, 1485.* 

1 See contemporaiy ttatement, HodgaozL's NorUiuinberland, Fart I., p. 865. 

* Originalia. 

. P Bobertus Manen, miles, vice-oomes, ab 22 Augruti, quo die Bex Hen. YII. 
ineepit xegaaEe.— %Kot. Fipao. 
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. Ihmiig this reign of 24 yeaFs, FuUgf has only ascertained the namea 
of 7 sheriffs, and only 16 during the 38 years of the succeeding reign of 
Henry YIII^, nor has he always assigned these names to their correct 
official years. I have now the satisfaction of laying before the Society 
a complete list during both reigns. These have been compiled from 
various documents formerly in the Pipe Office^ subsidiary to the Great 
BoH, and from tho records of Exchequer proceedings against de&ulting 
Sheriffs. In my investigation I have been materially aided by Mr. 
Joseph Burt, one of the Assistant Keepers of the Public Eecords. Prom 
the same sources I have supplied the deficiency of three names during 
the reign of Philip and Mary. 

During the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., Fuller's list is com- 
plete, but it terminates with the 13th of Charles I., and is moreover 
deficient as to the names of the Sheriffs appointed in the 3rd, 5th, and 
10th years. These names have been supplied, the two former from Sir 
Thomas Swinbum's Sheriff's Book, the last from Harleian MS. 6171, 
which contains lists of Sheriffs throughout England, nearly identical 
with Fuller's. 

During the succeeding 47 years, from the 13th of Charles I. to the 
accession, of James II., Hutchinson has only been able to supply the 
names of nine Sheriffs. I have succeeded in completing the series from 
various sources. 

Down to the 18th Charles I., the names are from the Pipe Office 
Records with the exception of the 16th ; with regard to which these 
documents present a blank suggestive of Fuller's commentary " Ingra- 
tum hello debemus inane." 

Within the period, however, of this shrievalty a general election 
occurred, and the^ Sheriff's name, though wanting* where it ought to 
have been, on the Return for the County of Northumberland, was found, 
on a frirther search, appended to the Return for the Borough of Morpeth. 

The 19th year is again a blank in the Pipe Records, but in the Com- 
mons' Journal of the following year there is a reference by name to the 
late Sheriff of Northumberland, which gives the required information. 

In the 20th year, the Parliament, usurping the fdnctions of the Crown, 
appointed the Sheriffs by an ordinance, and the nine following names 
are derived from the Journals of the two Houses. 

Thenceforward the list is compiled from the newspapers in the 
British Museum, and the Pepysian Library at Cambridge, and from 
1666 from the Gazettes. 

From the accession of James II., a perfect list has already been pub- 
lished in Mackenzie's History of Northumberland, to which it was 
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contributed by the late Thomas DaTidBon, Esq.^ Clerk of the Peace, 
from the County Records. 

I propose at a future period to communicate a revised list of the 
earlier SherifOs of Northumberland, with which I have made some pro- 
gress, but it appeared to me desirable in the mean time to offer the 
present paper, which supplies all blanks in the published series firom 
the reign of Edward lY. to the present timoi and supplies upwards of 
80 gaps in the existing series. 

COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
LIST OF SHERIFFS. 

Henry F27. 1-2. Hobertus Maners, miles 

2-8. Henricus Comes I^orthumbrias^ 

3-4. Idem. 

4-5. Idem. 

5-6. Johannes Middleton, miles 

6-7. WiUiehnus Tyler, miles 

7-8. Idem. 

8-9. Eogerus Fenewyk, armiger 

9-10. Johannes Heron de Chipches, armiger 
10-11. Eicardus Carnaby, armiger 
11-12. Badulphus Harbottell, miles 
1213. Thomas Grey de Horton 
13-14. G^orgius Taalbois, miles 
14-15. Idem. 

15-16. Edwardus Radclyf, armiger 
16-17. Edwardus Badclyf, miles 
17-18. Idem. 
18-19. Eadulphus Ewre 
19-20. Thomas Uderton 
20-21. Idem. 

21-22. HumMdus Lysle, miles 
22-23. Mcholas Bydley, armiger 
23-24. Idem. 

24 & 1 Senry VUI, Idem. ^ 
Menry VIIL 1-2. Nicholas Ridley, armiger 

2-3. Eogerus Fenwyk, armiger 

3-4. Edwardus Badclyf, miles 

4-5. Idem. 

5-6. Badulphus Eenwyk 

6-7. Idem. 

7-8. Nicholas Haryngton (Enington.) 

4 The Earl of Nortbumberland held the office of Sheriff of Northumberland under 
a grant for life, bearing date 14th of Edward lY. He was dispossessed on the acces- 
sion of Henry Yll., but obtained restitution the following year. 
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* 

8*9. Bicazdus Thyrkelli anniger 

0-10. Idem. 

10-11. Ghristoplieras Thirkeld 
11-12. Gteorgius Shelton, armiget 
12-13. Gluistopberas Dakres, milea 
13-14. WillielmtLs Ellerker, armiger 
14-15. Idem. 

15-16. Willielmos Heron, miles 
16-17. Williehnus Ellerker, miles 
17-18. Cuthbextus Batclyff, armiger 
18-19. WiUielmus Eure— Evers— Ewr 
19-20. Johannes Delavale, miles 
20-21. Edwardus Gfrey, miles 
21-22. PhOippas Dacres, miles 
22-23. Guthbertns Batclyff, armiger 
23-24. WillielmuB Heron, miles 
24-25. Nicholans Horseley, armiger 
25-26. Henricos ComM iSTorthmiibria 
26-27. Idem. 
27-28. Idem. 
28-29. Idem. 

29-30. Johannes Horseley, armiger 
30-31. Idem. 

31-32. Guthbertas Batclyff, miles 
32-33. Johannes Wetherington, nules 
33-34. Beginaldus Gamaby, mdes 
34-35. Johannes Belavale, miles 
35-36. Thomas Hylton, nules 
36-37. Johannes Gollingwood 
37-38. Thomas Hylton, miles 
Edward VL .. 1. Johannes Horseley, armiger 

2. Johannes Delavale, miles 

3. Thomas Hylton, miles 

4. Johannes Forster, miles 

5. Thomas Grey, miles 

6. Bobertas GolHngwood 

7 ft 1 Mary. Johannes Wytheryngton, nulea 
Philip and Mary 1-2. Johannes Delavale, miles 

2-3. Georgius Heron 
3-4. Bobertus EUerker, miles 
4-5. Georgius Batcliffe, miles 
5-6. & 1 EUzaibeth. Johannes Witheringtoni milea 

CharieB Z 1 - 2. Guthbertus Heron, armiger 
2-3. Francis Brandling, armiger 
3-4. Thomas Swinbum, miles 
4-5. Idem. 

5-6. Thomas Carr de Ford, armiger 
6-7. Bobertas Brandlings armiger 
. 7 * •» Nicfholas lownley, armiger 
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8-9. ITicholas Tempest, miles 
9-10. Thomas Middleton, armiger 
10-11. Badulphus Selby, miles 
11-12. WilliedmuB Camaby, miles 
12-13. WiUielmus Witheiington 
13-14. Bobertus Bewick, armiger 
15-16. Williehnns Orde, armiger 
16-17. Bobertus Mitfordy armiger 
17-18. Willielmus Selbji armiger 
18-19. Idem. 

19-20. Gilbertas Swinhoe, armiger 
20-21. Michaelis Weldon 
21-22. John Fenwick, baronettos 
22-23. Bobertus Clayering de Brenkbum 
23-24. Williehnus Shafto de BaYington 
24-25. Bobertus Lisle de Fdton 
24 &1 of CharlM IL, Idem. 
Charhi IT. I - 2. Balph DelavaX miles 

2-3. Bobertus Mitford, armiger 
8-4. BicarduB Forster de I^euham 
4-5. Bobertus Middleton 
5-6. Bobertus Shafto de Beuwell 
6-7. Johannes Ogle de Egglingham 
7-8. Lucas Killingworth 
8-9. Edwardus Fenwick de Stanton 
9-10. Idem. ' 

10-11. Idem. 
11-12. Idem. 
{Seitoratwnt May 29, 1660.} 

12-13. Balph Jenison 

13-14. Mark Milbank 

14«15. Thomas Bewick 

15-16. Balph Selby 

16-17. Sir Francis Bowes, Ent. 

17-18. Sir WiUiam Middleton, Bart. 

18-19. Sir William Forster, £nt. 

19-20. Sir Cuthbert Heron, Bart. 

20-21. Bobert Shafto of Benwell 

21-22. John Heron of Bockenfield 

22-23. William Selby 

23-24. Francis Addison 

24-25. John Forster 

25-26. Martin Fenwick 

26-27. Sir [niomas Loraine, Bart. 

27-28. John Shafto 

28-29. XJtrect Whitfield 

29-30. Francis Forster 

:80-31. Mark Milbank, Bart 

81-32. Edward Blackett 

82-33. Henry Ogle of Eglingham 
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83-34. Edmund Craster of Craster. 

34-35. Idem. 

85-36. James Howard| Esq. 

P.S. — Since writing the above I have had an opportunity of com- 
paring Fuller's list -with a Catalogue of Northumbrian Sheriffs com- 
piled by that laborious antiquary, Eoger Dodsworth, and comprised in 
the 45th volume of his stupendous collection, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. This list is not in its earlier portion so care- 
fully prepared as to supersede the necessity of a reference to the 
origiual records, but it enables me to supply with perfect accuracy the 
very few lacunae which occur in EuUer during the reigns of Eichard II. 
and his successors, down to the period comprised in my communication 
above. I append the few additions and corrections which are required 
during these reigns :-« 

Eichard H. — ^Fuller gives the name of Henry Percy, Earl of Northum- 

land, as Sheriff in the 1 5th and 16th years, and again in 
the 20th and 21st. It appears that he held the office 
also during the intermediate years, his tenure being, by 
patent, for life. Dodsworth has collected also some names 
of " Subvicecomites," or Under-sheriffs, during years 
when the office was executed by deputy. 
Thus, Anno 9. we have Henry de Percy, Sheriff, John Burond 

cum eo. 

10. Idem, Henry de Bingfield cum ea. 

11. Idem, Bertram Monbouch^ cum eo. 

22. John de Penwick, John Montague cum eo. 

Senr^TT. — ^Fuller has two vacant years, the 5th and the 13th. He 
assigns Gerard Heron, Knt., and Robert XJmfravill, both 
to the second year, whereas they served respectively in 
the 2nd and 3rd. This correction refers the name want- 
ing to the 6th instead of the 5th year, and Dodsworth 
supplies the name of Thomas Bokeby. This is further 
confirmed by the authority of an independent list abeady 
referred to in the Harleian Library. The other names 
are all correct, but each belongs to a year later than that 
assigned by Fuller. The correct sequence is as follows :— . 

Ajmo 1. Henry de Percy, filius Comitis Northumb* 
2. Gerard Heron, miles 
8. Robert XJmfravill, miles 

4. John Mitford, miles 

5. John Clavering, miles 

6. Thos. Rokeby 

7. Bob. Umfravill, miles, &c., &o. 

JBhnrjf K — Fuller has again one name too few. He omits Robert 
Harbottle, who served the broken portion of the 14th of 
Henry lY. and a portion of the 1st Henry Y.| com« 
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menciag mth Bobert Hannen. Theoonrected list standi 
thus:— 

14 Elmrff IV. and 1 Renry F.^Bob. Harbottle 

1-2 Eenry V. — Rob. Manors 
2-3 Henry K — Edw. Hastings, mflesy &c., fto. 

Mmry VL — ^In this reign Fuller is accuratej except as to a few clerical 
eiTors. 

Anno 24, he misprints Earing for Hardrng. 

Anno 30, ,» Heronford for Heron de Ford. 

Anno 33| and elsewhere, Mavers for Maners. 

The list is now perfect at both ^ids, the published Kpe-Bolls giyinur 
«s the early reigns, and leaying only those of the three Edwards, whick 
are very faulty, to be supplied. 

I am indebted to my nephew, the Boy. John Bichard King, Fellow of 
Uerton College, Oxon , for a copy of Dodsworth's list. 


ABSTBACT OF THE INVENTOBT OF THE GOODS OF 
WILUAM MORE, ESQ., ov Bank Hall, Lastcashibb. 

FbOX Sut W» C. TSETELTAK, BaBT. 

[Of the ancient family from which the deceased gentlemen descended, 
something may be seen in the Baronetages. ^^ Whereof was Sir 
William de la More, who was made knight-banneret, by Edward 
the Black Prince, at the Battle of Poictiers, in France. He was a 
very considerable man in that time, and wrote the life and Death 
of Edward II. and III., which is made much use of by Barnes, 
and other historians who wrote of those times." " Edward More, 
of More, and Bsmk Hall, Esq. (son and heir of Col. John More, of 
More Hall, who defended Liverpool againgt King Charles I., by 
a (laughter of Bigby,) was to have been created a baronet, in the 
year 1660, but the Recepi Vfdi^ not signed till March 1, 1661-2, 
and the patent passed not under the great seal until I^ot. 22, 
1676."] 

A TRUE and lawfull Inventory of all the goodes and cattelles of 
William Moore, Esquire, of the Bancke Haule, late deceased, veued and 
valued, easteamed and praiesed, by Mr. Thomas Binching, Mr. AUexander 
Bygby, Mr. William Banyster, Mr. Oliver Fairehurst, Thomas Bridge, 
and Nicholas Bygbie, the xv'^ day of August, 1502. [read 1602.] 

Greate Chaumber. One standing bedd, one truckle bed, with glasso 
and siling in the same chamber, 6^. 13«, 4^. Three fc^ather beddes, two 
boubtero, thiee; pilloes, ti\i white blancketesi \j Irish oadnes and fine sea 
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curtaines, 41, 78. 8i. One table, one forme, one chnire with one buffet 
stoole, and one cbist with an ironn grate with j bord, 9«. 6^. 

Littell Ghaumber. One standing bedd, one buckle bedd, two feather 
beddesy ij boulstersy one piLloe, three white blanckettes, two cadnes, 
with one coverlett, and fine curtainesbeelonging theronto, 4«. 14«. One 
table, one chaire, one forme, one small grate, with one paire of tounges, 
6«. Some wainscott in the same chamber, with glasse, 40f • 

Littell Studdie beelonging to the same chamber. One lyttell tumde 
stoole, one wiskett, and six littell shelves, 1«. 

Great Parler. One long table, one square table, one forme, one foote 
stoole, fiye chaires, fowre ould stooles, one iron grate, one apple grate, 
one tosting forck, one paire of bellowes, one smale chist, with one 
payre of playeing tables, 1/. lOa, One carpett and fowreteene ould 
oussinges, 6«. Three picturesy 3«. Ad, Wainscott and glasse in the 
same parler, 8/. 6s, M. Two ould coverings with two pHloes at the 
stare headd, 10«. 

Littell Parler. One standing bedd, one truckle bedd, ij fetherbeddes, 
ij boulsters, iiij blanckettes, one coverlett, one covering with fower cur- 
tainesy U. lOi. 6d. One cubberd, one chist, one hange lock, two paire 
of gloves, two formes^ one Btdll, with one paire of tounges, 5f. lOd* 
Wainscott and glasse in the same chamber, 4l. 

Chaumber over the Butterie. One standing bedd &c., two paire of 
snuffers, two brushes, one looking glasse, one focety one iron grate, one 
standiahe. 

Greate Closset. Three stone of wooll, 40«. One chyst» two holies, 
fower hoggeshed^ three barrells, two combes, one tumell, a beame of 
iron and scales to them with six leaden weightes conteyning one hun- 
dred and a half weight, two iron casementes, two conie nettes, one 
payre of yome wyndinges, one ould clocke, with other odd necessaries, 
as woodden disshes and stone pottes, with ^encheares, one littel stoole, 
with a forme, one wooden beame, and scales, with one wyskett, and a 
paire of woolen cardes, dO<. Certaine dues of yome, 6f. 8^. 

Maidens Chaumber. — In Linnen. — Li the Buttery, — Drie Larder. 
Two ratten trappes. — Wett Larder. Three salting tubbes, one great 
cowmbe &c., twoe ratten trappes. — Cooling Howse. Three stunndes, 
one cowmbe, one eshen, one mugg, 68, 6d, — • Brewhouse. One brewing 
combe, with a cover, &c. — Dey Howse. Jn treene vessell xxx^peices, 
108. — Eattching. ix brasses pottes, v greate and smale, one chafer, 
one morter with pestell, ij chafing dishes, ij skillettes, ij candlestickes^ 
&c. — Gatehowse Chamber. — Middle Chaumber. — Chappel Chaumber. 
One standing bedd, &c. — Outer Parler. Seven chistes, &c. — 
Chappell. One ould beddsted, v spinning wheeles, one saddle, with 
furniture for a light horse, one oulde coubbcrd, iij bottles, iij paire 
of yome windinges and stooles for them, one chist, with other smale 
tryffes, 21#. 6d, In grease and talloe, ij stone, 68. — Servinge 
Menu's Chaumber. One huppe of a bruing eombe. •— The oth^ 
next Chaumber. Fower barrds of salte and j leade, 26«. 6d. — - 
Backe Howse. — Ould Mr.. John's Chaumber. Li glasse, 1«. [nothing 
else.^ — - The Oxe Howse. One bedd steade, &c. — Oxe Howse Chaum- 
ker. la the ky U, j baize, i} dubble braekei^ 24r. -— The IBhule. 
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Three loung tables, one ronnde table, iiij fonnes, ij caliviers, onld ar- 
mour for two menn, and seaven headpeeces, vij pickes, with one hande 
Btaff one greate whettetone^ two ould tresselB, 36«. 6d. In wainescot 
and glasse, 21. — CattelL — Pnlleine. — In lyme and limestones, lOtf. 

— Fuell. — Apparrell. — Plate, Rinnges, and Jewelles, vizd. Three 
dozen and one mlver spoones, two gilt saltes, with covers, one greate 
gilt boule, with a coyer, ii lyttell gilt cnppes, one gilt cup, with a co- 
yer, one silver bonle, one lytle silver porrenger, with a cover, iiij gould 
ringes, one gilt tablet, ij tagges, one bone picture bownde about with 
silver, zi peeces of oolde broken silver, with cogniscnss, 22^. 6«. Sd. — 
Goodes and catell att Finch Howsse. — In the Gorsey Close at Linecker. 

— In Bootell Mill. — In Come. — In the Horse Mill. ^- Inn the 
Winde Mill at Lewerpoole towne's end. The remander of a leasse of 
the sayd myll, beeing xij yeares and a half, as appeareth by the sayd 
leasse bearing date the ziiij*>> of March 29 Eliz., vcdor 40/. *— Snmmay 
448/. 98. 4d. 

Debtes which are owing to William More, Esqnier, late deceased. 
Lent Her Majestic, as appeersby the privy scale, 20/., Captaine Malbey, 
41/. 12«., Mr. Bonlton, 8/., Mr. Bentcham for Sir Edwarde More, 8/. — • 
Mr. Deverex, 409., Mr. Suthorth, 20/. — Mr. Eoberte More,' 82/. 3«. Id.^ 
Mr. Anthoncy More, 22«. 4d, — Mr. John Crosse, for iron, 20/. 38. 6d, 
[other sums for iron.] — Summa totalis, 271/. 158. 6d. oh, 

Reareges of Benntes. — Sir Richard MoUineuz for Mr. Bobert Mol- 
lineux his rent, 56«. Sd. — Mr. Bobert MorCi for Cassehey, 66a. — 
Mr. Melling, 80«. — [Total, 39/. 18«, lie/.] 

Somma totalis, 755/. 8«. Sd. } 

Debtes which the said WiUiam More, Esquyer, late deceased, left un« 
payd. — Hee oweth to Mr. Thomas MolHneux and Mr. Boberte Mol- 
Hneux for money which the sayd William More kept in his haundes, 
178/. 8«. Item unto Edward More, sonn to the sayd William More, 
which was spente in his sutes, 24/. 13«. Sd. To Sir Bobert Cycelles 
butler, 23/. 6«. Sd. To Mr. Nicholas Moore^ 40«. To Thomas Fazaker- 
ley, 6^. 10«. Summa, 234/. lis. lid. 

Ezhibitum, &c. 2 Oct. 1602. 
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f Db. Chablton exhibits a large circular brass matrix, circa 1800, for 
i some time in the possession of Mr. John Bell, of Gateshead, and said to 
j have been found in the precincts of the Hospital of S. Edmund Con- 
I fessor, in that town. From Laing^s Scottish Seals, it proves to be the 
\ reverse of the Seal of Dunfermlin Abbey, the obverse of which is in the 
J Bodleian Collection of Matrices. The design presents Our Lord Jesus 
) Ghiist with cruciferous nimbusi blessing with his right handi holding^a 
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book with Ms left, seated on a rainbowi his feet on anotheri within a 
Tesical aureola, borne by four angels. Within the aureola, under the 
right hand is a estoile, or Star of Bethlehem ; above the book in the left 
is a crescent. Beneath the upper rainbow, under the estoile, is a quatre- 
foiled, under the book a cinquefoiled, flower. Outside the aureola, be- 
tween the uppper and lower angels, is a star of eight rays on either side. 
Crisp Early English foliage Alls up vacancies. The legend is S xobus 

It VrCE BBXVIS -7- vox HE VENITE I)IOE*T SEp'bIS IIE VEZriTE p'bIS. 

Mortis vel vitae brevis est vox, "Ite^" " Venite.** 
Dicent reprobis, "Itej" "Venite," probis. 

Of death or life short is the voice, " Go," " Come.** 

They will say to the wicked, " Go;" " Come,'' to the good. 


IK8CRIPTI0N ON THE FONT AT BRIDEKIEK. 
By the Rev. W. IfomcHOUSB, B.D.| F.S.A. 

SnrcE you did me the fsivour to insert my paper on the Bridekirk Runes, 
m the .^IHana, I have had an opportunity of inspecting the font itself, 
and I find that the inscription has been most correctly given in Mr. 
Haigh's copy. The points in the original are all clear and well defined, 
of the same uniform character, and at equal distances between the words 
from beginning to end. I am therefore more convinced that those trans- 
latLons are incorrect in which the words are capriciously run together 
without any regard to the points. 

The carving of the sacred subjects on the font is in good preservation, 
and is clearly of the style of what is called '< Early English." It is also 
evident that the Runes must have been inscribed at the same time as 
the sacred symbols on the font. 

[Bridekirk was given to the convent of Gisbum by Waldieve, first 
lord of Allendale, who gave Eirkbride-— another manor with which it is 
apt to be confounded-^to Odard, whose great grandson, Richard de Eirk- 
bride, Mr. Monkhouse is inclined to identify with the Richard of the 
Bridekirk font. The whole descent may be seen imder Wigton and 
Eirkbride, in Nicholson and Bum, and need not be repeated here ; but 
the font seems of a style earlier than that of this Richard's time, for 
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bis second s<m Bichaid did not snoceed Bobert the ddest until 23 Ed- 
ward I. In fibcty the style of the carving may be termed Transitional.'"] 

In speaking of the word ** igrogte," I improperly illustrated the use 
of the prefix ^*i" as it is in the original text, by the prefix **j" as 
employed by Chaucer. Now these two prefixes represent two difEerent 
periods of our language. If we look back a century earlier than 
Chaucer, and consult the few specimens of writing which remain to us, 
we shall find that **i" and not '^y " was prefixed to the past tense of 
the Terb. In a proclamation of Henry III., a.d. 1258, we find the 
word "idon" for ''done" — "before iseide," *' before-mentioned"— 
"iseined with ure peel," ''signed with our seal," &c., &c. 

It would be useless to speculate as to the motiye that induced Eichard 
to record an act of piety in characters that were utterly unintelligible 
to the little Christian congregation of the parish, but we can find a 
ready answer to the question which has been frequently put—How 
these Bunes, the inyention of the Pagan god Woden, the exponents 
of the black arts, the alphabet of the carmina diabolica, could eyer 
haye been blasphemously sculptured on a baptismal font at so late a 
period as I have assigned to it ? However plausible the objection may 
appear, yet at the same time it has no foundation in truth.' Eunes are 
found in Denmark for centuries after its converaion to Christianity. 
" God help the Soul " of the person on whose monument a Eunic epitaph 
was inscribed was the commonest of all prayers, and the intercession of 
Our Saviour and the Virgin is Untreated in Bunie characters on several 
occasions. These cases are not isdated, occurring now and then only, 
but abound all over the country during the 12th, 13th, and I4th cen- 
turies. In fact, they axe so common that it has given rise to a contro- 
versy as to whether the Bunes were not first introduced by the Christian 
missionaries, and not indigenous to Scandinavia. And, as a climax to 
this argument, there are preserved in the museum at Copenhagen, some 
small slips of polished wood on which are engraved kalendars contain- 
ing all the fasts and festivals of the Christian year; so that there is no 
anfffthT!>n«"» in my theory, and no want of precedent to show that 
Bunes were employed by Christians into the 18th century for their 
sepulchral epitaphs, and other purposes of their religion. 

1 It strongly resembles that of the southern doorway of the nave of Durham 
Cathedral, constructed by Bishop Fudsey in the last days of the Norman style. — JBi, 

3 Our readers are familiar with the frequent use in the North of England of Bunei 
on Christian monuments and coins. 

In the third line of the note at page 9 of this volume, there is a provoking typo- 
graphical eixor, ome must be read me. — JSd^ 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 2 APRIL, 1862. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ravensworth, President, in the Chair. 

New Membsb. — The Rev. J. JF, Dunn, Vicar of Warkworth. 

Abticles Exhibited— ^y Ih. Charlton. A fine noble of Edward 
m. found on the Borders, of the type giving an extra fleur-de-lis above 
the first lion on the reverse ; the French quarter with three fleurs-de-lis 
only; and the name misspelled ebwad. A German powder-flask, in 
ivory, with a curiously carved representation of the Resurrection, the 
watchmen being dressed in the civil costumes of James I.'s time.-— ^om 
Mrs. King. A volume of racing lists from 1752 to 1822. 

Donations op Books. — From Mr. C. R. Smith. Note sur les Ouvrages 
offerts a la Soci^t^ d* Emulation, par M. Eoach- Smith, membre corres- 
pondant, Moulins, 1862. — From the Duke of Northumberland. Mr. G. 
Tate's paper on the Old Celtic Town of Greaves Ash, near Linhope. — 
From the Kilkenny Archmlogieal Society . Their Transactions, No. 34. 
— D^om the Canadian InstiUite. The Canadian Journal, N.S., No. 37. 

Impbessions op Seals. — Mr. Challoner presents the following — 

SIOILLV' LIBEBAE SCHOLAE GBAHITICALIS ELIZABETHAE BE6INAE ANGLIAE 

IS VILLA DE ASHBVBNE IN GOKITATV DEBBI . . S . CAPITVL . HOSFITALIS . 

SANCTI . 8PIBITVS . IV SAXIO . DE . VBBE . 


SOME NOTICE OF THE COEBRIDGE LANX. 
By THE Bight Hon. Lobd Eavenswobth. 

Much has been written and divers conjectures have been hazarded of 
the meaning of the mythological group which composes i^e allegory of 
the Corbridge Lanx. None of these conjectures have been considered 
perfectly satisfactory. 

A short treatise upon a subject so connected with the antiquities of 
Northumberland will not be devoid of interest to this Society. 

A recent writer in the Archaeological Journal, after a correct descrip- 
tion of this piece of plate, writes as follows : — 

" The signification of this mythological scene has not been satisfactorily 
explained. The column at the foot of which a female figure is seated, 
may remind the numismatist of the reverse of certain Roman coins 
with the legend ' Securitas,' and it is observed that this symbol may 
here possibly suggest the interpretation of the subject, which may be 
referable to the security of the province of Britain in a period of peace. 
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" According to another conjecture, the scene may relate to a very differ- 
ent subject, and present a symbolical allusion to the period of the year 
when the sun passes into the autumual equinox. 

** Another, and a more probable, interpretation has suggested that 
the group may be intended to represent the apotheosis of a Eoman 
empress, typified by the figure of one of the chief heathen goddesses." 

Such is the summary given by the writer in the Archaeological Jour- 
nal of different conjectures touching the signification of this allegory. 

This writer intimates that the interpretation given by Hodgson, the 
learned historian of the county of Northumberland, of the allegory 
and symbols of the Corbridge Lanx is not a probable interpretation. 
Hodgson considers that this picture presents a symbolical allusion to the 
period of the year when the sun passes into the autumnal equinox. 

Before I had seen either the Archaeological Journal or Hodgson's 
account of the Lanx, I came to a similar conclusion, that these figures 
had some reference to the seasons. 

Hodgson's research has led him to attempt an exact specification of 
the group, and I believe that in the main his interpretation is correct. 

I will proceed to notice some further points, all tending in the same 
direction, and offer my views upon the unexplained portions of the pic- 
ture. With regard to the deities represented, no doubt can exist as to the 
identity of three, viz : Apollo, Minerva, and Diana. I believe also that 
Yesta is rightly named, and that Vesta symbolizes the Earth. The 
altar, with the sacred flame, below this figure is a sufficient proof of her 
identity. As to the fifth figure being Juno, I utterly reject the notion, 
I concur with Hodgson, who cannot perceive in the figure any distin- 
guishing feature or attribute of Juno. 'Not does she present any indi- 
cation whatever of the apotheosis of a Eoman empress or any other 
Eoman matron. In every case where an apotheosis is presented to the 
imagination or the view, whether in poetry or painting, the action 
clearly indicates the transition from mortality to immortality. The 
deified body is received into the company of the celestials, and is de- 
scribed as partaMng of their enjoyments when enrolled in their society— 

" Ulum ego lucidas 
Inire sedes, ducere nectaris 
Succos, et adscribi quietis 
Ordinibus patiar deorum." ^ 

* Horace * de Apotheosi Romidi' : — 

Here let him sit in Juno's sight, 
And tread the starry halls of light, 
The nectar quaff in cups of gold, 
With gods and demigods enroll' d. 

{Lord Jtavensworth.) 
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AgaiH; in another passage of the same ode — 

Qnos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar.' 

And in every picture of an apotheosis, whether ancient or modem, the 
actual reception of the deified person is invariably represented. This con- 
jecture, therefore, which the writer in the Archaeological Journal ven- 
tures to say is more probable than Hodgson's interpretation, seems to 
me quite untenable. 

Who is this fifth figure ? 

May she not represent a vestal virgin attendant upon the goddess ? 
This at least is an easy cmd natural coigecture, quite sufficient to account 
for her presence. 

In a curious volume entitled Mythographi Latini, I find this notice 
of Vesta : — 

'* Yestse erat templum latum et spatiosum cum ara in medio, circ& 
quam ex utroque latere erat ignis accensus, qui perpetuo servabatur, 
quem extingui nullatenus fas erat. Et ideo ad hujuscemodi mysterium 
erant multae Vestales virgines deputatae, quae et ipsse ibidem depictse 
ignem fovere videbantur." 

*' Albrici Philosophi de Deorum imaginibus libello." 

Here then we may behold the goddess, as it were, presiding over the 
altar in which the sacred flame is kindled, with one of her attendant 
virgins by her side. Moreover, the spearlike wand in the left hand of this 
figure is not unlike a torch, and is one of the attributes of Vesta. I 
have discovered the exact counterpart of this * Hastile' in a work, 
* De Antiquis Lucemis,' which contains the figure of a lamp dedicated 
to Vesta, who holds in her hand a torch of this description, wattled 
round the point with combustible materials. On the other hand, the 
vestal virgins are generally represented with a veil, or *peplum,' 
thrown back from the head, but which would be used to hide their fea- 
tures from the vulgar gaze. 

Although, then, plausible grounds may exist for this conjecture, I 
rather incline to the opinion that this figure may be intended to per- 
sonat>e the Goddess Latona, mother of Apollo and Diana. 

In the first place, the presence of Latona may probably be looked 
for in a group of which Apollo and Diana are the principal features. 
Latona was worshipped as a deity wherever her children were adored — 
and her presence in this group would serve to explain a mysterious 
symbol of which no explanation has hitherto been attempted. 

2 Whom now Augustus loins, and sips 
The nectar's bowl with rosy lips. — {Lord Eavensworth.) 


1 1 2 THE CORBRIBOE LANX. 

I allude to that plant springing up between the hound and the pros- 
trate stag, which I have no doubt is intended to represent a palm tree. 
The straight and naked stem, the fan-shaped leaves, and the corolla of 
fruit at the base of the fronds, are sufficient indications of the palm. 

Now, the fable runs, that Latona being pregnant by Jupiter, became 
the object of Juno's hatred and vengeance, who sent the serpent Python 
to persecute her. She was driven from Heaven, and Tellus (the Earth), 
influenced by Juno, refused to give her a place of rest. At length 
Neptune, moved with compassion, struck with his trident the floating 
island of Delos, which became fixed in the JEgean Sea. Hither Latona 
was conveyed, and here she gave biii;h to Apollo and Diana, leaning 
against a palm tree and an olive, clasping their stems with her hands 
to ease the pangs of child-birth. These two trees were henceforth sa- 
cred to Latona. But the olive being originally created by Minerva, in 
her contest with Neptune as to which deity should create an object 
most beneficial to the human race, was dedicated to that goddess, and 
we may therefore reasonably suppose that this is the tree which over- 
shadows Minerva in the group, while the palm tree, sacred to Latona, 
is figured below to complete the symbolical series. 

Concurring as I do with Hodgson, that the whole group is a symboli- 
cal allusion to the period of the year when the sun passes the autumnal 
equinox, I will proceed to point out some supplemental evidence in sup- 
port of this conjecture. Our historian, however, procuring his conjec- 
tures from an inaccurate engraving of the Lanx, has fallen into error in 
describing the pillar upon which Apollo rests his hand as a pyramid of 
eight compartments. In the original it is divided into twelve compart- 
ments, and these may perhaps represent the twelve months into which 
the year is divided. 

The sprig of a bough which Apollo holds in his hand, Hodgson thinks 
is an emblem of fertility. I will not dispute it, more especially as I 
find the precise and exact counterpart of this branch in an antique gem, 
where a like interpretation is given to it, and it is thought to represent 
a branch of olive. But the following consideration seems to have 
escaped the notice of Hodgson and of former enquirers, viz. the double 
character of Diana — who is not merely the Dea Venatrix, but also the 
Goddess Luna — the ruler of the months, as her brother the Sun is ruler 
of .the year— 

" Danma tamen ccleres reparant coelestia Lunaa." — Sor, 

While, therefore, she meets Minerva as '^Montium custos nemorumque 
Virgo," and seems to invite the Goddess of Arts and Arms to join her 
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in the pleasures of the chase which the season offers, she is also appro- 
priately placed opposite the Sun to receive the reflection of his radiance^ 
and to mark the lunar months into which the year is divided. And 
this is further expressed by the fact of Vesta being surmounted by a 
globe at the summit of a column, which, according to Hodgson, repre- 
presents ** This pUlared earth so firm and wide," while the smaller 
globe upon Diana's altar may with equal reason be supposed to represent 
the Moon ; the Earth being so placed between the Sun and his sister 
planet as to receive the beams of both. 

Lastly, the hound, the attendant of Diana, is represented very na- 
turally in the exact posture of a dog baying the moon. 

This mythological allegory may thus then be shortly explained : — 

Apollo (or the Sun), standing in the porch of his temple,' intimates 
to Vesta (or the Earth) the approach of Winter, when his vivifying in- 
fluence will be for a time withdrawn. On the opposite side, Minerva, 
the mythic personification of Intellect and Valour, seems to welcome 
the Goddess Diana, as the season of field sports has commenced. In 
the character of Minerva * Pacifica,* she has deposited her aegis at the 
foot of the olive tree, while Diana seems to be offering her the use of 
her bow. 

Perhaps the brave and genial proconsul upon whose table the dish 
may have shone, might at the time enjoy a period of colonial tranquil- 
lity, and indulge his passion for the chase — like many other gallant gen- 
tlemen before and after him — and the artificer of this piece of plate may 
have intended to convey a delicate and refined compliment to his tastes 
in the effigies of these two deities, while Latona may be supposed to 
feel a maternal interest in the whole proceeding. 

After this brief explanation of the group, I will conclude with a sum- 
mary of the marginal symbols. 

The tim with a stream of water issuing from it may either mean a 
river (perhaps the Tyne itself, in whose bed the dish was found), or the 
rainy season of * Aquarius.' I prefer the former conjecture. 

The hound, as it were, baying the moon, is one of Diana's pack. 

The palm tree is, as I have explained, sacred to Latona, and the slain 
stag shews what Cheviot Mountain produced in those days. 

The altar with the sacred flame is the attribute of Vesta, and the 
grjrphon is the symbol of ApoUo, or the Sun. 

' Begia Solis erat ai^mibt48 alia eolumnis 
CbSa micante auro, flammasq^ue imitante pyiopo 
Oujus ebur nitidum fastigea summa tenebat. 

{(hidj Met) 
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The plectnim mintiB a string indicates, according to Hodgson, the 
lapse of so much of the year, at least so I understand his notice of it ; 
and the flower with three stalks he conceives to be a sun-flower with 
folded discs. 

Another emblem yet remains, in the form of an eagle perched aloft, 
in the character of the king of birds, which are seen fluttering around. 

'* Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem 
Gui Bex Deorum regnum in aves vagas 
Permisit." 

And it may be obserred, that as the hound is looking upwards to the 
moon, so the royal bird is also looking upwards, either gazing at the 
sun, or where Jove himself may be supposed to be seated on his celestial 
throne, complacently surveying the group below, which consists of his 
own progeny, to wit, Minerva, Apollo, and Biana, Latona his spouse, 
and Yesta his foster-parent. 

'' Hanc Jovis esse nutricem, et cum sue gremio sustentasse antiqui 
dicebant." 

Lastly, as if nothing should be wanting to this allegoric£d picture, 
the border of the Lanx is embossed with a rich garniture of matured 
grapes — indicating the season when the vintage is gathered in, along 
with all the fruits of the earth, and at the same time holding forth the 
promise of a good bottle of wine at the hospitable board at which this 
Lanx has formed a conspicuous ornament. 

Such, then, is the explanation which I am enabled to give of an alle- 
gorical group of figures and symbols which has exercised the ingenuity 
of many of my predecessors without any results that have been hitherto 
considered perfectly satisfiEustory. 

I feel proud and happy to confirm the views of our industrious, 
learned, and able historiographer, the Bev. John Hodgson, whose firiend- 
ship I possessed, and whose memory I greatly cherish. I hope to re- 
ceive the concurrence and approbation of the members of this Society 
in the explanation I have offered. It is quite certain that some mean- 
ing or other must lie hidden beneath the veil of this allegory, and, as in 
the investigation of a criminal charge, the perfect harmony and con- 
catenation of a great number and variety of links of evidence form a 
chain of circumstances which becomes irrefragable, so in the present in- 
stance it is difficult to refuse credence to a conjecture not in itself 
forced or unnatural, and which is supported by the whole mass of con- 
current evidence which this mythological picture supplies to the careful 
enquirer. 
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MONTRLY MEETING, 7 MAY, 1862. 
e/l Hodgson. Sinde, Esq,, F.P., in the Chair, 

Donations of Books. — From Mr, George Tate, F,G,8. Proceedings of 
the Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, in which is contained his Paper on 
the Celtic Town at Greave's Ash. — IVom Sir Wi C. Trevelyan, Charters 
of the Hospital of Soltre, of Trinity College, Edinburgh, and other 
Collegiate Churches in Mid-Lothian, Bannatyiie Club, 1861. The 
Chronicle of Man and Sudreys, Boyal University of Christiania, 1860. 
Gell's Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, 1807.— J^oiw the Sussex 
ArchtBologieal Society. Sussex ArchsBological Collections, Vol. XIII. — 
From the Archaological Institute, The ArchsBological Journal, No. 71. 
— From the Royal University of Christiania, Norges Mynter i Middel- 
alderen, 1860. — From the Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Their Transactions; Vol. I., N.S. 

The Lesley Lettee to Sie Thomas Biddell. — Mr. Clephan read 
a paper on the first appearance and various readings of this famous 
epistle. The subject is continued for enquiries. 


EOMAN PIGTJRE FROM CARLISLE. 

Db. Bettce has received the following letter fix)m Mr. C. Roach Smith, in 
reference to a fragment in low relief of a male figure in drapery, of 
conventional character : — 

My Dear Sir,— Ajs a week's examination of the photograph wiU not 
advance me, I lose no time in writing to say I doubt tf, in this very 
fragmentary state of the monument, we can say with certainty what it 
may have been. No doubt the inscription would have explained it. 
This is to be regretted, as it belongs evidently to that interesting class 
of monuments which I have given in my CoUectanea so many examples 
of, (and am giving), from France; but which we have so few of in 
this country. 

I suspect the object held in the right hand is the handle of some baton 
or staff of office, terminating in a bird's head. In the left hand the man 
seems to hold a nail or chisel and the plumb. It is drapery I think 
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falling from the left shoulder. You will see the folds are subdued by 
the sculptor to shew the object in the left hand. 

You do not say what is the size of the stone. 

I infer it represents a growfi person from the costume. It is the 
torques round ilie neck, with a pendant ornament. 

I hope Mr. Ferguson wiU succeed in reooyeringthe other portions and 
the inscriptions. 


SCAECITY OF COFFEE IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Geoboe HuTCHiirsoiir Swain, Esq., Norton Hall, exhibits the following 
letter : — ^'Dear Friend, — By a letter last night I am assured that the 
Marshall designs to honour me with his company in a day or two, which 
lays me under the obligation to desire the favour of you, and my friend 
Lawson, to refer makeing me happy at Eshet, till the army is past, 
which I hope will be in a few days. I must intreat you to get me the 
coffea if possible to morrow ; none I have nor none can I get unless you 
assist me. Pray send it to me, and I shall pay the messenger, with 
thanks. WiU. Carr joyns with me in compliments to you and your 
good family, is aU from — Your most obliged humble sarvant, "VVm: 
Cakb. Eshet, 0'. 27, 1745. — To Francis Forster Esqr., at Buston." 


COUNTRY MEETING, 14 JULY, 1862. 

The Society this day enjoys the liberal hospitality of Prudhoe Castle, 
and the excellent guidance of the host, Mr. C. Umfreville Laws, over 
the valuable ruin he is privileged to conserve. The Rev. G. R. Bigge 
performs the same kind office for the ancient relics in his parish of 
Ovingham. The inclement weather vanishes to favour our old Society, 
and the day is one of unmitigated enjoyment in a pleasant district and 
delightful air. 

PRTJDHOE CASTLE. 

The general history of the early possessors of Prudhoe barony has been 
elaborated by Hodgson under Redesdale, and by Hartshome under a 
brief notice of the castle in the Newcastle Congress volumes. For our 
purposes it is sufficient to remember a few leading events. 

The barony of Prudehou was granted to the TJmfreviUes by Henry I. 
The castle was built or largely refashioned by Odinel de Umframvill in 
the reign of Henry II. A complaining monk of Tynemouth, quoted by 
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Leland in his Collectanea (iii. 115), calls him ^'potentumdeNorthnmbria 
potentisfiinius," and says that he compelled his neighbours, and principally 
the husbandmen of St. Oswin, **ad castoUi sui resartienda tecta/' 
He ordered an irreverend king's satellite ** in Colebrigia civitate" (Cor- 
bridge), to invade their possessions in Wilum near the castle, and com- 
pel them to come " ad SBdificationem castelli." Its defenders gallantly 
baffled the Lion of Scotland in 1174, while Odinel first appears on the 
Pipe Roll in 1 165. The visitor will not be far wrong when he expects 
to find a keep something like that of Hichmond, which was built before 
1171. It has elsewhere been shown (vol. iv. p. 175) that the settle- 
ment of Prudhoe upon Henry Lord Percy (afterwards first Earl of 
Northumberland) was by Gilbert Umfireville, quite independently of the 
marriage of his widow with Percy afterwards. The instrument is 
abstracted in Hodgson's Northumberland, part ii. vol. i. p. 45. Little 
light is shed upon the fabric during the possession of the Umfrevillcs. 
The licence of 28 Edward I. to Gilbert Umfreville, Earl of Angus, to 
endow a chaplain to celebrate mass in the chapel of St. Mary, in the 
castle of Prudhow, and his successors for ever, has indeed been thought 
to explain the lancet-lighted oriel chapel over the gateway. But 1300 
scarcely seems to be the period of this early work, and fortresses generally 
contained more chapels than one. An obvious explanation— -did the 
document point to a fresh erection at aU — would be that it referred to 
the larger chapel of the castle,^ and not to the oriel oratory in question ; 
but as it rather indicates the foundation of chantry services in a chapel 
already existing, we need not to consider it further. More to the subject 
is the order in 20 Edward II. to Eoger de Maudyt, then constable of the 
castle of Prudhoe, to mend and repair it, as weU as to construct a certain 
pele without the gates of the said castle, spending 20 marks thereon out 
of the issues of his bailiwick. This is probably connected with the 
works of the barbican. 

There is a sort of double moat at Prudhoe, but the outer member is 
little more than the original natural ravine, and the inner one breaks off 
at the north, where the ground, strong throughout, is so precipitous as 
to render earthworks unnecessary. There is no reason to believe that 
it was filled with water. At the south-west it is a pleasing feature of 
Mr. Laws*s grounds, and at this point, between it and the outer foss, is 
" the chapel-garth," in which Buck figures an oblong ruin, with traces 
of three windows in its sides. ''There is," says Stockdale in 1586, 

1 Wallis seems to have been decidedly of this opinion ; indeed, he does not qnalify 
his language. ** The castle is now in ruins, as is the chapel of Our Lady at the foot 
of the hilL" 
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'* within the site, and without the walls, an elder chapel [he seems to 
have considered the oriel to he a suhstitute], which hath heen very fair, 
and covered with slate. In the time divers dwellers were on the 
demesnes ; one dwelled in the said chapel, and made it his dweUing- 
houBo and hyers for his cattle, and by that means defaced, saving the 
timber, walls, and great part of slate remaineth. There is also within 
the precincts of the site a little mill, standing at the castle gate." This 
mill, which is on the outer foss, is still, in its modem aspect, an agree- 
able feature of the place. 

Stockdale's Survey, after all, is the best guide to the place, and it will 
bear repetition, with a note here and there thrown in. 

*' There is an old ruinous castle, walled about, and in form not much 
unlike a shield with one point upwards, situate upon a high mote of 
earth, with ditches in some places, all wrought with man's hands as it 
seemeth, and is, of all the site, with a little garden plat, and the banks, 
by estimation three acres." Mr. Laws points out some very ingenious 
severances "by man's hands " to increase the strength of the place. 
The ground seems to have given way repeatedly under the walls at the 
north-east comer where the masonry is a fine " higglety-pigglety '* 
mass. 

" The said castle hath the entry on the south, where it hath had two 
gates, the outermost now in decay, and without the same is a little 
turn-pike ; and on the west part a large gate-tower, where there hath 
been a passage into the lodgings there situated without th^ castle, as is 
supposed, or to the chapel there standing." Of this gate-tower only the 
springers of the arch, which led into the grounds and chapel-garth 
westward, remain outside of and attached to the barbicdn gateway. 
''And between the gates is a strong wall on both sides, and, as it ap- 
peareth, hath been a draw-bridge ; and, without the same, before it 
come to the outer gate, a turn-pike for defence of the bridge." Of all 
this, marked and curious indications present themselves with a couple 
of small doors, east and west, leading to the outside of the walls. We 
have now arrived at the gateway itself, to which, as before noticed, 
the barbican along which we have been proceeding wus an addition. 
It is said that the masons' marks on the barbican are those of the work- 
men of Dunstanborough and Alnwick (1312-15), but what we see are of 
a common order, such as may refer to any age. 

" The gate is a tower all massy work on both sides to the top of the 
vault. Above the vault is the chapel, and over the chapel a chamber, 
which is called the wardrobe. It is covered with lead, but in great 
ruin, both in lead and timber. It is in length ten yards, and in breath 
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mx yards or thereabouts." The passage of the gateway is divided by an 
arch in the centre, plain and unchamfered, resting on corbels, each 
supported by two human heads. Hartshome notices the classical 
purity of the mouldings of these corbels. The north or inner face of the 
gateway has chamfers, and looks like a refacing. We forget to search 
for other traces of the chapel being an addition, though Hartshome 
detected two periods in the stringcourse of the outer or south front. 
The nave clearly shows in its side walls the position of the floor of the 
wardrobe above. The chancel, as is well faiown^ is a little oriel apse 
corbelled out from the gateway, with lancet windows shouldered inside. 
There are traces of a powdering of red cinquefoils, the famous flowers of 
the Umfrevilles, over the altar, and there is a curious sink in the floor 
at the south-east angle, which we suppose served as the piscina, like the 
small drains at the altars in Jervaux Abbey, though the drain from the 
Prudhoe example does not enclose the contents to the ground, but allows 
them to percolate down the wall. There is an aumbry in the chancel 
arch, and a finial cross lying on the nave floor. In the corbelling of the 
south front of the apse may be noticed part of an arrow slit, perhaps an 
insertion in course of repairs. 

*' There is, opposite to the said gatehouse-tower, joining to the north 
wall of the said castle, one hall of 18 yards of length, and 9 yards of 
breadth, or thereabouts, within the walls, covered also with lead ; albeit 
the timber and lead in some decay." The northern curtain wall in con- 
nection with this hall deserves attention. The kitchen, it wiU afterwards 
be found, stood to the east of the hall. 

*' Between the said gatehouse and hall, on the left hand at your entry in 
at the gate, is a house of two house height, of length 24 yards, in breadth 
6 yards, or thereabouts, divided into two chambers, covered with slate. 
The lower house hath a great room to pass out of the court through that 
house to the great tower ; and the south end a chamber, and inner 
chamber. Out of the outer chamber is a passage to the great tower by 
a little gallery ; on the other side, a passage down to the buttery. Out 
of the inner chamber is a passage to the chapel, and on the other side a 
passage to a house called the nursery. On the west part of the said 
house is another little house, standing east and west, upon the south 
wall, called the nursery, in length 10 yards, and in breadth 6 yards or 
thereabouts, of two house height, covered also with slate." The length 
given will occupy nearly the whole frontage of Mr. Laws's residence, 
which assumed its present appearance under the guidance of Mr. David 
Stevenson about 50 years ago. Many of the old arrangements may 
still be traced. The gabled ends of the inner or southern chamber and 
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the nursery may be seen in Back's Tiew,* with the passage out of 
the former to the chapel abore the gateway. The eleyation is now 
raised and embattled, but the old windows are still to the fore, wonder- 
^ly clean and perfect, with the heads of the lights all in one piece. 
These windows are square-headed, of late flowing Decorated work, the 
lights having ogeed arches. 

^' At the south-west comer is a house standing north *and south, cal- 
led the gamer, adjoining to the west wall, in length 10 yards, in 
breadth 6 yards, of two house height; the under house a stable, the 
upper house a gamer, covered also with slate. At the north-west comer 
of the said castle is a little tower, called the west tower, of three house 
height, round on the outside, ru length 7 yards, or thereabouts, covered 
with lead, but in decay both in lead and timber. Joined to the said 
tower is another house of two house height, in length 9 yards, in 
breadth 6 yards, or thereabouts, covered with slate, but much in decay." 
The comer where the gamer was situated presents also a projecting 
circle. The towers have an Edwardian appearance in plan, but Harts- 
horne illustrates the transitional basement of the keep at Harbotile by 
the base of one of these circular towers at Pmdhoe, aad, without ^ving 
any opinion, we would remind the reader of the half-moon tower at 
^Newcastle, which was at least of the Early English period. 

'' In the middle of these houses, by itself standeth the great tower, 
one way 18 yards, another way 12 yards, north and south, of three 
storeys only, and of height 15 yards, or thereabouts, besides the battle- 
I, r'ments. It hath no vault of stone, and it is covered with lead, but in 
some decay of lead and timber, but necessary to be repaired; and 
• a toofall, or a little house adjoining thereunto, in utter decay/' The 
masonry of the keep is in wonderfully fine condition, and there seems 
no reason to doubt the origiuality of the battlements. There was 
probably a turret at each angle like the one remaining, and in this 
respect and its flat buttresses it strongly resembles the dungeon of 
Eichmond, but without the large entrance arch which forms so curious a 
feature there. Dr. Bruce calls attention to the stones used in the ke^ 
of Prudhoe as being of the usual Norman character, square in the outer 
face, and not of greater weight than what a man can comfortably lift. It 
will be noticed that the buildings which stood on the site of Mr. Laws's 
house cut the enclosure in two, separating the keep on the west from 
the gateway and court where stood the hall towards the east, to which 
wc return, noting that the soil is raised by rubbish in the courtyard, 

2 The Society's publisher is the fortunate posseesor of the original plate, and ia 
prepared to supply impressions. 
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and that about the hall the ground sounds hollow, and would probably 
repay research. 

''At the east end of the hall is a kitchen, of one house height, in 
length 12 yards, in breadth 6^ yards, or thereabouts, covered with 
slate." This would be at the northeast comer of the court, and here 
appears a curious feature, a turning passage within the wall, apparently 
joining the two apertures which appear at some little interval inside 
and outside. At the inside it seems to lead from a garderobe. 

'' In the east end, as it were at the point of the shield*, is a little 
square tower, in length 7 yards, in breadth 5 yards, or thereabouts, 
coyered with lead, but in utter ruin and decay, both in timber and lead. 
Adjoining to the same is a house, called the brewhouse, in length 8 
yards, and in breadth 7 yards, and covered with slate.'' The ^'httlo 
square tower" contams a snug apartment vaulted with plain uncham- 
ferred ribs forming elliptical arches, and now stored with very goodly 
flitdies of bacon. Between it and the entrance-gateway there is a 
couple of garderobes, one above the other, with separate wells. Their 
doorways are shoulder-headed. 

The chapel and mi^l outside have already been noticed. 

" There is under the mote, on the north side, a bam, two byers, and 
other such, an old kiln and kiln-house, aU which were builded and 
repaired by Thomas Bates in the 20th year of the Queen's Majesty's 
reign that now is, and yet now in his late absence decayed. There was 
an orchard, set all with Aruit-trees, now aU spoiled; and an old house, 
wherein the keeper of the orchard did dwell. 

" The said castle, town, and manor of Fmdhoe is situate in Tindale- 
Ward, on the south side of the river of Tyne, adjoining to the county 
palatine of Durham, distant from the great town of Newcastle seven 
miles, haying a great and large demesne adjoining the same, good and 
fertile, and the tenants thereof very finable." Prudhoe is now considered 
to be about eleven miles from Newcastle, another example of the differ- 
ence of ancient measures from modem. The demesnes are now partly 
stocked by the sacred kine of India, which we view with curious interest. 
We regret to observe that pseudo -botanists have almost exterminated 
the black spleenwort on the waUs of the castle, which we must not leave 
without noticing the very curious and early bridge over a little ravine 
to the south east of the fortress. It has, we believe, hitherto escaped 
observation by the writers on Prudhoe, and yet it is perhaps one of the 
earliest bridges in the north. It is composed of plain ribs forming a 
circular arch, but the end or front arches are pointed, forming a most 
picturesque aesemblage. 
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OVINGHAM. 

The cell of Ovingbam is said to have been endowed by the last of tixe 
UmfireyiUeSi barona of Prudhoe, for three black canonsy and appro- 
priated to Hexham Priory. Stockdale's Survey, as printed^ ends by 
noticing that Pmdhoe Castle, *' ia of the parish of Ovinghani, which 
lieth on the north side of the said river, and opposite to the said castle." 
By this arrangement the ^' very finable " tenants and the poorer parish- 
ioners on the south side can neither attend the church at any time 
without toU, and, during storms and floods, at all, nor, under the latter 
circumstances, bring their dead to be buried. The inconvenience might 
not be so great before the chapels of the TJm^eviUes were suffered 
to go down. We cannot say that, to '* foreigners," the ferry is either 
commodious or agreeable, especially in conjunction with the assurance 
that not un&equently the boat has gone over the dam, along which 
the windy voyage is made. 

Arrived at the village, the memory of the market is kept up by a 
modem cross. The head was copied from an original one, which was 
discovered. The latter, after the second copy was made {for the first 
was too bad for erection), was stolen by some unconscious performer of 
poetical justice in return for the substitution of an uninteresting copy 
for a venerable and spirited original. Old people can remember the old 
cross. The present one is understood to mark the site of the Tollbooth. 

The church of Ovingham is one of the most interesting in Northum- 
berland. It is cruciform, and the long narrow lancet lights of the tran- 
septs and chancel remind us strongly of those in the fronts of the mother 
priory church. The primary object of interest is the tower, on which 
Buck's view shews pyramided capping. It is almost a counterpart of 
the tower at BiUingham in Hartness, and may be assigned to the same 
date, the latter days of the Saxon dynasty or the first reign of the 
iN'orman one. There are the same double lighted belfry windows with 
rude balusters and through capitals, the same ribbed bordering, and the 
same circular holes above the lights and within the arched border, as if 
plate tracery had been almost within the grasp before it eluded architects 
for another century. Bewick's tomb is reverentially visited, and the 
rest of the church merits attention. The buttresses dividing the lancets 
in the south transept are better than those in the north arm, and have 
interesting peculiarities. In the porch is an old crossed gravestone, and 
the doorway is very early and good, with square abaci, quite transi- 
tional. The nave has once more a north aisle. The old one had 
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entirely disappeared, leaving its pillars and arches built up and ready 
for re-opening. The transepts, which have western aisles, exhibit some 
good corbels. The nail-head ornament betokens early date in the style. 
The south west capital of the crossing has received late Decorated or 
Perpendicular foliage. There is a piscina in the centre of the south 
transept, and a low side- window in the chancelj passing straight and 
not diagonally through the well. Two altar-stones lie in the chancel, 
where there are two early trefoiled sedilia, the new pillars and capitals 
whereof are absolutely barbarous, and worthy of immediate destruction. 
Within and without the altar rails are several tombstones. Some are 
of the Blacketts of Wylam. A modem one has Addison, a chevron 
between three eagles displayed,' impaling a fess between three martlets, 
under the crest of one of the eagles. But the most interesting bears the 
following arms : — Quarterly, I. and IV., Three salmons hauriant, one 
and two; II., Three mullets, one and two; III., Three fleurs-de-lis, 
one and two. The crest is a bull's head, not a usual bearing of Ord. 
The inscription, which, however, is reversely placed to the arms, is a 
carious addition to Northumbrian anthology. 

Here lyes the Corps of A Rare Man interd 

On "Whom Both Wit and Learning God Conferd 

To His Great Good For All His Works did tend 

To God The Obiect Of His Acts And End 

His Abstract Was From A Renowned Race 

To Which His Proper Vertve Added Grace 

Was Happie in His Wife his Children Seaven 

Of Which The Prime Did Follow Him to Heaven 

A Vertvous Girle Above Her Age was Shee 

Of Sins Fovle Dregs and Vile Contagion Free 

With Credit Great While He Lord Percy served 

Of High of Low of all He Well Deserved 

He Covld Get Welth but Got He Cared Not For It 

And ThOvght It Greater Wisdome To A.bhore It 

And To Conclvde He Vsde Things Transitory 

As Means to Bring Him to Etemall Glory 

William Ovrd Esqvire Deputed This Life 

The 27 Of Aprill 1630 And Ann His Dav 

ghter The 2 Of December 1631. 

Bewick's pupil Johnson lies in the churchyard, and there are some 
very unsophisticated monuments. 

The bold resistance of '*the Maister of Ovingham" to "the king's 
most dread commandment of dissolution," '^in harness with a bow bent 

^ Vide 1 Surtees' Durham, 19i 
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with airowBy" on ^'tbe eteeple head and leads" of Hexham, is well 
known, through Mr. Hinde's pagea. It is interesting to detect the 
traces of his dweUing, which comprises the modest schoolroom in which 
the said historian and the wood engraver of Cherrybnm and a host of 
Korth*coiintry worthies received their education. There ip, in situ to 
the east, the little square Decorated window of two trefoiled lights 
which is fairly attributed to the oratory of the suocessiTe masters of the 
cell, and there are interior waUs of wicker work filled in with mud. 
The kitchen possesses a noble fireplace, with wide chamfered arch, on 
which ornaments like the nail-heads of an earlier period occur at in- 
tervals. Upstairs there is a richly moulded cornice of Elizabethan 
aspect, with the letters I. M. repeated all round, and above the south 
door is a date 1694 — ^I. A., referring to one of the Addisons, owners 
of the lay -rectory. In feust, this house is parcel of the lay-rectory, not 
of the perpetual curacy. The family of the present incumbent possess 
the tithes. The door has, in lieu of a knocker, the old screw-ring and 
screw-post, forming the " door-rasp," now nearly extinct in England, 
the sound whereof may form a worthy accompaniment to pipe-music. 
On the side of the steps leading from tiie garden to the river are two 
memorial stones: — ''Height of the Mood, Nov. 17, a.d. 1771," and 
<< Height of the Flood, Dec. 31, A.n. 1815." These bring us into 
modem times ; and we may venture to note the pleasure with which we 
view Mr. Big^e's admirable specimen of the clocks manufactured by 
a neighbouring pitman, Isaac Jackson, of Wylam. It is a marvel of 
accuracy. 


MOHTBLT MEETING, 6 AUQUSTy 1862. 
John Claytofif Esq.^ F.P., m (he Chair. 

DoKATiOKS OP Books. — li'om the Author. Flint Implements in the Drift, 
by John Evans, F.8.A. F.G.L. — I^om the Society of Emtdation of 
Abbeville, Their Memoirs, 1857-1860. — From the Author, An Account 
of the Colony of South Australia, by Frederick Sinnett. 

New Membeb.*-*1&'. George Atley Brumell, Eldon Street, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

The Beceebkont iNSCBiPTioir. — Mr, John Dixon, of 23, Lowther 
Street, Whitehaven, having volunteered to present to the Society his 
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cast from the Saxon inscription at Beckermont^ which was preyiously 
exhibited, and another cast for transmission to Copenhagen if deairedi 
the Society gratefully accepts his considerate offer, and determines, in 
slight acknowledgement of the same, to present him with the parts 
of Archseologia iBliana containing papers on Saxon scnlptores* 

Ancient Pipb Mxrsic. — Mr. White reports that Mr. Stoker has kindly 
copied for the Society, from the books borrowed from Mr. Baty of "Wark, 
and Mr. James Eeed of Korth Shields, all the tunes worth preserving. 
Mrs. Oliver, 24, Windsor Street, Neath, the sister of the latter, has 
also offered to supply anything usefal from her other MS. collections. 
Mr. White also makes some remarks on the various buildings of interest 
lately visited by him in a sou^em journey. 

The late Teeasueer. — The Chairman speaks in feeling terms of the 
loss of Mr. Matthew Wheatley, a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who retained '' inter fumum et opes strepitumque," his predilection 
for the study of dassieal antiquities^ and whose services as Treasurer 
were admirable. 


SHACKLES FROM GATESHEAD. 

Ms. LoNGSTAPPE reports that in digging below Mr. Golightly's property 
in Grosvenor Street, Barn Close, Gateshead, a fetterlock (similar to that 
seen in the celebrated badge of the House of York), with the accom- 
panying circle for the other leg, from which two or three sets of chains 
proceed, was discovered. Mr. G. having kindly presented the articles 
to him, he now transfers them to the Society's better custody. 


NEW PERCY SEAL. 

Me. Longstapfe also exhibits a deed of 1482, by which Henry Percy, 
the fourth Earl of Northumberland, and Thomas Calvard, gent., quit- 
claim to Albered Comburgh, esq., the manors of Dagenham and Coker- 
elles, and lands in Haveryng at Bowre, in Essex, which they lately 
held jointly with Cornburgh and with Ralph Hothom, esq., deceased| 
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by grant of Eicbard Blyngworth, knight, Bowland Eerkeby, esq., John 
Treyiliani esq., Boger Lekenfeldy clerk, and William Gysbnigh. The 
witnessee are lliomas Hountgomery, knight of the body of our Lord 
the King, and Steward of Lady I^abeth, Queen of England, of her 
manor or lordship of Haveryng, Richard Isham, sub-steward of the 
same, John Eyng, bailiff of the Queen there, Richard Barley, esq., 
Philip Coke, esq., Thomas Herde, John Piers of Haveryng, and others. 
The document is dated at Haveryng, 9 Nov., 22 Edward lY. [1482]. 
It bears an unusually fine signature of the Earl, *^ H. Northumberland,'^ 
and his seal (hitherto unknown), of which the broken obverse presents 
the coat of Percy and Lucy quarterly, the crest of a lion passant (tail 
drooping), of a savage lion rampant as the sinister supporter, and the 
hoofs of the unicorn which formed the dexter supporter. The counter- 
seal or signet is a seated lion, with the celebrated word *' Haperaneey 
Curiously enough, Calvard's seal never was attached to the document, 
but it contains his signature '' Thomas Calverd," and the additional ones 
** Clyfford '' in the hand of the body of the instrument, and *' J. New- 
ton," to both of which the usual scribe's knot is attached. On the 
back of the deed are three other signatures, possibly of witnesses to a 
livery of seisin, if such were given, " Wugh Hastynges chr, — John Cart- 
yngton. — Stephan^ Coppyndale,^^ The deed is kindly lent by the Rev. 
WiUieun Qreenwell. 


THE SOUTH POSTERN OF THE CASTLE. 

Mb. Lokgstaffe reports that Mr. Turner and he have been afforded an 
opportunity of meeting Mr. Dickson, the accomplished Clerk of the Peace 
for Northumberland, the County Architect, and one or two magistrates 
on the loeuB in quo. There did not appear to be any intention of re- 
moving the portal itself, but the ragged walls above, some of which 
seem to be comparatively modem, could scarcely remain with safety. A 
portion of the old Castle wall may already bo discerned, and as the im- 
provement proceeds westwards, antiquaries must be on the look-out. 
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THE ORKNEY RUNES. 
By E. Chablton, M.D. 

It had always been a matter of surprise that the Northmen, who so 
long held absolute sway in Orkney, who built there a magnificent 
cathedral, still the pride and glory of the Isles, lefb behind them no one 
Runic inscription similar to those so frequent in Scandinavia. In 
Shetland there was formerly, and) indeed within the last 80 years, a 
tombstone with Runic letters at the Cross E[irk, in Northmavine, but 
Orkney had not, until last year, a single Runic letter to attest its con- 
nection with Norway. "Within the last twelve months, however, a 
series of Runic inscriptions, of much interest, have been discovered in 
the interior of Maeshow, a huge bowl-shaped tumulus of early date, 
situated a little to the north and east of the Loch of Stennis, and about 
a mile from the celebrated circle of gigantic monoliths knovm by the 
names of ** The Stones of Stenness." The whole vicinity of this Druidical 
circle, if we may call it so, abounds with large tumuli, perhaps of Celtic 
origin, but possibly to be ascribed to a stiU earUer period, to the pri- 
^ maeval inhabitants of these islands. Whatever their real age may be, 
it is certain that they were in existence before the Northmen occupied 
Orkney; and, from some recent investigations, it would seem that their 
origin goes back to the most remote antiquity. Many, if not all, of 
these tumuU have been originally sepulchres^; and we are glad to see 
that Mr. George Petrie, the most eminent authority upon the archseology 
of Orkney, is decidedly of opinion that the chambered subterrstnean 
dwellings termed " Pict*s houses,'* or " weems,*' were in reality cham- 
bered tombs. 

Some of these chambered dwellings may subsequently have been 
occupied by the Celtic race as temporary dwellings, or as refriges from 
sudden hostile incursions ; but for the purposes of defence they would 
be of very little avail, as the blocking up of the narrow entrances, with 
the application of fire, would soon have caused the death of the miser- 
able inmates. 

We regard these huge tumuli as relics of the same people that raised 
the monoliths of Stenness ; for they have employed, in the construc- 
tion of Maeshow, stones of 15 and 16 feet in length, by 4 in breadth, 
and fully equal, therefore, in size to those stiU standing at Stenness. • 
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During the past few yean several of these tumuli have been opened 
by James Farrer, Esq., M.P./ a gentleman who takes a warm interest 
in Orkney antiquities, and whose labours have been most ably seconded 
by Mr. G^rge Petrie, of Kirkwall. One of the most extensive pro- 
prietors in Orkney, Mr. Balfour, of Trenabie, has also readily co- 
operated in the good work. It is on this gentleman'stestate that Maes- 
how is situated, and through his liberality the chamber within the 
mound has been restored as nearly as possible to its original condition. 
Haeshow is a tumulus rising 36 feet above the plain, and is about 90 
feet in diameter. It had e%idently been opened before, but at a remote 
period. The work of examination was commenced by Mr. Farrer on 
the 6th of July, 1861, and the passage leading to the central chamber 
was almost immediately discovered. This passage is 52 feet in total 
length, and extremely narrow, being only 2 feet 4 inches at its entrance, 
and at its widest part only 3 feet 3 inches, ami about 4 feet 4 inches in 
height. The great central chamber into which this passage leads is 
about 15 feet square at the level of the floor, with projecting buttresses 
&eed by huge single slabs of stone at each angle. Branching off from 
the central chamber there are three cells, one on each side, and one 
facing the entrance, which form sepulchral recesses that would hold two 
or three bodied each. A huge block of stone, which no doubt had 
been employed for closing the mouth of the cells, was found lying 
before each of them. The roof at the height of 12 feet is gradually 
contracted by the projection of the successive layers of stone, and 
eventually it would, when perfect, be reduced to a narrow aperture, 
which would be closed with a slab, and then finally overlaid with a 
heavy covering of clay. When first opened by Mr. Farrer, the interior 
of the tomb was filled with debris from the roof, and while this was 
being removed, the Hunic inscriptions were discovered on the huge slabs 
which formed the walls. The whole of the stones employed in the 
construction of the chamber are of gigantic size ; one of the slabs in the 
passage is 19 feet long, by 5 feet broad, and 4 inches thick. Indeed, it 
has been suggested that the missing stones of Stenness have been 
worked up into this building, were it not that they are very probably of 
contemporary date. At all events it is quite certain, we bolusve, that this 
tumulus and chamber are not of Scandinavian origin. The Runes were 
found out on various portions of the walls, and some certainly by 
different hands. On one of the great upright buttress slabs was found 
the figure of a dragon or monster, carved or outlined with great skill 
and spirit. Of this remarkable figure, a photograph was fortunately 
secured ; and we regard both this and the ** Worm Slnot " below as of 
an earlier date than the other Eunic inscriptions. The stone around 
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the dragon is mucli worn and polished, as if it had been subjected to 
i^e fingering of some generations, while many of the other Bones are 
excessiTely sharp and fresh. In order to ensure accuracy in the reading 
of the Bunes, which it was hoped would cast some light upon the char- 
acter of the building in which they were discovered, most careful 
transcripts were taken by Mr. Earrer and Mr. George Petrie, and sub- 
sequently fresh copies of them were taken, and lithographed by Messrs. 
Gibb of Aberdeen. At a subsequent period, excellent casts in gutta- 
percha were made by Mr. Petrie, and these, with the lithographs, were 
submitted to three of the best Ranologists of. the north — ^Professor 
Munch of Ghristiania ; Eafii of Copenhagen ; and George Stephens, also 
of the latter city. The lithographs were also sent to several of the 
English Runologists, but without any satisfactory results. It had been 
Mr. Farrer's wish that each individual to whom the Eunes were sent 
should translate them separately, 8tnd transmit his rendering of the 
inscriptions directly to Mr. Farrer himself. This was, however, frus- 
trated by our northern brethren, principally, we believe, to satisfy the 
great excitement caused among the Scandinavians by this discovery. 
Mr; Petrie had forwarded some tracings of the Runes to Professor Ea&, 
and on the llth of September a portion of the translation appeared in 
the Danish papers. In December, Professor Munch of Ghristiania 
published an almost complete version, as far as could be obtained from 
the lithographs foiwarded by Mr. Farrer, and finally accurate casts of 
the Runes were forwarded to Ghristiania and Gopenhagen. The priority 
of giving the translation of the inscriptions must, we think, therefore, be 
given to Professor Munch. Recently, in the month of July, 1862, Mr. 
Farrer has printed the three translations by the gentlemen above named, 
in a Yolimie intended for private circulation, containing also an elaborate 
plan, sections, and views of Maeshow, with lithographed copies of 
the Runes, corrected according to the latest observations. It wUl be 
seen, however, that these still require further emendations, as we our- 
selves found one or two additional letters, which materially influenced 
tho sense of the inscriptions. We spent a whole day at Maeshow last 
month (July, 1862) in company with Mr. Farrer and Mr. George Petrie, 
and we were glad to find that the tumulus has been repaired, the roof 
replaced over the sepulchral chamber, and the whole secured by a door, 
the key of which is kept by the neighbouring farmer. Having been 
originally favoured by Mr. Farrer with a lithographed copy of the 
Runes, and having failed to satisfy ourselves of the meaning of the 
longer inscriptions, it was with the greatest interest that we read those 
given by Professor Munch in the "Illustreret Nyhedsblad," or Illus- 
trated I^ews, of Ghristiania, for December Ist and December 8th, 1861. 
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These, however, did not reach us till the month of March last ; but on 
examining them we felt at once that the Norse historian had in almost 
every instance rightly seized the meaning of the Bunes, for his readings 
were so accor^ng with common sense, and so devoid of any far-fetched 
explanations, and our own knowledge of Bunes told us that this was the 
case in almost all the ancient Bunic inscriptions. The version given 
by Professor Bafd is very analogous to that of Afunch's, while that of 
Professor George Stephens of Copenhagen is materially different. Our 
object is here to lay before the Society our own version of the inscriptions, 
founded upon a careful comparison of the readings of the Danish and 
Norwegian professors with the originals of Maeshow. The greater part 
of the inscriptions are brief, containing often only the names of the 
parties who wrote them. Professor Stephens seems to be of opinion 
that some of these inscriptions date from the 9th, 10th, and 11th cen- 
turies, or from the Pagan era of Norse occupation of these islands, while 
Professor Munch believes the letters to be almost all of one date, viz., 
the 12th century of our era. We had come to a similar conclusion our- 
selves before we saw Munch' s essay, though not exactly for the same 
reasons as are given by the learned Norse historian, who observes — 
"Prom the form of the Bunes it is evident that they belong to the style 
used in Norway in the years 1100 to 1150, when the punctated letters 
were already partially employed. The whole of the punctated conson- 
ants, however, are not to be- found here ; they belong to a still later age. 
The orthography almost exactly resembles that of the earlier Icelandic 
manuscripts, viz. of 1150." 

Most of the inscriptions in Maeshow axe cut within easy reach of the 
floor, but one or two are 10 or 12 feet above its present level, and these 
of course were the first that were detected, as the rubbish was gradually 
cleared away from above. We give the inscriptions in smaU capital 
letters, as the Bunes cannot be given in the text, but are lithographed 
in the accompanying plates. 

I.— THAT IK TIBINGR . . . AKOM ITTIE HIETIL 

This inscription is one of the few imperfect ones, the centre word or 
words having being obliterated, most likely by the fall of the roof stones, 
as it is too high up to be reached by any person from below. The first 
word is read by Stephens as a proper name, but Munch and Bafii read 
it as " That which," or " This is." Yikinkr, " The Yiking," and then 
would come the obliterated name, which plainly terminated in a, as that 
letter is attached to the succeeding kom ("came") utib hirtil ("out 
here to," or *' come out is hereto "). The word Yiking has been occa- 
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sionally, but very rarely, used as a proper name. "We translate this 
" This is the T iking • • a, is come out hereto." 

The Sea-king, or pirate's ship, lay perhaps in some of the neighbouring 
sounds, and he, to pass away the time, made an excursion to Maeshow, 
which he has recorded high up upon the walls. Possibly this occurred 
after the chamber had been broken in by other explorers, and when the 
rubbish had accumulated sufficiently on the floor to enable him to reach 
this height. 

II. XHOLFR KOLBAINSSON KAEIST ETJNAE THESAE HATIA 

" Tholfr or Tholf Kolbainson cut these Runes." The last word haua is 
of difficult explanation ; but Munch suggests that it is probably haera 
(hereon), as in roughly cut Eunes the difference between E and U, is 
very slight. In the Runes in Carlisle Cathedral, which are probably 
nearly of the same date, we read a' thisi stain, (upon this stone). The 
letters of the Carlisle Eunes are very similar to those of this inscription, 
which is also placed about 10 feet above the level of the floor. 

II I. ^ — BEAE HOH THAN A 

Professor Ra&i decHnes to translate this, believing it, we presume, to be 
incomplete. Munch gives an explanation, " Broke this tumulus," which 
is at variance with the appearance of the stone, for it is complete and in its 
original position, and no portion of the inscription is wanting. Professor \ 
Stephens, we think, renders it correctly and simply, but makes a strange 
mistake about the third letter a or e, which he says is the most ancient 
form of A and extremely rare, and is an indication of the great antiquity 
of the inscription. The first word is the proper name bea or beae, the 
Danish beahe, and the whole is read thus — "Brahe hewed this." 

lY. — ^VEMTJNTE E.EIST 

** Vemuntr or Vemund carved these Eunes." This was no uncommon 
name in Scandinavia, but we are not ingenious enough to identify the 
hero here named. 

v.— PUTH OEK HITIAS TBMLY 

This is the Runic Alphabet or Euthork, so called from the first six 
letters. It is very lightly cut, so lightly indeed that we can only detect 
the fjEontest traces of the letters in the photograph, which gives l^os. 4, 
13, and 12 very distinctly. The ignorance of the Rune cutter has 
transposed one or two of the letters; thus he has placed m before l, and 
inverted the letter so that it forms the letter y, and the next letter l 
has the Rune mark of n. 
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VI. AND vn. 

These two inscriptionB axe close together, one below the other, on the 
north side of the chamber. No. VT. is very distinct, 

OBXASOm SAHTHI ▲ BUKON THAEX IB HAV BISTU 

" Orcason said in those Runes which he cut," and we may, consequently, 
suppose that the saying of Orcason is inscribed on No. YII. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this line is almost illegible. It has been cut with a 
very sharp instrument, and the first part of it is nearly obliterated. A 
strong lamp-light might perhaps render the characters legible, but this 
we had not at our disposal. We, howover, totisfied ourselres that the 
reading proposed by Professor Stephens could not be correct ; for instance, 
that the penultimate letter of the first half, which he makes to be n is 
undoubtedly h, and of the succeeding letters i and b there is no trace. 

The second part of No. YII is rather more distinct, and is certainly 
not exactly as it is given in the lithographs of Mr. Farrer. 

KIAEBIK VIL SAEHIAE (k)ib(s)0H0TB 

We cannot attempt to translate this, though Professor Stephens offers 

a translation founded on the certainly erroneous representation in the 

lithograph, 

" Hiaebik will tell you more."* 

The s and the k between the brackets ai*e very doubtful ; the former is 
almost certainly produced by the axe slipping while the writer was 
forming the line above. Neither Munch nor Rafh attempt to translate 
No. VII., but the former is in error when he says that No. VI. is a frag- 
mentary inscription. It is quite complete. Would not Orcason be the 
** tenant" of Orkhill, mentioned in another inscription ? The OrkhOl 
is not an unfrequent name in Orkney. It was at the Gaard or fiarm 
house of Orcahaug that Earl Harold passed the Christmas of 1154, 
almost the very year in which many of these Kunes are supposed to 
have been written. The present lEirm of Orkhill is about half a mile 
or a mile to the south-east of Maeshow. 

VIII. 

Is a fine large-lettered inscription, cut on a great block of stone close 
to the entrance of the northern cell. 

INEXBIOBH mif PAHBI a(b)hKIA 
KOBHX BONA HAEFEB 7ABET LVTU IK 
BIB UIHKIL OIT.ATI 

1 Before this are the words, tolerably distinct, kxtbib falhi. The latter word 
means a falcon. I read the last part of the sentence " ex va sasbxa n omoxb," *' I 
will say is unwearied." 
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The translationB by Munch and by Eafii are almost identical. 
** Ingebjorgy the fair widow; many a woman has come bending in here 
meikle proud." 

The word loot " to bend *' is still used in Orkney. 

Every woman entering the How would have to stoop in traversing 
the narrow and low passage leading to the central chamber. Ingebjorg 
was no exception to the rule. Munch cannot get rid of the idea that 
the tumulus is of 'Norse origin, and believes that Ingebjorg, the fair and 
proud widow, was probably buried there. 

The six cryptic or bough Eunes immediately below this inscription 

may possibly have a concealed meaning, but it is quite as probable that 

the inscriber merelv meant to cut the chief vowels a e i o t tt, and he 

*■ ^ 

evidently was not well up to his task, for he has given a bough Kune 
which cannot have any existence. It is well known that this cryptic 
style of writing is identical in arrangement with that of the Irish 
Ogham, the number of strokes on each side of a central line determining 
the letter and the class to which it belongs. Thus, according to usual 
reading, these letters would represent a t o i : Yj diepenultinate Rune 
being a %ixt}i letter of the third class, in which daSs there are only five. 
It is possible that the inscriber may have wished to impress the bystand- 
ers with his deep knowledge of the cryptic Runes, and thus left on 
record his own ignorance. 

In the first of these letters a cross stroke is put on the stem to signify 

AE. 

Ingebjorg was a frequent name in Orcadian history ; we have, how- 
ever, no means of identifying the present fair lady. 

IX. — IHOBNY SAERTH 

HAXLHI &AEIST B 

Thorny is a female name, and occurs in the Landnama Book. The 
second word, '* Saerth,'* is not satisfactorily explained. Does it come 
from the word " Sarda '* — to polish or make smooth ? Or may it not be 
a mis-spelling for " Saehdi" — dictated? 

Helge, who cut the Runes, only imperfectly completed his task, for he 
only cut the first letter of the word Runes. Helge was a name not un- 
common in Orkney; thus the bonder or farmer Helge lived about 1150 
at Hofh, in "Westray. Helga was a very common female name. 

X. — THOREE FOMIE 

Munch considers this to be probably a simple name ; Stephens that 
it may also signify *' Thorer follow me," and Rafn has <' Thorer fa me '' 
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— obtain for me— referring to the large cross sculptured below. We 
incline to Hunch's opinion, that it is simply a proper name. 

XI.— BIEIST BTTKAB THESAB 
OFE ALFB SraiTBTHSOini 

" Cut these Eunes over (in memory of) 
AMr. Sigurdson. 

All the three Northerns read the words otb aur as one, and make 
it OFRAMB, a name proper, but one hitherto unknown in the North. 
Oframb, however, though not a name that is known, is an adjective, and 
signifies modest, not forward. To us, after most careful examination, 
the words appear to be as I have written them above. Moreover, none 
of the Northerns take notice of the fact that some letters did exist 
before the word baeist. The first of these letters was probably i, but 
the other two or three are nearly illegible in the lithographs, while the 
whole inscription is now, we regret to say, to be numbered among the 
things that were. Fortunately, before it scaled off from the stone on 
which it was cut, Mr. Petrie had made most accurate drawings of the 
inscription, but at present not a vestige of it remains. It is, however, 
almost the only Eunic inscription cut parallel to the stratification of the 
slabs ; almost all the others are upon the edges of the stone, or at right 
angles to its bed. 

The word Inge would answer to the traces shown on the lithograph. 

The numerous crosses, . seven in number, may have been of later 
date ; but in our opinion, the inscription is in memory of a fSedlen com- 
rade or relative. The mythico-historical Alf Sigurdson, the bmther of 
Signy, in that noblest of all historic ballads, " Hagbart and Signy," 
would hardly answer to this inscription. 

XII.— TOTAB FILA BAEIST BTTNAB 
THISAB 

Two of the Scandinavian authorities concur in this being an unknown 
name. May not the first stroke before the be a failed one, the stone 
having partially scaled off with the stroke of the axe ? Stephens reads 
the name Otar or Ottar, and just before this time there was Jarl Ottar 
in Thurso, who died in 1138, and who was brother to the famous Frak- 
aurke. The word fela I believe to be a bye-name. The whole trans- 
lation is 

** Otar Fila cut these Eunes." 
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XIII. AND XIV. 

There is Tery little doubt but tbat these form one inscription. They 
are written from right to left, a rare style of inscribing Runes, and the 
only instance of the kind in Maeshow, and they are both placed on the 
great projecting buttress slabs, one close to the -western entrance, and 
the other directly facing it on the east. We procured an excellent 
photograph of this inscription when in Orkney, which has been of 
material assistance to us in the translation. 

XIII.-^<CHAT MAN SAT IB EKI SABHI AT FB TTAB 
FOEBI ABBOT THBIM NOTTOH TAB IE 
BBOET FOBT HAELTB JSSS THAEIB 

XIY. — ^lOBSALAMEN B17BTU HATTS THAENA 

'^ ft is true, as Inge said, that the treasure was carried away. Three 
nights was the treasure carried away before that the Jerusalem men 
(Crusaders) broke open this tumulus." 

In reference to ITos. XIX. and XX. this inscription is of great im- 
portance ; but it would be premature to enlarge upon this point until 
we have arrived at the numbers above referred to. 

XY. — ABN7ITHB ICATB BAEIST BTTNAB 
THAESAB 

" Amfidr, the greedy, cut the Eunes." 

"We doubt much whether any ITorseman would willingly cut for him- 
self such a memorial. May he not have erred, and wished to inscribe 
HATTBB, '* the mighty," or, perhaps, he used really the word matb, 
"strength," and boldly made an adjective of it. 

This name is identical with abnfinn. A chieftain of this name, cu- 
riously enough, was taken prisoner by Earl Harold, on the 6th of January, 
1155, as he advanced from the farm of OrkhiU, where he had spent the 
night of Christmas, to surprise the Earl Erlend, in the island of 
Daminsey. 

XVI. 

This inscription belongs either to No. XY., which is the breadth of 
two slabs above it, or to I^o. XYII., which is immediately beneath it. 

MAETH THAEBI OEHSE EB ATI 
bo(b)tjkb TBASKILSONB PXBIB 
SUNAN LANT 

"With this axe, which Gauk Trandilson owned, on the south side of 
the country." 
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Munch and Eafii are agreed upon this version. Stephens, unneces- 
sarily we think, makes the word Gauk into two, and destroys altogether 
the historical import of the word. For Gaukr Trandilson was a his- 
torical character; he was the foster-brother of Asgrim EUidagrimson, 
in the south part of Iceland, and he lived about the year 970. The Nials 
Saga says of him, " Gauk Trandilson was the name of Asgrim' s foster- 
brother ;. he was above all a right handsome and active man, but it fared 
ill with him, for Asgrim slew Gauk.'' Gaukr is also spoken of in the 
Islendingadrapa as a leading chief. The inscriber himself was probably 
an Icelander, as he speaks of Gaukr living '* southwards in the land," 
and, perhaps, he was a descendant of the great chief, and had inherited 
this, the worthiest heritage of a warrior, the famous axe that Gaukr 
wielded in war. The name of the inscriber was either Amfinn in "So. 
XY., or Harmuntr in the succeeding inscription. 

XVII. — HAEKMUNTB HAETHIKSI RAEI8T BVW 

'' Hermund Hardaxe cut these Runes." 

Surely no man was better entitled to the name of Hardaxe than he 
who possessed the weapon of Gaukr Trandilson. To judge from the 
inscription, even after the lapse of so many centuries, the axe must 
have possessed wonderfiil temper. The use of this weapon, however, 
has tended no doubt to confuse the inscriptions, from the repeated slips 
the axe must have made, and the difficulty of rounding certain of the 
letters. 

XVIII. 

On this stone, which is a large square block on one side of the south- 
em cell, we have first ten palm or bough Runes (Kvistruner), and then 
the inscription in the ordinary character. Professor Stephens is the 
only one who attempts to decipher these bough Runes, and we have no 
doubt but that in this inptance he has been successfdl. The ten cryptic 
Runes represent the two words (thisajr bitnab) bist sa mathb eb bunstb 
£B FTBiB VAESTAN HAF {** Thoso Ruucs cugravcd that man who is best 
skilled in Runes to the west of the sea "). The inscriber may have been 
an inhabitant of the Western Isles, but he would hardly be the Ice- 
lander alluded to above in "No, XVI. 

In the bough Runes, the 5th, 6th, and 10th are identical, while the 
4th and 9th are also alike, and these correspond in their position exactly 
to what we find in the words " thisar runar." We believe that the 
writer only wished to show off his knowledge of the cryptic art of 
writing ; while, on the other hand, his name may possibly exist in the 
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long and important inscription on the opposite side of the cell. Although 
the three Scandinavian Eunologists are unanimous in their reading of 
this inscription, yet we would suhmit that the second and third words 
*' sa mathr " are by no means clear, and they might be read ** risti 
alfathr," thus providing a name for the Eune cutter. Wo do not, how- 
ever, believe that this is the case ; we prefer the other reading because 
it is so much the more simple. 

XIX. AND XX. 

The two first lines in these, the longest and most important inscrip- 
tions, must be read straight across the two stones ; but for all that, we 
are by no means certain that there are not two, if not three, inscriptions 
altogether here. Professor Stephens separates the two stones, and of 
course constructs out of the dissevered inscriptions a very different story. 
Stephens throughout seems impressed with the idea that the mound 
was a shelter for pirates, but it is on the shore of an inland fresh water 
lake, and a considerable distance from the sea. Munch and Eafri are 
as usual nearly agreed in their reading and interpretation. 

SIA HOFHB VAE FTK LATHIN HAELTB 
LOIHBfiOKAK STNER HAENAB 
THAIB VORO HT7ATEB, 8LET VOEO 
HA EN SAEM THAIB VOBO FYEI SEB 
IITNOBTHB EB FE FOLHIT MIKIT THAET VAB 
lOBSALAFABAB BBUTTJ OBKOTTH 
LIF MLT SATLAIABLS 
LOEFTIB HIB VAB FE FOLHXIT MIKIT BA.SIST 
SIMON SIHBB 

IN BOINOE 
SIHBITH 
SAEL EB SA EB FINA MA THAN 0X7TH HIN MIKLA 
0K(t)0NAEKN BAB FE TB 0I7HI THISXTM' 

" This How was formerly raised to the fcero (ine ?) Lodbrokar. Her 
sons were brave ; hardly were there men such as they were, for them- 
selves. To the north-west there is much treasure hidden. It was the 
Jerusalem travellers {i.e. Crusaders), broke open the Orkhill (in the 
lifetime ?) of the fortunate Earl. Left here was hidden treasure much. 
Cut the Eunes Simon Sihri Sihrid in Eoinoe. Happy is he who may 
find that great treasure. 

O'Conachan bare away treasure from this How." 

* We think it extremely probable that the two last lines were written by O'Conachan 
himself; they are crammed into one comer, and we think are evidently both by the 
same hand. It is possible, too, that the line above, *' left here was hidden treasure 
much*' was by the same. 
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It is plain that the last line was inscribed previously to those above, 
for the latter are distorted to fit the contracted space. The reading we 
have given assimilates very closely to that of Munch and Bafiii but 
they were both misled in the first line by the word haelb, which they 
were inclined to render " a sorcery haJl,*' but which we discovered to be 
most plainly haeltb, '* a hero or heroine." The two last words of the 
third line are also hardly correct in the lithograph. They are thaet ttas, 
and not thai er, and we differ £rom Munch in the sequence of the 
lines, though not materially in the sense. After the words, ''The 
Jerusalem men broke broke up the Orkhow/' then comes the word ltf ; 
but the next three letters, which apparently are hlt, do not make sense, 
but we suspect they mean the word '' lifetime " of the Earl. The name 
of the Earl is not given, but it would be very natural for a Crusader to 
speak thus of his leader. Earl Eonald, who was afterwards murdered 
by ThorbjOm Klerk in Caldale, in Caithness, in 1158. 

Stephens reads the word in Eoinoe, as in Einansey, oe — in the Island 
of Einansey. 

XXI. 



This is a very simple inscription. 

ABNUTHB BAEIST BT7NAB THISAB 
SONB SIATMfS THBOKB LIT 

'< Amfinn the son of Stain cut these Eunes. Thoruk caused." 

xxn. 

Is a very curious inscription in cryptic Eunes, very similar to s^me 
that have been found near Baffin's Say. Eafii imagines that these 
Eunes refer to some signs in the calendar, and says that similar ones 
are to be seen in Iceland. Stephens gives a fiill translation, but which 
to us does not seem fiilly borne out by the Eunes. "Blood-money is 
also to seek both in Gothland and in England." 

XXTTT. 

IKISAEBTAB EB EUAENANA IN UAENSTA. 

** Ingigerd is the prettiest of women." We are naturally now led to 
think of Ingigerd, the daughter of Earl Eonald the Crusader, and who 
was married to Eric Slagbreller. 

The dragon and worm knot, so admirably sculptured on one of the 
buttresses, is, we think, very possibly of an earlier date than the Eunes. 
They are certainly the work of a superior artist. 
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We have stated that from the form of the lettersi the inscriptioiis 
date firom the middle of the twelfth century, and it was precisely at 
this period (1152-53), that a party of Norsemen arriyed in Orkney 
from Hordaland, in ITorway, under Earl Eognyald. Thoy were a 
numerous and powerful body of soldiers, all of whom had taken the 
cross in Norway, and had vowed to proceed to the Holy Land under 
the Earl before named. It seems, however, that their conduct in Orkney 
was hardly befitting the sacrod character of their expedition. The 
Orknejinga Saga, an almost contemporary history, teUs us that the 
Crusaders of 1152 were in constant warfare with the inhabitants among 
whom they were quartered in Orkney, on account of the robberies they 
conmiitted and the violence they offered to the women. The same 
history records a special instance of their rude behaviour in the instance 
of one Ame, a Norseman, who having obtained goods from one of Svein 
Asleifson's tenants, refused payment when it was asked, and striking 
the tenant with the back of his axe, bade him go and seek aid of his 
master Svein, of whose prowess hq had boasted so often and so much. 
The peasant went straight to his master and told him of the occurrence. 

"And one day in spring (1153) Svein went forth to collect the land 
tax, and four men with him, in a ten-oared boat And their way lay by 
the isle where Ame dwelt, and that hour the tide was nearly out, * fiara 
var 4 mikil — ' * there was much shore.' Svein landed alone, and he had 
with him an axe with a short handle, and no other weapons, and he bade 
his men look to the boat, so that the tide should not leave it dry. Ame 
was at that time in the store-house, near the sea, and Svein went into 
the store-house and there sat Ame with four men, and they greeted 
Svein, who took their greeting, and spoke to Ame, saying that he should 
settle the complaint of the peasant. Arne said there was plenty of 
time for that, but Svein besought him to hear his words, and do it at 
once. Ame said he would not settle the affair at all, and then Svein 
spoke out that he would ask no more ; and with that he drove his axe 
into Ame's head, so that the iron was buried therein ; and losing hold 
of the axe, Svein leaped out of the store-house, and the companions of 
Ame followed him fast down to the shore. Svein ran quickly through 
a deep miry place ; but one of Ame's men was swift of foot, and came 
up to Svein. And at the spot where he reached him, there lay large 
roots of sea weed upon the mud, and one of these Svein snatched up 
and dashed it in the face of his pursuer, who stopped to cleanse his eyes 
from the mud, and Svein thereby gained his boat and pushed off for 
Gairsay."' 

There can be no doubt but that at the period referred to, the belief 
of treasures of great value being buried in the Pagan tombs was universal, 
and even at the present day, when most of the conspicuous tombs have 

' Orkneyinga Saga, p. 276. 
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been rifled ages ago, we occasionally come upon sepulchral chambers 
in which a certain quantity of treasure is still concealed. Not only was 
the belief in buried treasure universal, but the idea of a guarding genius, 
or the spirit of the departed owner of the treasure, keeping watch in the 
tomb, was generally accepted. In Pagan times this was implicitly 
belieyed, and even among the earlier Christians the same fear of the 
spirits of the departed chieftain evidently prevailed, and prevented many 
from violating the dwellings of the dead. The Pagan guardian of the 
tomb was however no disembodied spirit, but a living being, often en- 
dowed with supernatural strength, and who sate brooding over his 
treasures in a kind of trance until some adventurous mortal dared him 
to deadly combat. Such a genius of the tomb was by the old [Norsemen, 
termed Haugbuie, or the indweller of the tumulus, and it is very remark- 
able that the tradition in Orkney has been preserved of a monster 
termed the " Hogboy," which inhabited the mound of Maeshow. This 
was the current belief long before it was made known last year, that 
Maeshow really contained a sepulchral chamber. We have thought it 
well, in illustration of this belief, to make a few extracts from some of 
the little-known Icelandic Sagas in which the incidents of breaking 
open the tumuli of the dead, and despoiliDg them of their treasures, are 
mentioned. Hardly one of these Sagas has as yet been translated into 
English, and we have not in all cases been able to avail ourselves of the 
Icelandic originals, but have used the Danish versions, which are usually 
accurate, though, from the character of the language, they are immeasur- 
ably inferior in vigour to the old Icelandic. 

HOrd Grimkjeldsons Saga is the flrst we here notice. It was written, 
at the very latest, in 1250, but the events that it details belong to the 
year 1000 or 900, and though some fable is intermixed, the main details 
of the story are probably historical. 

We have not seen the Icelandic original ; we translate from a Danish 
version, published at Ghristiania in 1849. — Chapt. 14, et seq} 

''In the autumn, Hroar came back from his plundering expedition 
(Yikingetog), and he was well received, and H6rd yielded to him his 
place at table, and very soon HOrd and Hroar were the best of friends ; 
and thus it went on tiQ Yule. And on the first afternoon of Yule, 
while men were seated at table, Hroar stood up and spoke, ' Here stand 
I forth, and vow that before another Yule comes round I will break 
open Sot^ the Viking' s cairn.' * That is a bold vow, ' quoth the Earl, * and 
it would be ill for you to be alone in the undertaking, for Sot^ was a 
mighty wizard while he was in this life, and he wiU be doubly danger- 
ous now.' Then Hbrd stood up and spoke, ' Might it not be permitted 

^ The scene is at Earl Harald's house, at Halland, in Norway. 
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to follow thy example ; I vow to go with you, Hroar, into Soto's cairn, 
and not to leave without you.' And Geir * vowed to follow Hord whither 
soever he should go, and not to part &om him till Hord himself desired 
it,' Helge swore to follow Hord and Geir, and to esteem none greater 
than they while they were in life. HOrd said, * It is not certain that you 
will hoth of you be long of this mind ; see that you are not the cause of 
both our deaths, and perhaps of many other men likewise.' The Earl 
(Harald of Gautland) took great pleasure in HOrd, and he said his son 
Hroar' s honour was best forwarded when Hord was present. 

"And when it was spring, Hroar, with twelve others, set forth to Sote's 
cairn. They rode through a thick wood, and in one place Herd's eye 
fell upon a small hidden path that struck off into the forest. This path 
he followed till he came to a cleared spot, where there stood a house 
both large and handsome. There stood a man before the house clad in 
a kirtle edged with blue, and he addressed HOrd by name. HOrd 
answered him freely, and enquired what he was called; *for' said he, *I 
know you not, although you seem well to know me.' ' Bj Om is my name,' 
quoth the man, ' and I knew you so soon as I set eyes on you, though I 
never have seen you before, but I was a comrade of your friend's, and 
therefore will you now reap the benefit thereof. I know that you wish 
to break open Sot^ the Viking's cairn, and if you are aU of one mind 
in the work it will not be hard, but if it comes to pass, as I expect it 
will, that you do not succeed, than I bid you return to me.* Then they 
parted, and HOrd rode back to Hroar. And early in the morning they 
came to the cairn, and began to break it up, and by the afternoon they 
had nearly reached the timber work, but the next morning the cairn 
was as when they began. And so it came to pass the following day. 
Then HOrd went back to BjOrn, and told him how matters stood. ' It 
has been as I expected,' repHed he, * for I knew how great a wizard Sot^ 
was. Here is now a sword that I will give you; stick this into the open- 
ing of the cairn, and see then whether the cairn will close again or not.' 
HOrd went back to the cairn, and now Hroar and several others said it 
would be better to depart, and have no more to do with this demon. 
Hord exclaimed, * It is not thus that we should keep our vow ; we shall 
yet make another trial.' And bo, for the third time, they began to break 
up the cairn ; and when they came down to the timbers, HOrd thrust in 
the sword * BjOrnsnaut ' through the opening, and then they slept at 
night, and in the morning nothing was changed. And on the fourth 
day they broke down the long balks, and on the fifth they had come to 
the door. HOrd now bade his men beware of the poisoned air and stench 
that issued from the cairn, and he himself stood behind the cairn while 
the stench was strongest ; but two of his men perished from this cause, 
for they were too curious, and would not follow Hord's advice. HOrd 
now spoke up, * Who will go down into the cairn ; it seemeth most meet 
for him to go down therein who made the vow to conquer the wizard 
Sot^.' But Hroar spoke not a word. Then as HOrd saw that none would 
venture into the cairn, he drove two stakes into the earth, fastened a 
cord unto them, and said, *I will myself go down into the cairn, but on 
condition that I may choose from the treasure I get there any three 
things of price.' And Hroar and aU. the others agreed thereto. HOrd 
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balled upon Oei^ t6 hold the cord, fbr that he relied tipon him most of 
all ; and Oeir did so, and HOM descended. He found no treasure in the 
cairn; wherefore he called to Geir to come down and bring with him fire 
and wax lights, * for both these things hare great power/ said he, ' against 
evil spirits.' Hroar and Helge were to hold the cord, and Geir then 
descended. HOrd, now searching about, espied a door, which they broke 
up. And when the door fell, the earth shook terribly, and the wax 
lights were extinguished, and a fearful stench issued from the side 
chamber. And looking in, they saw a slight glimmer in the comer of 
the chamber, and there stood a ship fhll of much gold, and Sot^ sate 
at the helm thereof, and was fearful to look upon* Gair stood at the 
<loor of the chamber, but H5rd went in to seize the treasure. Then 
BoU sang :•— 

<iWluit eaufled fhse, 
Hord, to break 
The honomed grsTe, 
At Hxoar's prayer. 
Keyer brought 1 sorrow, 
In deadly fight 
I swung not my weapon 
To otfaenT bane.' 

HOrd replied :— 

* For this I came hither 
To find the wizard, 
To rob the King, 
The old one. 
Never in Ihe world, 
Ab all men say, 
Bid weapon touch 
Worse canion than thoiu' 

Then up 'sprung Sot^, and rushed upon Hord. Theace was a deadly 
struggle, for Hord was mightily strong. Sot^ gripped him so fiost that 
the flesh was crushed upon his bones. Hord bade Geir then light the 
wax lights, to see what influence this would have upon 6ot^ ; but wh^ 
the light shone upon the wizard, he lost his strength and fell back. 
And when Geir adyanced the light to him, 8ot^ durst not abide it, and 
fell flat upon the earth ; and so they parted. Hord and Geir now took 
away all the treasure chests full of gold, and bore them to the cord with 
all &e other goods they found in the cairn. Hord took the sword and 
helmet tiiiat belonged to Sot^, and they were right costly articles. They 
pulled at the owd, and then were aware that tiie people had gone away 
from the cairn. Hdrd ekunbered up by the cord, and then Geir fastened 
the treasure thereimto, and so it was drawn up. And of Hroar and 
Helge it is said, that when the earthquake was felt all the men outside 
were terrified except Hroar and Helge, and these had to hold fast of 
eadi etheit. And when they saw Hoid and Geir, it seemed as though 
Ihey had come back from Hell itselfL And Herd gained great honour 
iixjm, his desc^ into the caim«" 

JL mmilar lustoiy is giyen by M iiUery from 9ie hithelto tmpubliEAied 
BeM of Olaf Geirstadalf, and airain we fi&d it also in a Sltiga wluch we 
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know to have been sung in yeree, and to have been received with great 
applause at a remarkable feast in Iceland in 1 119, Most of the old Sagas, 
if not all, were in measure, and the verses we still meet with in them 
are the remains of their primitive forms. The Saga in question is that 
gf BiToinund Gfipso^i, and the deti^s of the fight between Hromund 
and the wizard, or ''H^agbuie," ape ^ven at great length, but ^^ 
are singulflrly devoid of spirit. We shall content ourse^res with a 
brief remni q{ the inpi4ent8 of the storj. 

** Xing Olaf sailed to the Westmi Iqiefl (Qlebjides), where he plun- 
dered the peasants along ^e sluDre. Jin o^d chieftain upbraided him 
that he should prefer to harass the peasants along the shore, rather than 
break open Xing Thrain's ' Hoi,' and venture a battle with the evil 
spirit there to win the treasures buried with the King. Following the 
old man's advice, King Olaf sailed for Yalland, and reached it after six 
days' sailing to the south (north ?). Here he immediatoly found the 
' Hoi,' and after four days' hard work they effected an entrance. And 
now none would offer to descend into the cairn for fear of the grisly 
gold-dad figure that they could dimly see seated on a throne in the 
midst of the chamber, and casting out fire on all sides. Hromimd now 
offered to go in on condition of his receiving three of the richest orna- 
ments he might obtain there. He was let down, and aftor collecting 
much treasure, he seized a fine sword that hung against the wall, and 
rushed upon the seated figure. The latter, however, upbraiding him for 
using steel, challenged him to mortal combat without weapons, which 
Hromund immediately accepted. Hromund got the monster down, 
hewed off his head, and carried off the treasure." 

The last example of this incident in the Sagas is taken from one of 
the noblest of the old Icelandic histories, the Saga of Grettir the Strong. 
This Saga was probably written in or about the year 1300, but it had 
existed as a ballad or versified story long before. Grettir Hved about the 
year 1000 of our era. We know of no Saga, not* even that of Nial, 
so admirably translated by Mr. Dasent, which abounds in wilder 
adventures than those of the persecuted and outlawed Grettir. Grettir 
had landed on the island of Harham, near the coast of Norway, after a 
fearfully stormy voyage from Iceland; and the isle was then the property 
of Thorfinn. We translate this from the original Icelandic, whiph is 
to the modem Danish, as strong be^ is to milk and water. 

** One aftemooUi when Grettir was about te go home, he observed a 
bright flame to rise frt>m the Ness that lay to the north of Oedun's farm. 
Grettir asked 'what this might be;' but Oedun said, ' it was of no impor- 
tance to him to know.' 'It would be said in my country,' replied Grettir, 
^ if such a sight were seen, that it burned over a treasure.' Oedun said 
that, 'if anyperson were afraid of fire, it woul^ nyot ))9 to Iu9 benefit to 
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enquire into the matter. ' Tet wonld I know about it,' quoth Grettir. 
* There is a caim upon the Ness,' said Oedun, * which is both large and built 
up with heavy balks of timber,. and therein is laid Kacvthe 01d,/the 
^Either of Thorfinn. Father -and son at first owned only one farm on the 
island, but since Karr died he hath so walked again that he hath driven 
off all the bonders who owned farms here ; so that now Thorfinn owns 
them all ; but none of these bonders came to hurt oVer wliom Tliorfinn 
held his hands.' Gretter said he had spoken well, and ' I shall come 
here in the morning, and hi^v&th«^ tools, ready then to^dig.i ' I warn 
you/ replied Oedim, 'not to meddle with Jflie matter, for I know that yon 
wiU therewith expose yourself to the hatred of Thorfinn.' Grettir said, 
' he was willing to run the chance of that.' The night passed, and Grettir 
came right early, and Oedun had the tools ready, and followed him to 
the cairn* Grettir now broke up the mound, and he worked right well 
till he came down to the timber work, and by that time day had begun 
to appear. And then he tore up the timbers. Oedun now earnestly 
besought him not to go into the cairn, but Grettir bade him attend to 
the cord, * for I will learn,' said he, ' who dwells in this mound.' Now 
Grettir went down, and it was dark therein, and by no means a good 
smell. He felt about to know what kind of place it was ; and first he 
foimd the bones of a horse, and then he stumbled on the comer of a 
throne, and became aware that a man sate thereon. There was much 
treasure in gold and silver heaped around the throne, and a chest fiill of 
silver served the figure for a footstool. Grettir took all the treasure, 
and bore it away to the cord, and as he made his way out of the mound, 
something gripped him fast from behind. Grettir dropped the treasure, 
and turned upon his assailant; they grappled, and a sharp struggle ensued. 
All that they came against fiew to pieces. The ' cairn dweller ' attacked 
furiously, and now Grettir saw it would no longer avail to spare his 
strength. And now both exerted themselves to the utmost, and they 
struggled till they came to the spot where the bones of the horse lay ; and 
here the fight was long Qud desperate, and first one and then the other was 
brought upon his knees, but at length the * caim dweUer ' fell back- 
wards over, and a fearful sound was heard in the caim ; and Oedun ran off 
from the cord, for he thought that Grettir was certainly dead. Grettir 
took now the sword, Jokuls-naut, and cut off the head of his opponent, 
placing the head behind the body to hinder him from walking Eigain ; 
and he went to the cord with the treasure, but found that Oedun was 
.gone. He therefore climbed up the cord, hand over hand, having 
fastened the treasure to the end thereof, and then drew it up after him. 
He was quite stiff in all his limbs frx)m the struggle with Karr. Gret- 
tir now went home with the treasure to Thorfinn*s house, and all there 
were seated at table. Thorfiim looked angrily upon Grettir as he 
entered the drinking hall, and asked ' what he had to do so urgent that 
he could not come in to meat with other folk ?' Grettir replied, * Many 
small things happen late in the afternoon;' and he laid upon the table all 
the treasure he had brought from the caim. And there was one pre- 
cious thing amongst the treasure, and on which his eyes were fixed, and 
that was a short sword, so good a weapon that he said he had never 
seen a better, and this he laid last upon the table. Thorfinn raised his 
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eyebrows when he saw the sword, for it was a family weapon, and had 
never been out of the possession of his race. ' "Where got you these 
goods,' quoth Thorfinn. Grettir sang :— 

* Thou gold-eater, 
The hope of spoil 
Failed not in the cairn ; 
Folk soon will learn, 
And eke I trow 
That few Ejemps 
Now will seek 
There after gold/ 

Thorfinn answered, *Tou are not easily frightened by trifles, and 
none before thee thought of breaking open the How;'* but because I 
know that that treasure is ill bestowed wliich is buried in the earth, or 
concealed in a cairn, so will I not blame you, and the more so, as you 
have brought me all your treasure."* 

After reading these passages from the old Sagas, from legends that 
were in existence undoubtedly at the very period when these Runes 
were cut, we can realize the feelings of the Crusaders of 1153, when 
they broke into the chamber at Maeshow. Even at the present day, 
when we are supposed to be so enlightened by modem science as to re- 
pudiate all such sensations, it is, we confess, the '* eeriest" place we 
.ever entered. The inner chambers, too, roofed with a single huge slab 
of stone, and too low to allow of a person even sitting upright, are most 
ghost-like receptacles, and it is a relief to get out of them after de- 
ciphering the few Runes that they contain. We are, however, by no 
means sure that the chamber of Maeshow was in a perfect state when 
it was first explored by the Norsemen who wrote the inscriptions. Mr. 
Petrie, in a recent communication, observes— 

" The walls exhibited abundant evidences to the careful observer that 
they had been long decaying before the Runes had been cut on them. 
Many of the stones had been cracked, and the instruments with which the 
Runes had been made had apparently slipped when they reached the edges 
of the cracks, carrying bits of the stone with them. The walls appear to 
have been in a condition similar to those of the Brochs and Pict's houses, 
which, after having been covered up for ages from atmospheric influences, 
have, within a recent period, been opened and exposed to the weather. 
Within a few years, in such cases, the stones became more or less cracked, 
according to the nature of the material. Maeshow presented such on 
appearance when opened, and it may therefore be fairly attributed to 
the same causes, viz. to the opening of the top of the building, and the 
exposure of its interior to the atmopphere, which had previously been 

* " En fyrir thvi at ek veit, at that fe er ilia komit erfolgit er i jordu, edr i hauga 
horit." We have here the identical words used in reference to hidden treasure that 
occurs in the Nos. 19 and 20 in Maeshow, '^ fe folghit " — treasure hidden. 

6 Chapt. 18. 
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excluded for a long period. While the walls of the central building 
are in so dilapidated a state, the surfaces of the stones in the entrance 
passage, and in the three cells, or smaller chambers, appear nearly as 
fresh and sound as if they had been recently removed from their original 
bed. This marked difference can only be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that the central chamber had been opened at the top, and left; in 
that exposed condition for a considerable time, while the walls of the 
cells and entrance passages were sheltered from the weather. There is 
every reason, therefore, to suppose that when the Eunes were cut the 
bmlding was roofless ; and indeed it is nearly impossible to suppose, after 
a careful examination, that they could have been cut by the aid of any 
arti£cial light introduced into the bmlding." 

We own ourselves to be quite of Mr. Petrie's opinion on this point. 
We beHeve that this tumulus belongs to the age that saw the erection of 
the giant circle of stones at Stenness ; that it was, in a word, of Celtic, 
or more probably of prehistoric date, and that it was a sepulchre for some 
man of note. If treasure were really found there, and taken away by 
O'Donaghan, or O'Gonachan, it would most probably consist of rude rings 
of gold, and not of the elaborately- worked silver ornaments, brooches, and 
all that belong to the Scandinavian age, and of which such fine examples 
were discovered in Sandwick, in 1 858. From age or from design, the roof 
of the great chamber had been destroyed ,* the materials, the large slabs 
of stones which formed it, had fallen to the bottom, and the labour of 
raising or moving these would be even greater than that of opening 
into an unviolated tomb. The lower portions of the tomb, perhaps for 
five or six feet in depth, were filled with soil and stones, and on their 
surfaces the disappointed Northmen would cut their names, and would 
acknowledge the truth of what Inge had told them, that the treasure 
had been carried away three nights before they came thither (v. ITo, 14). 
Shortly after their departure, it is probable that a fresh fall took place 
from the roo^ and filled the chamber to a considerable depth, perhaps 
to so great a depth as to allow of a person standing on it to inscribe his 
name at the height of twelve or fourteen feet from the floor, as in I^ob. 
I. and II. 

We may dismiss at once the idea of Maeshow having been a sorcery 
hall for the witch '' Lodbrokar," as the word '^ haxlb," is now found 
to be HAELTB — hero. The termination Lodbrok^iv* is feminine in Icelandic^ 
and hence perhaps rose the mistake of the writer that Lodbrokar was a 
female. Lodbrog's sons were almost as famous in northern story as 
old Bagnar himself. Munch has proved that there were at least two 
Bagnar Lodbroks, the one the contemporary of Charlemagne, the other 
who flourished at least a century later. I^one of the histories of Eagnar 
Lodbrok, or of his sons, speak of his death in Orkney. 
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We regard the discoyery at Maeshow as one of the most important 
that has taken place within the present century. The situation of the 
mound, the wondrous architecture of the interior chamber, and the 
Eunic inscriptions on its walls, all contribute to render it an object of 
surpassing interest. The zealous labours of Mr. Farrer have been at 
length gloriously rewarded, and Mr. Petrie, to whom we before owed 
so much, has it now in his power to boast, that he can exhibit in his 
&r-away isle an archaeological treasure beyond any that we know of in 
the British kingdom. 


MONTHLY MEETING, 3 SEPTEMBER, 1862. 
Jahi Clayton, Esq., F.P., 4n the Chair. 

DoNAiioirs OF Books. — Urom the Soddy of Awtiqmries. ArchsBologia, 
Vol. XXXYIII., Part 2. Proceedings of the Society, Vol. I., Second 
Series, Nos. 2 to 7. Lists of the Society, 1861 and 1862. — From the 
Canadian Institute. The Canadian Journal, N.S., No. 39. — From Mr. 
C. Boaeh Smith. Collectanea Antiqua, Part 1, Vol. VI. — I^om Mr. 
Michael T. Morrall. History of Needle- making. 

New Mehbeb. — Cuthhert George Ellison, of Hebbum Hall, Esquire, 

Alitwick Chitbch. — Mr, F. R. Wilson, architect, Alnwick, has pre- 
sented the Society with five photograms of the exterior and interior of 
the old parish church of Alnwick, the appearance of which he thought 
was worthy of preservation previous to the intended alterations. One 
of them shows tiie Georgian fuitracery of the chancel, which, barbarous 
as it is, forms a curious chapter in the history of art. 

The Beckebmont iKscaipnoN. — ^The duplicate cast of this venerable 
monument having been received from the donor, Mr. Dixon, of White- 
haven, it is resolved that it shall be forwarded to the Copenhagen 
Museum, witii a request for Professor Stephens' reading. 


SALVAGE PROM THE MELTING-POT. 

The Eev. James Everett has presented to the Society several curious 
articles, with which he had be^i favoured, out of a brassfounder's store 
near BristoL There is an Egyptian statuette ; a medisBval figure, with a 
book; a small mediaeval seal, with the Virgin and Child, ''Ave Mabia. 
Gbacia ;" a circular piece of brass, with a talbot dog in relief, the field 
having been enamelled; a cockpit . ticket, ''lOHsr watlietg — botal 
«p(HBz;" two eaxly pipe-stoppers, with flat oval handles, one with the 
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heads of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, another with a hammer 
crowned, and other smiths' implements, hbt smede aixDT . 1670. — 
HEX . ELOTEir 6A8T . HYYs ; and other objects. The stoppers fit some of 
the old pipes in the Society's possession. 


THE SOUTH TRANSEPT OF ST. JOHFS CHURCH. 

Mb. Eswabd Spoob, who is entrusted with the works at present going 
on at St. John's, Newcastle, presents the stone which appeared above 
the great window of the south transept, and commemorated the munifi- 
cent donor to the churches of Newcastle in the fifteenth century. The 
stone is thus alluded to by Bourne, '' It is supposed that the steeple of 
this church was either built or at least beautified by him, as also the 
south cross of the church ; for his coat of arms, as also these words, 
Orate pro anima Roherti Rhodes y are upon both of them ; which indeed 
makes it somewhat probable." At present, the arms (three annulets, 
on a chief a greyhound) are tolerably perfect. Above them are the 
words Orate pro a and below them the o of the surname, with indica- 
tions of the letters on each side. 

The above windows, with thirteen others, have been renewed in their 
original form. The above stone has also been replaced by a new one. 
The works include the removal of galleries, and the plaster ceilings 
which for some years have encased oak roofs. The latter are in some 
parts moulded and carved, and are to be repaired and made perfect. 

Brand mentions divers " skin marks " in the windows of the chancel. 
Mr. Spoor sends a copy of one of these merchant's distinctions. 


EARLY REMAINS AT BIRTLET, NEAR HEXHAM. 

The Rev. Geo. Rome Haxl, of Birtley, forwards, through Dr. Charlton, 
general and detailed plans of the numerous early remains, most of them 
unknown to the Ordnance Surveyors, which have rewarded his observa- 
tion dose to his own village. The largest camp is in Countess Park, 
and covers no less than three acres. Hut circles are very distinct. 
Ravines fiank it on the south and west ; to the north there is a gentle 
acclivity towards Buteland House. In this respect there is a resem- 
blance to the Celtic town at Gfreaves Ash. The Mill Knock camp, oc- 
cupying an elevated " coign of vantage," retains its Celtic appellative. 
A cairn seems to stand on the opposite hill to the south. Two men, 
draining about High Carey House, came, some years ago, upon large 
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round stones, like mill-stones. Unable to remove them, they made a 
circuit, and discovered a cistvaen, with jar containing ashes. At High 
Shield Green the highest camp occurs, and here are numerous barrows, 
amidst traces of former culture. Dan's Caim might easily be explored, 
as many of the stones have been led away. 

All these camps are built of unhewn stones of white sandstone, of the 
lower gi'oup of the carboniferous limestone formation. 

Ironstone delves, and heaps of scoria or slag of iron, occur in various 
places. The ancient workings have followed the bas>e of escarpments of 
the mountain limestone, nodules of iron having recently been found. 
The chief place of smelting occurs in Birtley "Wood, half-a-mile north- 
west of the village, and the ** Cinder Kiln Kills " there contain hundreds 
of tons of scoria. Lime and charcoal are ready at hand. 

Terraces, firom 5 to 10 feet in height, stretch along the the taces of a 
platform of elevated ground between High Carey House Camp and the 
village. The intrenchments facing to the north-west are at least 400 
yards long ; those to the south west, which are at an obtuse angle to the 
others, are about 150 yards. Two other sides would have comprised an 
enclosure of 12 acres. 

In respect of these distant works,'tradition points safely to '^ trouble- 
some times," and more doubtfully to defences against '^ the French," 
and signals between Birtley Castle and Wark Castle, and a great battle. 
A detailed paper is promised by the discoverer. 


ANCIENT BEEYIARY. 

De. Chaelton exhibits a beautifully printed book, in the original 
stamped leather, printed by Thielman Kerver in Paris in 1 505. It is 
" Breviarium Premonstraten," and may well have been used at Hexham 
Priory. On the fly-leaf is a little financial memorandum : — '' Eesaued 
the V daye of februarye In the x yere of the Ring of ow' souering ladye 
elyzabeth by the grace of god quen of england fraunces and Ireland 
Deffender of the faith &c that I Ysswan of Medffourth of ReRell 
[Deffender erased"] gentellman." Here the unfortunate repetition of the 
word Defender seems to have aroused the ire of a tender conscience, for 
the document suddenly breaks off, and a new one is inserted, as below — 
** Resawed the v daye of Pebrwarye In the x yere of the Reing of ow* 
souering ladye Elyzabeth by the grace of God queue of eingland, 
Praunce and lyerland that Vsswan of Medffourth of Ryyell gentell 
man the sowme of xvj" iiij^ of Pefarme dew at Mechellmas last past- 
John Haryson hes sett to his hand." 

VOL. VI. T 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 7 JUNE, 1862.^ 
John Clayton, Esq., F.P., in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — Drom the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
Their Proceedings, vol. iii., part 3. — From the Archaological Institute. 
The ArchflBological Journal, No. 72. — From the Canadian Institute. 
The Canadian Journal, N. S., No. 88. — From Councillor William 
Newton. Newcastle Directory, 1778. 

New Mehbeb.— 7F»7Z»a)n Pears, Esq., Fenham Hall. 

De. Thomlinson.— 7%tf Rev. E. H. Adamson exhibits two letters 
from Dr. Thomlinson, the founder of Thomlinson's Library, to Vicar 
Ellison of Newcastle, one of them going into minutisB of his experience 
of the Bath waters. " They are a palliating medicine in my case, as 
Sir John Floyer told me the constant use of common water would be." 

ViEGiN Maey Sosfital. — The Society has received a present, from 
the Corporation, of a stone coflSji, found in the precincts^of St. Mary 
the Virgin's Hospital in "Westgate, during the excavations ^for the 
Stephenson Monument. 


MONTHLY MEETING, 1 OCTOBEE, 1^62. 
John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., V.F. in the Chair* 

Donations op Books. — From the Canadian Institute. The Canadian Jour- 
nal, July, 1862. — i^Vow the Kilkenny Archmlogical Society. Their Pro- 
ceedings andPapers, April, 1862. — By M*.i>o<?5, to complete the Society's 
Sets. Newcastle Poll Books of 1832, 1835, 1837. Durham City Poll 
Books of 1761, 1800, 1802, 1813. 1831, 1832. Durham City Addresses, 
&c., 1813. Durham County Poll Books, 1761, 1790, 1832 (both divisions.) 
Addresses to Mr. Burden. Addresses, Poems, Songs, &c., in the Durham 
City and County Elections of 1 802. The Elector's Scrap Book, Durham, 
1832. Berwick Eolls of Burgesses, 1806, 1821. Sir Cuthbert Sharp's 
Sunderland Tracts, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Four Newcastle Tracts, 
viz. W. G-. Thompson's Poetical Address to the Bums' Club, 1824. 
Eeprints of the Scots' March from Barwicke to Newcastle, 1644. 
Lines to a Boy pursuing a Butterfly, 1826. Reprint of Chicken's 
Collier's Wedding, 1829. — By Mr. Fenwich Eight of his Tracts, 
viz. Obits of Members of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle, 1857, Obituary of Charles Newby Wawn, Esq., 1840. 

^ Out of chronological order, by accident. 
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Sketch of the Ship-boy Life of John Fenwick, F.S. A., 1 856. Genealogy 
of the Family of Eadclyffe, 1 850. Memorial to the Senate of Hamburgh, 
&c., 1843. Cowpor's Rose Bushes, 1829. Slogans of the North of 
England, 1851. — By Mr, White, His Poem, entitled the Tynemouth 
Nun, 1829. 

NEwMEKBEB.'-^'Ca^^a/n Tho, Rohimon of Houghton-le-Spring. 

The Teeasxjres op the Yatican. Mr, MaepherBon^ an artist residing 
atEome, attends with a noble volume of his splendid photograms of the 
Vatican and its sculptures, and expounds their subjects. 

MiNOE A If TiauiTiES. — Mr, H, Mennell has sent an Irish penny of 
John, and a gold coin of one of the Venetian doges, for exhibition. — 
Dr. Charlton states, that a few days ago two stone coffins, containing the 
bonos of children, were discovered in some excavations in the neighbour- 
hood of the Castle, and that they will be placed, minus their contents, 
in the custody of the Society. Ho draws attention to the jeopardy in 
which the remains of the Boman Wall at the foot of Benwell Bank are 
placed, owing to the removal of the fence by which they had been sur- 
rounded. It is stated that the property in which the ruins are situated 
belongs to the Eev. J. Blackett Ord, and that that gentlemen will no 
doubt take measures for their preservation, if made acquainted with the 
circumstances. [The result justifies the expectation.] 


BELLINGHAM DEEDS. 
ExHiBiTEi) BY Mb. EnwAJtaD Milbuen. 

11 Apr. 1624. Bowlande Milbume the younger, of the Yatehouse, in 
Tindall, and BeaU Milbume his wife — ^to Edward Milbumo, alias Sandes 
Eddie, of the Yatehouse, yeoman — for 18/. 6«. 8(?.— AU their landes att 
the Yatehouse, par. Bellingham— with all [inter alia] sommeringes and 
sommering places, turfegrafkes, &c. 

21 Apr. 1662. Bond to perform covenants in a deed of sale — from 
John Milbume of Combe, co. Nd., yeoman — ^to Edward Milbume, of 
Yatehouse, yeo. 

12 Jan. 1691 [-2], Eoger Robson, of the Bum Grains, co. Nd., yeo. 
— to Edward Milbume of High Green, in the said co., yeo. — Recital of 
a release [lease exhibited] bearing date the day before, from Milbume 
to Robson, of his fourth part of the messuage, tenement, or farmhold^ 
called the Dunsteed, in the chappellry of Bellingham. Acknowledg- 
ment of tmsts. Mortgage for 35/. 
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MONTHLY MEETIJ^G, 5 NOVEMBER, 1862. 
John Hodgson Binde,, Esq., KP., in the Chair. 

SoiTATiosrs OP Books. — D^om the Archaologieal Institute, ,The Archaeo- 
logical Journal, No. 74. — M'om the Kilkenny Archaological Society. 
Their Proceedings, 'No. 37. — ly-om Mr. Rutland. The Cyphering Book 
of Ealph Lamhton, 1716, with scroU-work of great freedom. 

KoRTHUMBEBLAKD PiFE Mvsic.-— The Collections of the Society on 
tiiis subject, having been handsomely bound, attract the attention of 
the meeting. Mr. Stoke has made another book of further extracts from 
Mr. Batey's collection, and presents it to the Society. 

New Membebs. — Oeorye Wigtwicht Rendel, Esq., of Ben well Little 
Park, and John Peter Muleaster, Esq., of Benwell. 

Meblsyal Shoe. — Mr. Thomas Craster has presented the Society 
with the sole of an huge shoe, suitable to either foot, pronounced by a 
shoemaker to belong to a female. It was found in the ruins of Naworth 
Castle after the fire. Some merriment is created by the alleged sex, the 
size being so large, and the iron studs so heavy. 

Ikcised Bocks. — Professor J. T. Simpson of Edinburgh, through Mr. 
Henry Laing of the same place, has presented the Society with three 
casts from the concentric circles on the rocks of Argyleshire. Mr. Laing 
observes that one of these singular incisions has been found a few miles 
from Edinburgh. The Chairman remarks that this class of antiquities 
has also been recognised in Lreland. 

The Treasubebship. — Mr. Robert White is appointed Treasurer pro> 
tern, until the Anniversary Meeting. He suggests that some attempt 
should be made to secure in safe custody the pocket-books and other 
papers of Brand, the historian, which belonged to the late Treasurer, 
Mr. Wheatley, whose family was connected with that accomplished 
author. 

VBiis^Tm&.'^Resohed — That Miss Dickson's Index to Vol. I. of the 
quarto series of the Archaeologia iElliana, and Mr. Dodd's elaborate 
Catalogue of the Library, shall forthwith be printed. 

Cbeeino Tbofgh. — Mr. Charles Q. JBolam, of 4, Bentinck Terrace, 
has presented an unusually handsome stone mortar for domestic purposes. 
It is adorned with a stag and greyhounds. 

Old Houses. — Mr. White suggests that photograms ought to be taken 
of old buildings about to be pulled down in Northumberland and Durham, 
in order to be preserved in the Society's collections. 
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ALTAES TO ANTENrOCITICITS DISCOVERED AT CONDERCXJM. 

Bt the Ret. J. C. Beitcb, LL.D. 

Some important discoyeries of Roman remains have been recently made 
at Benwell Little Park, the residence of Mr. Rendel, in a portion of the 
gronnds lying just outside the eastern rampart of Condercum, near its 
south-east angle, l^ear the south wall two altars were found, lying ob- 
liquely, with their inscribed faces downwards (as is usually the case), and 
in various positions near the spot were several large stones, portions of a 
statue, and the fragment of an inscribed slab, which may be afterwards 
alluded to. At the same spot some burials seem to have taken place. Both 
the altars contain much that is new to the. students of lapidary literature. 
The first altar is 4 fb. 4 in. high, and 16 inches wide in the body. It 
is formed of the sandstone of the district, and is in some places reddened 
by fire. The decorations upon it are of a highly ornate character, 
tasteftilly designed and skilfully executed. The face of the capital has 
been broken off; but a portion of the face was found close at hand. 
The altar, which is carved on all four sides, is provided with a 
focus ; and the volutes on each side [of it seem to have had for their 
model^a bundle of the leaves of Indian corn. On the sides of the capital 
we have vine branches shaded with leaves and laden with bunches of 
grapes. The mouldings of the base are graceful ; two of them are of 
the kind called the '^ cable pattern/' One side of the altar has, in 
basso relievOf the sacrificing knife, the other the pitcher for holding the 
wine to be used in the sacrifice; and on the back is a circular garland. 
The inscription on the face of the altar is well cut, and the letters are 
of most tasteful form, but several of them are tied together after the 
manner of our modem diphthongs. These tied letters are generally 
understood to indicate a somewhat advanced period of the empire. 
The inscription, deprived of its complications, is 

DEO 

ANTENOCITICO 

ET NVMINIB. 

AVGV8T0E. 

AEL. VIBIVS 

>LEG. XX. V. V. 

V. 6. Ii» M. 

which may be read, in English :— 

" To the god Antenociticus and the deities of the JImperors, iElius 
Vibius, a centurion of the twentieth legion, styled the Yalerian and 
the Yictorious, freely dedicated this altar in the discharge of a vow to 
objects most worthy of it." 
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The god AnienocitictM is quite new to ub. Prior to this discovery, 
we had no idea that any such demon as he graced the calendar of heathen 
Borne. The other altar is not nearly so ornate as the first. IS'either 
its design nor its execution is good. The letters of the inscription are 
rudely formed. It has no focus. The inscription reads thus :— 

DEO AKocrrico 

IVDICnS OPTIMO- 
BYH MAXIHOBYH 
QVE IMPP. N. SVB VIB [VLP.] ^ 
VARCELLO COS TINE- 
ITS LONGVS IN PKA.E- 

FECTVBA Eavrrv . . 

LATO CLAVO EXOBN . . 
TTS £T Q, D. 

which may be translated :«• 

** Tineius Longus, holding office in the prsefectship of knights, adorned 
with the broad stripe, and quaestor, dedicated this altar to Ajiociticus 
{qu, Antenociticus) in accordance with the decrees of our most excellent 
and most mighty emperors giyen under Vibius Marcellus, a man of 
consular rank." 

The first thing that perplexes us in this inscription is the similarity of 
the name of this god with that on the other, and yet they are different. 
Probably the same god is meant, and most likely the first a on this altar 
is intended to stand for ante on the other, though there is nothing to 
indicate it. The expression Lato clavo exomatus is now in the altars of 
the north of England. It no doubt indicates that the person possessed 
senatorial rank. In Eich's Illustrated Latin Dictionary we have the 
following explanation of Clavus Lotus : — " The broad stripe ; an orna- 
mental band of purple colour, running down the front of a tunic, in a 
perpendicular direction, immediately over the front of the chest, the 
right of wearing which formed one of the exclusive privileges of the 
Boman senator, though at a late period it appears to have been some- 
times granted as a favour to individuals of the equestrian order." Kear 
the south wall of the building, the remains of three skeletons had been 
found. They evidently had not fallen in imawares or by chance, inas- 
much as they were lying in due order, pretty nearly parallel to the wall 
east and west. Then, besides these, at the other angle, there were 
remains of urn burials — fragments of charred bones, and fragments of 
land shells, which I conjecture were those of snails. 

Mr, Clayton, I had this morning the pleasure of inspecting the altars. 
One of them is exceedingly beautiful. I do not know that there is 
another equal to it, excepting, perhaps, that in Lord Lonsdale's Castle, 
in Westmoreland. I agree with Dr. Bruce in his reading of this altar 
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■— the first that he described -^ but ascribe it to the age of Hadrian. I 
think that it is too elegant for a later period ; besides it mentions the 
20th legion. Now we know that the 20th legion was in the Korth in 
time of Hadrian, but that afterwards it took up its quarters at Chester. 
I consider the expression, Numinihus Atcguatorumf which induced Dr. 
Bruce to ascribe the altar to a period when a plurality of emperors reigned, 
to refer, not simply to the reigning authority of the time being, but to the 
Roman emperors generaUy. I also agree iii the main with Dr. Bruce in 
the reading of the second altar, which is much more inartistically con- 
structed than the other, and the letters of which are rudely cut. But 
I am inclined to consider that it is dedicated not only to the local god, 
but to the judicial decisions {Judims) of the emperors. I think also, 
that a careful examination of the inscription will show that, instead of 
VibiuB MarcellicSf we should read JJlpivs Marcellua, Now this will 
give us a date. TJlpius Marcellus was an able general who was sent 
over to Britain by Commodus, to restore this country to order, which 
was then in a most disastrous state. Unlike Tineius Longus, TJlpius 
Marcellus was a most modest man, and until the discovery of this altar 
not a single inscription has been found in Britain recording his name, 
excepting a much mutilated stone discovered at Chesters. The two 
concluding letters on the altar, I have been disposed to expand into 
Qutnquennalis Becv/rio, — Br. Bruce. My opinion in the first instance 
was &at Judiciis should be read as Mr. Clayton has suggested. All 
sorts of abstract qualities were deified by the Romans ; still, on second 
thoughts, it seemed too bold a thing to suppose that the judicial acumen 
of the emperors should be made a subject of worship ; it may be so, 
however. I have searched for a precedent, but have not succeeded. Mr. 
Clayton's suggestion as to TJlpius Marcellus being the person intended 
is most valuable. As soon as I had seen the altars I wrote to Mr. Roach 
Smith, one of our best Roman antiquaries, asking for his opinion upon 
it. I had received a reply to that letter on my way to the meeting, in 
which Mr. Smith, says, "I am quite delighted to see* such discoveries. 
I hope we shall be puzzled with them much more. Who the god 
Antenociticus was I expect will, after all our researches, be a. question. 
It may be a typical name ; or it may be an epithet appHed to Apollo or 
the Sun. . * • . I never before met with the latv^ clavm in an 
inscription.*' 

Some objects which have been discovered during the works are ex- 
hibited by Mr. Rendel. Among them are a fibula, a handle of a chest, 
denarii of Nero and Severus, and other coins of Trajan, Antoninus Pius 
(head of Aurelius Caesar on reverse), Faustina Senior and Yalerian. 
There are also three coins of Laelianus, an usurper in Gaul in the time 
of QaHienus. His pieces are not common. The shells are evidently 
those of snails. 

[Subsequent investigation has shown that TJlpius, not Vibius, is the prenomen of 
Marcellus. Besides the soldier who flourished in the reign of Commodus, there was 
an eminent jurist of that name who flourished in the time of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius.] 
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THE LESLEY LETTER. 

tffE apocryphal letter of General Lesley to Sir Thomas Riddell " fonnd 
its way first into a Newcastle newspaper." So says Surtees, writing 
to Mr. C. K. Sharpe in 1807. I am not aware (says Mr. James 
Clephan in a communication made to the Society) that the newspaper " 
referred to has ever been named. If not, it is now to he identified, for 
the first time, with the Newcastle Chronicle — ^in whose earliest volume, 
within the last few weeks, I have accidentally fallen upon the letter ; 
and fiinding it to vary from all the copies that have ever come under my 
notice, I have thought that an exact transcript of the original might be 
acceptable to the members of the Society of Antiquaries, and worthy of 
a place in their Transactions. 

It is a letter which is constantly re-appearing in print ; and the 
Gateshead Observer, in an article on ** The Siddells of Gateshead House" 
(September 19, 1857), contains some particulars of its history which 
may now appropriately be revived. 

It is not alluded to in Bourne's History of IS'ewcastie, which bears the 
date of 1 736 on its title-page. 

In 1775 it was communicated to Buddiman*s Edinburgh Magazioe, 
by **G. A." of Darlington; audit appeared on the 18th of January, 
1776, with annotations by the owner of those famUiar initials. 

The letter was impeached in the Gentieman*s Magazine in 1777. — 
" Mr. Urban, — ^Permit me, through the channel of your Magazine, to 
desire the Editor of the Antiquarian Eepertory to authenticate Sir John 
Lessley's letter to Sir Thomas Biddle, published in the 1 7th number of 
that work. He will be so good as give his authority, at the same time, 
for liTewcastie being besieged in 1640, and Sir John Lessley's being 
Crowner of Cumberland and ^Northumberland the same year, and he will 
oblige— Veettas." 

No mention of the document is made by Brand (1789). He merely 
states that on Aug. 31, 1640, "General Lesley pitched his camp on 
Gateshead Hill, being half-a-mile to the south of liTewcastle.— Sir Tho- 
mas Eiddell, senior, knight, of Gateshead, suffered particularly by their 
encampment. See Nalson's Collections, vol. i., p. 441." 

Surtees, in his letter of 1807 to his friend Sharpe, says of it : — " The 
original, or what is termed such, but which I suspect to be a waggish 
imposture (perhaps of date not much less ancient than the supposed 
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traiUMicticA), is now in the hands of William Ward Jackson, Esq., of 
Normanby, Yorkshire (gentleman commoner of Christ Church), whose 
father was once a dealer in com, hops, &c., in Ifewcastlei and rescued 
said letter frasn a parcel of wctfte paper, or liie wrapping of a parcel, 
which came to him in the way of business. He showed it to an uncle 
of mine, Ambler, a lawyer, Becordar of Durham, a man of great wit 
and humour, who sent a copy to the editor of a IT^ewcastle paper, and 
bid Jackson preserve it as an inestimable treasure. It appears to be 
half of a letter-back, torn off; pale ink; no seal; strong, coarse hand." 

In 1820, Surtees gave a version of the letter in the second volume 
of his History of Durham, page 127, preceding it with the words :— 
** I much fear that the following epistle from John Leslie to Sir Thomas 
Ridel during the leaguer of Newcastle is not genuine ;" and he adds 
at the foot : — '' The above notable epistle is said to have been found 
amongst some old papers in the warehouse of Mr. Jackson, hop mer- 
chant in Newcastle." 

In ld48, it was reprinted in the second volume of The Pair£&z Cor- 
respondence, the editor (Mr. O. "W. Johnson) remarking — ** Careful as 
the generals were to prevent any rapine upon the countrypeople, yet 
some of the ofScers managed to effect a little pillage on their own ac- 
count, either in return for protection promised, or other favours. The 
following curious letter, written during the investment of NewcastLs, 
affords an example of this." And we are told in a note, that it is '' pre- 
served among the MSS. of the Eiddell family." 

As this custody is what the lawyers would term the '^ proper" one 
iar the document, Mr. Longstaffe, the editor, has put himself in com- 
munication with the present representative of the ancient race of £id- 
deU, Thomas RiddeU, Esq., of Felton Park, who has very obligingly 
sent his copy of the letter for the Society's inspection. It is on a half- 
sheet of paper (water-marked L Y G.) of the foolscap size which dis- 
placed the old pot for MS. purposes. The hand is one of the last cen- 
tury, of a feeble Italian style. The copy agrees, save in the spelling, 
witii the newspaper reading, except that " Siller Tacker" was originally 
written " Gatherer," and corrected in a hand of the period, but much 
stronger than that of the text, and the word '' knight" is omitted in 
the last clause. This codex is copied below this article. No. 1. 

Mr. Longstaffe has also obtained from George Hutchinson Swain, Esq., 
of Norton Hall, for exhibition, a copy of the letter addressed "To 
Francis Eorster, Esq'." (of Buston), his great-grand father. It is not per* 
haps earlier than Mr. Biddell's, though written in a bolder manner, and 
differing from all the other copies in the greater coarseness and number 
of the Scot's expletives, and the additional stipulation for all the cher- 
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ries of Sir Thomas's garden. It is pnnted below, No. 3 ; and the reader 
will understand that the words within brackets are interlineatLons, giving 
the letter very much the appearance of a trial sheet. 

Mr. Swain also wished to oblige the Society by obtaining a sight of 
the Jackson copy.]; Unfortunately "W. "Ward Jackson, Esq., the present 
denizen of Normanby Halli ** nerer met with it, nor any memorandum 
of it, among any papers that hare come into his hands from his elder 
brother, deceased. But it is just possible that such a relic may be in 
the house." After kindly promising a farther search, which appears to 
have been unsuccessftil, he continues--^" Of course the ^. Wm. Ward 
Jackson means my father, the date of whose prirate journal does not, 
however, reach back to within eight or ten years of that which is assigned 
as the period in which the letter aforesaid was in his possession. I 
should think it not unlikely that my father gave it away to Mr. Surtees 
of Mainsforth, Mr. Eaine deceased, or some other antiquary at Newcastle 
or elsewhere." 

In the Memoirs of Surtees (1852), the editor, the late Bev. Dr. Baine 
of Durham, observes (page 14) : — " I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Ambler was the writer of the letter said to have been sent by Sir John 
Lesley to Sir Thomas Biddell of Gkiteshead during the siege of Newcas- 
tle in 1640. Mr. Surtees printed this letter in his History (ii., 127)— 
fearing, however, that it was not genuine. The humour which it dis- 
plays is of a high order ; but there is more than enough of internal 
evidence to prove its modem origin." 

Ambler died about the year 1780 ; and it is in the Newcastle Chronicle 
of 1764, that Mr. Clephan finds the letter suspected by Dr. Baine to have 
had its origin in the head of the Durham lawyer. The Chronicle had 
made its first appearance on the 24th of March ; and on the 16th of 
June, there is this intimation to a correspondent :-«• 

" (t^ The original letter, written at the siege of Newcastle hy the 
general of the Scots army, is received : our thanks are due to the gentleman 
who favoured us with it, and the public may expect it next week,^* 

Next week, accordingly, on the 23rd of June, the letter appears, 
taking the lead among the " Literary Articles " of the paper ; and No. 
2 is an exact copy of it, as originally printed (save the substitution of 
the short " s " for the long). The long " s " has partly given rise to a 
singular misconception. One of the variations, in Surtees, is '' faw the 
mons ; " and the phrase is interpreted to mean '^ strike the bargain ; ** 
but the original, it will be seen, is "saw the mains," and no explana- 
tion is needed. 

The letter as it stands in the Chronicle, nearly 98 years ago, is termed 
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** the original/' assuming it to be, as Surtees and Eaine suggest, a 
fiction, and that it had not earlier '^ found its way " into print. It 
may chance, however, to turn up, at some future day, on a still older 
page. • 

Sir John LUley'B Lett&r to Sir Thomas Eiddle of Gateshead^ on the Seige 

of Newooitle hy the Sootts. 

" Sir Thomas, 

" Between me and G-d, it macks my Heart bleed Bleud to see the 
"Weak gae thro' sae trim a Garden as yours. 

I hae been twa Times wi my Gusin the General and sae shall I sax 
times mare afore the Wark gae that Gate. But gin aw this be deun, 
Sir Thomas, yee maun mack the twenty pound throtty, and I maun hae 
the Tag'd Tailed Trooper that stands i' the Staw, and the little wee 
trim-gaeing Thing that stands i' the JS'euk o' the Haw, chriping and 
chinning at Neun Tide o' the Day ; and forty Bows of Beer to saw the 
Mains with aw. And as I am a Chavelier of Fortune, and a Limb of 
the House of .Bothes (as the muckle Kist of Edingburgh aid Kirk can 
weel witness for these aught hundred Yeare by gane) Nought shall 
skaithe your House within or without to the Valludome of a Twapenny 
Chicken. I am 

Tour humble Serv*, John Lesley, 
llajor General and Captain ower Sax score and twa Men and some mare, 
Crowner of Cumberland, ITorthumberland, Murrayland, Mddisdale, the 
Iferce, Tividale and Fife, Bailey of Kirkaldie, Gk)vemor of Burnt Island 
and the Bass, Laird of Libberton Tilly and wholly, Siller Tacker 
[interlined. Gatherer etrtcck outloi Stirling, Constable of Leith, and Sir 
ifohn Lesley to the Beut of aw That." 

No 2. 

For the Newcastle Chbonicle. 

Sir John Lesley's Letter to Sir Thomas Eiddle of Gateshead, upon the 
Siege of Newcastle hy the Scots, in the Reign of Charles I. 

Sir Thahas, 

BEtween me and Gad it maks my heart bleed bleud, to see the wark 
gae thro' sea trim a gairden as yours.-— I ha been twa times wi 
my cusin the general, and sae shall I sax times mare afore the wark 
gae that gate : But gin aw this be doun, Sir Thomas, ye maun mack 
tiie twenty punds throtty, and I maun hae the tagged tail'd trouper 
that stands in the stawe, and the little wee trim gaying thing that stands 
in the newk of the haw, chirping and chinning at the newn tide of the 
day, and forty bows of beer to saw the mains with awe. 

And as I am a chivelier of fortin, and a limb of the house of Eothes, 
as the muckle main kist in Edinburgh auld kirk, can well witness 
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for these aught hundred years bygaine, nought shall scaith your house 
within or without, to the Talidome of a twa penny chicken. 

lam yarn hmniU servant^ 

JOHN LESLEY, 
Major general, and captin oyer sax-score and twa men and some maire, 
crowner of Cumberland, Northumberland, Marryland, and Niddisdale, 
the Merce, Tiviotdale, and Fife ; Bailie of Kirkadie, governor of Brant 
Eland and the Bass, laird of Liberton, Tilly and Whooly, siller tacker 
of Stirling, constable of Leith, and Sir John Le^y, knight, to the bute 
of aw that. 

No. 3. 

S'' Jn^ Ledie'i Letter to B^ Th^ ItuM&H, of GateBhead JE[ou$$. 

"I vow to God, S* Tho*., it maks my very heart bleed blood to see 
the wark gang this gate thro' sae trim a garden [asl yours. IVe been 
twa times witii my cousin, the General, and sae shail I sax times mare 
before the wark gang syke a gate, but, before me and the Great God, 
S* Tho"., gin a' this be dune, you mun mak the Twenty pound thraty, 
and [^the] tag'd Tail trooper that stands in the StaO^ and the wea trim 
ganging thing that stands in the nook of the Hall, chirping and chinn- 
ing at the noon tide o* the day, with a' the Sherrys in your Garden as 
a present to my Lady— mind you prove that ....IS' Thomas — [with 
40 Bows of Bear to saw the mains with a',} and, as I'm a chavalier of 
fortune, and a limb of the House of Eothes, as the muckle maun Shest 
in Edinbro' auld Kirk can weal witness for this aught Hundred years, 
and mare bygane, the Be'il Seowp in my gates gin ought skaith you 
or your House, [within or without,") to the valedom of twa penny 
chicken.— I'm yours—- Jir. Lesub, Major and Captain-G^Eieral of Sax 
Score and two men, Govemour of Iloxbro', Tlunslebro*, Muslebro^ 
and Kirkadie; Crowner of Northumberland, Cumberland, Teviotdale, 
Nidisdale, Clidisdale, and the Merse ; Bailie of Burnt Islend, and the 
Bass, Sil'er taker of Stirling, and Constable of Leith, and S^ Jn^ Leslie, 
Knight, to the Boot of a' that. Sir. 
" To Francis Forster, Esq." 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 3 DECEMBER, 1862. 
John Uodgson Etnds, Esq,, KP. in the Chair. 

Donations o» Books. — Drom the Smithaonian Institution. Atmii^ Beport 
of the Board, 1861. — lirom the Archaoloffical Institute. The ArchsBolo- 
gical Journal, "No. 74. — From the Kilkenny Arehmlogieal Society. Their 
Proceedings and Papers, No. 37. — From Mr. W. H. Broehett. Registers 
of the Electors for North Northumbwland, 1849-dO, 1853-4, 1857-62, 
and for South Korthumberland, 1S53-5, 1856-8, 1859-62. -— ^om ^A^ 
Canadian Institute. The Canadian Journal, No. 41. 

SoiTTHEBir BiulSses.— Hr. Edward Spoor presents several rabbings by 
his son, firom important monumental brasses in churches of Suffolk and 
Essex, yiz. Horksley in Essez^ and Stoke and Naylaud, co. Suff. 

Bbitish Association.— -The papers relating to the former meeting of 
that learned body at Newcastle, which were deposited in the Castle by 
the late Mr. Hutton, are placed at the serrice of the local Secretaries on 
this occasion. 


DISCOVERIES AT BENWELL AND CORBRIDGE. 

Br. Bruce produces rubbings of two altars recently found at Benwell, 
showing clearly that tlp was the correct reading as suggested by Mr. 
Clayton. If however, the Ulpius Marcellus had been meant, he thinks 
that he would have been designated as L^;ate, and the stone, alsoy in 
his opinion^ speaks of a plurality of emperors. But there was a Jurist 
of the name, the legal adviser of Antoninus Pius, flourishing during the 
period of the Divi Fratres, Aurelius and Yerus, who were both Augusti 
in the years 161-169. There may be some connection between Jurist 
and the Judiciis of the inscription. The Jurist seems distinct from the 
soldier of the reign of Commodus. — The Chairman observes, that the fact 
may be as Dr. Bruce states, but that the subject admits of argument. 

DiscovBfiT OF AN Altae AT CoBBEiDGE. — The Chairman reads a letter 
from Mr. Coulson to Wm. Cuthbert, Esq., of Beaufront, announcing that 
the digging at Corbridge, under the auspices of the latter gentleman, 
have been rewarded by the discovery of a small votive altar to the 
god Vetturius. 
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PEINGLE THE EJECTED MINISTER. 

Mr. Hsfbt Fbakce, jxtniob, exhibits a deed dated 30 Mardi, 4 James 
II., from Timothy Dayison of Newcastle, merchant, to William Bayles 
of the same town, merchant. It recites a lease for 39 years to Davison 
of the 6 February preceding, from Henry Peareth of Newcastle, mer< 
chant, and Edward Greene of the same place, shipwright, of a yard 
gaxfh or parcel of ground then in the possession of Mr. John Leamon, 
merchant, and used for '' a Raffe yard and htying of Raffe ;'' boundering 
upon Trinity Ghaire on the east, and upon messuages in '* a laine or 
chaire called the Broad -garth" on the west; also a messuage, burgage, 
or tenement ** late in the oeeupation or possession of Doctor John Pringle^ 
and then in the occupation of William Stote, sailemaker," boundering 
on Trinity Chaire on the east, and a messuage then in the possession of 
Alexander Campbell on the south, and containing in length 13 yards : 
and another messuage and stable in the occupations of Mr. Bobert Bower, 
merchant, William Blackett, fitter, and Martin Wilkinson, waterman, 
containini; in length 22 yards, and adjoining upon the said Baffeyard on 
the south part of the said yard, and upon part of a messuage belonging 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, widow, and upon a messuage in the possession 
of George BEankin, ropemaker, situate in the said Broad-garth on the 
west ; all which said premises are in Peacock Chaire, near the Keyside. 
The lease includes liberty to pull down the demised messuages other 
than the messuage of William Stott, and '^ digg the house and ground " 
of the premises, and to place upon the ground and soyle thereof other 
buildings and '' fdmaces and hoyllaries " therein. A declaration follows 
that as to one eighth part the name of Dayison was used in trust for 
Bayles. 
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THE ITAG'S HEAD INN, NEWCASTLE. 

Bx W. H. D. LONOSTAFFB. 

It may be well to call attention, as a matter of local record, to the 
impending destniction of the old stone house at the foot of the Butcher 
Bank, called the Nag's Head Inn. Like many other of the better houses 
of the Newcastle burgesses, it possessed good carvings ; and this cir- 
cumstance, with its material, joined to a certain quaint and gloomy 
aspect, has given to it a celebrity not altogether justified. Traditions, 
which, when the ball is set agoing by the first inventor, soon acquire 
persistency, have claimed the house as the resting-place of a king, and 
as the mansion of mayors, before the use of the residence in the Close. 
Whether kings would sleep at this common hostelry is, perhaps, question- 
able; at all events we have the evidence of three Norwich travellers of 
1 634, that the houso was already an inn, at a time, be it remarked, not long 
after its erection, its architecture being of the debased style which 
characterized the commencement of the seventeenth century. The 
writers identify it by speaking of it as opposite to a neat cross, which 
could only be the Cail or Scale Cross ; and they were struck by its 
unusual character, when they breakfasted and took horse at it. The 
host was a Mr. Leonard Carr, who, or a successor of the same name, 
although he was never Mayor, seems to have been of considerable conse- 
quence, and to have fallen into grief by his loyalty. The articles against 
him may be seen in Bourne ; and he stiU lives in Newcastle by the (now 
sorely reduced) charity which, in 1658, he charged upon this, his 
capital messuage, in the Butchers' Bank, other three houses on the east 
of it, and the house on the west of it. Judging from Mr. Hinde's able 
paper on the Old Inns of Newcastle, the Nag's Head does not appear 
to have been much in repute at the commencement of last century ; but 
I am told that, not many years ago, it had resumed some portion of its 
older consequence. The tour of 1634 has twice been printed ; but per- 
haps a portion of it may, in connection with the subject, be reproduced 
with advantage. ''The towne is surrounded with a strong and fayre 
built wall, with many towers thereon. It hath 7 gates, and is governed 
by a mayor (Mr. Cole), then fat and rich, vested in a sack of sattin, 
and 12 aldermen. The last Mayor, (Sir Lionel Maddison), and now 
recorder (Sir Thos. Biddel) did both endure knighthood [whereby their 
pockets would be considerably lightened] in his Majestie's late progresse. 
Then did we take a view of the Market-place, the Towne Hall, the 
neat crosse, over against which almost is a stately princelike freestone 
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inn (Mr. Leonard Car's), in which we tasted a cup of good wine. Then, 
taking a view of the four churches in the towne, and breaking our fast 
in that fayre inne, we hastened to take horse, and now are we ready to 
take our leayee oi the progresse way, having no stomaches for Tweed nor 
those inhabitants." H it be thought that James or Charles might pre- 
fer the wannest welcome— 4hat of an inn — ^then four progresses may 
appear to admit of daims for a visit to the Nag's Head, viz., that of 1603, 
when Jamesi on his entrance to En^^and, stayed three days here, and so 
transported the inhabitants that they bore all the charges of his house- 
hold ; that of 1617, when the King revisited his native land; that of 
1633, when, on fheir journey to Scotland, Chajdes, accompanied by 
Bishop Laud and many nobles, were all entertained by the magistrates and 
town, and also returned this way; and that of 1^39, when in his march 
against the Covenanters, the same unfortunate monarch was magnificently 
entertained, and stayed here twelve days. In the progress of 1603, how- 
aver, we have it in evidence that James was entertained at the house of 
Sir George Sdby, ''the King's host." As to 1617, 1 have no means, 
in the libraries of l^ewcastle, of consulting the well-known book of 
Nichols on the Eoyal Progresses, and I am sorry that I cannot at present 
throw further light on the iuteresting tradition, which, however, will 
not prevent the house l&CMn giving way to a more useful purpose than 
that of a decayed tavern, or that of holding the ''wise fools" of ^British 
history. 


THE NEW PERCY SEAL. 

On a more strict examination of Mr. Oreeawell's eeal, described on a fonner page of tins Tolmne, 

the iiupportcrs appear to be tvodiont. 
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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE NAffS HEAD INN. 

By Jakes Clephan . 

It is King James — (who was in Newcastle in 1603, on his way to his 
English throne, and in 1617, when about to revisit his native land) — it 
is the '^British Solomon" who is most emphatically associated, in the 
popular mind, with the Old Nag's Head ; and we shall confine ourselves, 
in our present notice, to the visits of that monarch to our ancient town. 
In 1603, on Saturday, the 9th of April, James, travelling on horse- 
back, left Widdrington Castle for Newcastle ; and on his arrival, on the 
same day, he was conducted, according to Stow (page 819, edit. 1631), 
*^ toa Kistight's house, where hee was richely entertained, and remained 
there three dayes.'' Brand, who quotes this statement of the chronicler, 
himself adds (ii. 450) : — " The King was entertained at the house of Sir 
George Selht/y who was probably knighted on that occasion/ ' Let us hear, 
however, what another authority has to say on the subject. Nichols, 
in his ** Progresses and Processions of King James the First " (i. 69), 
borrows an account of his visit to Newcastle from ^* The True Narrative 
of the Entertainment of his Eoyall Majestie, from the time of his 
departure from Edenbrough till his receiving at London, with all or the 
most speciall occurrences ; together with the names of those Gentlemen 
whom his Majestie honoured with Knighthood. (At London, printed 
by Thomas Creede for Thomas Millington, 1603.)" "When," the 
author narrates, '* his Majestie drewe neare to Newcastle, the Mayor, 
Aldermen, Counsell, and the best Commoners of the same, beside num- 
bers of other people, in joyfull manner met him ; the Mayor presenting 
him with the sword and keyes, with humble dutie and submission, 
which his Highness graciously accepting, he returned them againe ; 
giving also to his Majestie, in token of their love and heartie loyaltie, a 
purse frill of gold, his Majestie giving them full power and authority 
under him, as they lately held in her Majestie's name, ratifying all 
their customs and priviledges that they were possessed of, and had a 
long time held. And so passing on, he teas conducted to the Mayob's 
hou^e^ where he was richly entertained, and remained there three days. 
Upon Sunday, being the 10th of April, his Majestie went to the church, 
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before whom the Bishop of Durham" [Toby Matthew] "preached. 
And that day (as it is his most Christianlike custome) being spent in 
devotion, he rested till Munday, which he bestowed in viewing the 
towne, the manner and beautie of the bridge and keye, being one of the 
best in the North parts. Besides, he released all prisoners except those 
that lay for treason, murther, and Papistrie, giving great summes of 
money for the release of many that were imprisoned for debt, who 
heartily praised God, and blessed his Majestie for their unexpected 
libertie. So joyfull were the townesmen of Newcastle of his Majestie 
there being, that they thankfully bare all charge of his household during 
the time of his abode with them, being from Saturday till Wednesday 
morning. All things were in such plentie, and so delicate for varietie, 
that it gave great contentment to his Majestie ; and on the townesmen' s 
part there was nothing but willingnesse appeared, save onely at his 
Highnesse departure ; but there was no remedie. He hath yet many 
of his people by bis presence to comfort, and forward no doubt he will, 
as he thence did, giving thankes to them for theyr loyall and heartie 
affection. And on the bridge, before he came at Oateside, he made Mr, 
Robert Dudley J Mayor of Newcastle, a Knight,^^ 

This is the narrative of a writer whose book was published in the 
same year in which James made his journey from the Scottish to the 
English metropolis ,* and the corresponding passage of Stow (or his con- 
tinuator) has the appearance of being an abridgement of it. But while the 
one makes the Mayor the King's host, and, giving his worship's name, 
informs us that he Was knighted on the Tyne Bridge, the other is silent 
as to the accolade, and states that James was " conducted to a knight's 
house." How the alteration came to be made wo cannot say, and will 
not conjecture. We may, however, observe, that the substituted words do 
not amount to a contradiction. They simply anticipate the honour con- 
ferred on the Chief Magistrate ; and we think we may safely conclude 
that the Xing was Mr. Dudley's guest, and transformed him into *' Sir 
Eobert " at parting. 

Eetuming to Newcastle, April 23, 1617, King James made a longer 
stay than 1603, remaining until May 5. Brand, whose record of the 
event is founded on the archives of the Corporation, does not name his 
host. But in Nichols's Progresses (iii. 280, &c.), " the royal lodgings 
at Newcastle " are stated to have been '' in the mansion of Sir George 
Selby : — whence, on the day of the King's arrival " (we may go on to 
quote), " the Earl of Buckingham wrote to the Lord Keeper Bacon, 
that his Majesty, God be thanked, is in very good health, and so well 
pleased with his journey * that I never saw him better nor merrier.' 
(Bacon's Works, iii. 618.) On the 1st of May, the King paid a visit 
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to Heaton Hall, in the parish of All Saints', Newcastle, the seat of 
Heniy Babbington, Esquire, whom he then knighted. On the same 
day, Simon Clarke, of Salford in Warwickshire, was created a Baronet, 
being the 98th so honoured. On Sunday, the 4th of May^ his Majesty, 
with all his nobles, dined with the Mayor of Newcastle '' [Sir Thomas 
Eiddell], ** when it pleased him to be served by the Mayor and Alder- 
men. On the same day,'' Sunday, May 4, " either at or before the 
banquet, he confeiTed knighthood on Sir Peter Kidell, and Sir John 
Delayal of Northumberland." 

We thus see that in 1603 King James was the guest of the Mayor, 
Mr. Dudley; and that in 1617 he was entertained by Sir George Selby. 
It is quite possible, nevertheless, that the tradition as to the Nag's 
Head may not be imfounded. What so likely as that, in 1603, when 
the " joyfoll townesmen of Newcastle " bore " all charge of the royal 
household," or in 1617, when the King, with the Earl of Buckingham 
and other nobles, spent nearly a fortnight in the town: — what so 
probable as that the ** fayre " and " stately princelike freestone inne," 
" the fairest-built inn in England," gave entertainment to several of 
the royal followers, and that his Majesty visited some of them under 
its roof ? The royal gossip had Dudley and Selby for his hosts, but he 
may still have crossed the threshold of the Nag's Head ; and we will 
leave the tradition to repose on the conjecture. It has this advantage 
on its side— that it is hard to prove a negative. It affirms that one of 
England's Kings was once entertained in this old hostelry; and to 
demonstrate the contrary is beyond our power, as it is foreign to our 
inclination. The Nag's Head may be reduced to ruins and swept away, 
but the tradition shall be sufEered to survive ; and it will certainly do 
so, whether we are willing or not. 


*«* Sir William Brereton, trayelling in 1635, bears this evidence to the superiority 
of the old hostelry : " The fairest built inn in England that I have seen, is Mr. Carre's, 
in this town. We lodged at the Swan, at Mr. Swan's, the post-master's, and paid 
8d. ordinary, and no great provision." 
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MONTBLT MEETING, 1 JANUARY, 1863. 
John Clatfton, Esq., F.P., in the Chair. 

DoKAHOKs OP Books. — From the Roytd Society of Northern Antiquaries. 
Inscriptions Runiques da Slesvig Meridionals int^rpr^t^es par C C. Eafn, 
et publi^es par la Society Eoyale des Antiquaries du Nord. CopenLagen, 
1 86 1 . M^moires de la Soci^t^, 1 850-60. Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, 1 858- 
60. In the letter accompanying these books it is remarked that in Bafii's 
treatise '' is brought forward evidence demonstrating that in the Duchy 
of Sleswick was spoken Danish fBonsk tunga, Old Northern) in the 
olden time to its very southern boundary, a fieict well worth noticing." 
— From Mr. William Dichon, Clerk of the Peace. Provisional Order 
for dividing the County of ^Northumberland into Highway Districts, 1 862. 

Kew Mehbebs. •— Mr. Robert Spence, Banker, North Shields. Mr. 
R. T. Ziddell, 10, St. Thomas's Street, Newcastle. 

AuDiTOBS Appointed. — Messrs. Edward Spoor and William Dodd. 

Exchange of Teansactions. — The Wiltshire ArchsBological Society 
admitted. 

Newcastle Relics. ■— Mr. Clayton calls attention to two huge stone 
balls found on the Sandhill in recent excavations, and presented by the 
Corporation. Some have supposed that they have been missiles from 

the Castle. One of them is marked xii. 

• 

EoMAN ANTiaxnTiEs. — Mr. Cuthhert exhibits the little altar lately 
found at Corbridge (see p. 161.) It reads deo vitiri. — Mr. Q. N. 
Clark presents several Ptolemaic and Eoman coins, collected by a friend 
in Egypt, with two small Egyptian figures, a curious old clock-key, and 
other objects. 


EARLY BRITISH REMAINS FROM ALLENDALE AND 

WEARDALE. 

The Rev. H. Slatee, of Stanhope, submits a copy of a stone axe, 
which some trifier has spoiled, by incising an ugly modem soldier with 
a flag inscribed s, and an accompanying legend, leg a. It is described 
as having been found on a doubly-bent handle^ (since destroyed) on a 

^ Judging from the drawing sent, the double bend was produced by the abrupt 
turning of tiie centre only of the handle, the convex side being to the holder. The 
terminations seem to be nearly straight, and are in a line with each otiier. 
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moor of Allendale. The material is blue madrepore limestoney and the 
axe is uniformly about 1| inches thick, and is ground to a sharp edge. 
Mr. Slater has had an amber bead brought from Heatherybum Caye, 
and asks the intention of some singular implements of bone discovered 
there. Many of them are small and oblong, each pierced with a hole, 
also oblong. A larger one is slightly curved and brought to a point. 
There are two holes in the latter, which are cut quite through it, and 
a third at the thick end reaching half through. The central hole (one 
of the piercings) is perpendicular to the plane of the other two. It has 
been suggested that these singular objects were used in ancient weaving. 


THE BENWELL DISCOYEEIES. 
By Geokge "Wigtwicht Rendal. 

Db. Bkttce has already described pretty fiilly the nature of our principal 
discoveries at Condercum, and I can add little to what he has said ; but 
I have prepared an accurate map, shewing the position in which every- 
thing was found, and the extent of walls, paved roads, and flagged 
ways which we have laid bare up to this time. By carefully laying 
down to scale in this plan the result of further investigations as they 
are made, we shall, perhaps, be able to trace the relation between par- 
tial discoveries at different points, and though leaving some little to 
conjecture, yet be able, by filling up the blanks, to obtain in the end a 
tolerably complete plan of the now-buried ruins. I will enumerate 
briefly the things found hitherto, referring the members to the plan for 
the position of them. 

The two altars, ftdly described by Dr. Bruce in his interesting paper 
read at the November meeting, were found lying inclined on their faces, 
the back comers of both being within a few inches of the surface. 
Beneath the altar, and filling the south-east and south-west comers of 
tlie building, was a bed of concrete, apparently forming a base for the 
altar, and from this and the uninjured appearance of the altar, we 
might infer that they have fallen where they stood. In the circular 
part of the building were found three human skeletons lying side by 
side, the heads west, the feet east. The width of the recess is but five 
feet, and the remains shewed that the bodies had been slightly bowed 
to get them into their resting-place. The bones were covered with 
stones, apparently the ruins of the surrounding wall. They were laid 
in flags. They were come upon eighteen inches below the surface. 
The thigh-bones and some of the vertebr© were taken out whole, but 
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nearly all fell to pieces on exposure. With the skeletons were fonnd 
several coins— bronze chiefly, but two of silver. The silver are of 
Nero, A.D. 54, and of Anrelius ; the bronze are of Antoninus Fius and 
Aurelius CsBsar, and of Domitian, a.d. 92 ; other bronze coins are defaced. 
There were also found here an ornamental bronze handle for a box, a 
long-bowed brooch known, I believe, as a fibula, a round brooch of 
bronze, enamelled after a pattern, and numerous white shells of a land 
mail. At the north-east and north-west corners of the building were 
found fragments of thin pottery, with charred bones and white shells. 
The shells were numerous, very white and perfect, but fell to pieces on 
the air reaching them,— all but a few, some of which I now produce. 

Within the building were also found the following : — The head of a 
male figure, the fore-arm of a female figure, and part of a leg, below 
the knee, of a female figure— all life-size, and finely executed in the 
sandstone of the district. Also a fragment of an inscribed tablet (de- 
scribed by Dr. Bruce), and a large square stone, 3 ft. by 2 fb., by 1 ft. 
4 in., with an ornamental moulding at top, and a cavity cut out beneath. 
The space within the walls of the building was covered at some depth 
below the surface with a thick layer of sand. At several points above 
this sand there were indications of fire ; and a large beam, charred and 
almost eaten away with decay, was found below the surface. Many 
fragments of thick red tile were also found. The walls were set upon 
good concrete foundations. They were weU built with mortar, and the 
stones rough squared and dressed. The comer stones were fine dressed 
and carefully squared, and there is evidence of an entrance having 
existed in the middle of the north wall. 

Without the building, and in some parts of the ground, have been 
found — the capital, with a portion of the shaft, of a column ; the capital 
12 in. square; the shaft tapering from 11 in. to 8 J in. in diameter; the 
capital has deep plain mouldings ; the shaft is inscribed s. e. v. : the 
capital of another column, measuring 8 in. by 6 in., and ornamentally 
sculptured : a base stone, 1 ft. 1 1 in. by 1 ft. 7 in., by 8 in., with ogee 
moulding on the upper side : another moulded capital or base stone, 
1 ft. 11 in. by 1 ft. 5 in., by I ft. : and at a point in the kitchen 
garden, a stone head, rudely sculptured in high relief, with three rays 
proceeding from it. — (this head has apparently been built in or set 
against a wall, the back being rough cement) : — also several coins ; 
among them one of silver, of Severus, a.d. 201, in the ground 
within the limits of the camp, as marked on the Ordnance Survey ; one 
of bronze, of U. C. Laalianus, A.n.. 265 ; one of Yespasian, a.b. 76 ; in 
the paved road west of the buildings, others, more or less de£GMied| but 
no doubt decipherable by numismatists. 
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Outside the east and west walls of the building first described, a 
little apart from them, and nearly but not quite parallel, have been 
opened out two lines of wall. They are of the same description as the 
former but less regularly built. Whether they belong to adjacent 
buildings, or have been foundations of a portico running round the 
building, or what else, there is not yet evidence enough to shew. At 
a depth of about three feet generally we have come upon a paved road, 
composed of small stones, between six and twelve inches across, care- 
fully packed side by side upon a thick layer of cement. The stones 
have been grouted with lime, and the road has been carefully made. 
The upper surface of the stones is now flat. By the side of the road 
flagging stones were found set on edge, making, with a bed of similar 
stones between them, a rude tomb, within which were portions of an 
urn containing charred bones. Judging from what we have laid bare, 
the general direction of the road is east and west, and it appears to have 
passed close to the south side of the building described. It must also 
have taken a turn north, as we find it again west of the building. 
Large flags have been found bedded flat side by side. Some of these 
flags were as large as 4 ft. and 3 fb., and all from 2-^ to 4 in. thick, and 
rough dressed, flat on the upper side. 

I have confined myself to a simple description of facts, because there 
are members of this Society who can tell us the most that is to be made) 
out of these facts, and conjecture will be of most value coming from 
them. I regret very much that I have not had time to get sketches 
made of the objects mentioned, but I shall hope, some day, in more 
favourable weather, to obtain photographs of the most interesting of 
them, and I shall not fail to put the Society in possession of copies, to 
be placed in their records with the plan. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 2 FEBRUARY, 1863. 
J, Sodgson Sinde, Esq., F.P , in the Chair. 

Officers and Council. — Patron : His Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, K.G. — Fresident: The Right Hon. Lord Ravensworth. — 
FiceFresidents : Sir Charles M. L. Monck, Bart., Sir Walter Calverley 
Trevelyan, Bart., John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., and John Clayton, Esq. 
— : Treasv/rer : Robert White, Esq. — Secretaries : Edward pharlton, 
Esq., M.D., and the Rev. J. CoUingwood Bruce, LL.D. — Council: 
The Rev. Edward Hussey Adamson ; Messrs. Robert Richardson Dees, 
William Dickson, John Dobson, and Martin Dunn ; the Rev. James 
Everett; Messrs. John Fenwick, and W. Hylton Dyer Longstaffe, 
^Editor); the Rev. James Raine ; and Messrs. Edward Spoor, Robert 
White, and William Woodman. — Fublisher : Mr. William Dodd. 
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Nkw Mehbbbs. — Mr, Hugh Clayton Armstrong, Percy Sti'eet, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Mr, Joseph Brown Robson, Paradise, near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

PiPB Music. — Resolved, that active measures be taken to continue the 
research after the ancient Northumbrian music, which has been so ably 
commenced by the late Mr. Kell. The following presents by him are 
on the table — the rare collection by Peacock of Tunes for the Northum- 
brian Small Pipes ; a good set of the pipes ; and Topliffe's Melodies of 
the Tyne and Wear. All the papers of the committee under his 
guidance, and two manuscript volumes of tunes collected by them, are 
also before the meeting. 

Asms asd Abmoub. — Resohed, that an ancient cannon, the property 
of the Society, be exchanged for duplicates in the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich, it being wanted to complete the national series there. It 
was presented in 1835. 

BoKAN Lafidasittm OF THE NoBTH. — Dr. Brucc being engaged in the 
compilation of a Lapidarium of the Homan Wall, to include other in- 
scriptions in the neighbourhood : — Resolved, that the Council be 
requested to direct their attention to the best means of securing to this 
Society the credit of the publication of Dr. Bruce' s forthcoming work, 
without risking any undue pressure upon the Society's funds. 

Sib Thomas Mobe. — The Rev, J. Beck presents the impressions of two 
seals ; the first with leafy mantling, the second and smaller one with the 
mantling customary in the seventeenth century. 

1. SIGLLV' . T. MOBE . EQVITIS . AVBATI . STTBTHESAVBABn . ANGL' . 

Arms, 1, 4. A chevron engrailed between three cocks. 2, 3. Between 
three unicorns' heads erased, a chevron charged with three roundels. 
Crest, — A Moor's head in profile. 

2. chbistiano catholico a — MOKE . Arms, 1, 4, Same paternal coat 
as above. 2, 3. Three lions rampant. Crest, A cock. 

Donations of Books. — From Mr, Joseph Watson. Some Account 
of the Pedigree of the Porsters of Cold Hesledon, co. pal., by Joseph 
Foster. Sunderland 1862. — From Mr. Wm. Adamson, A volume of 
the Cumberland Pacquet, published at Whitehaven, 1776 to 1783. — 
From the Kilkenny Archceological Society, Their Transactions, Vol. IV. 
No. 38. 


FIPTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Cofincil on this occasion is anxious to remind the members that the 
Society has now attained the fiftieth year of its existence. There are 
few societies of any kind in England which can boast of so long a period 
of activity, and still less can this be said of those devoted to archeBology. 
This Society, however, which was one of the first, if not the very first, 
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association for the study of antiquities founded in the provinces, has not 
only existed for the period of fifty years, but at the close of that period 
it may be said to exhibit more signs of yitality than at any former 
period of its existence. Your Council is of opinion that this era should 
be distinguished by some act on the part of the Society which shall 
stamp it not only as the jubilee year, but also as the time when some 
great and lasting improvement was effected. A year or two ago the 
ground to the north of the railway arches was purchased by the 
Society, with the view of erecting thereon a new museum, to contain the 
ever-increasing collections, and to afEord thut amount of light to the 
different antiquities as to render their inspection easy and advantageous 
to the public. The Council regrets that the funds subscribed only 
enable the Society to purchase the ground, and that the erection of the 
museum has been consequently delayed ; but there is now every pros- 
pect that an excellent museum will be provided on the spot for the 
collections, and that at a comparatively very bifiing cost or risk to the 
Society. The Council is of opinion that the present year is the most 
appropriate of all for commencing this building, and that for this purpose 
every exertion should be used ; and that tlie time of year to bo selected 
should be that of the meeting of the British Association in this town, 
in August next. The study of archa3ology has now risen to the rank of 
a science, and among the many scientific men assembled here on that 
great occasion jfrom all parts of Europe, there will be many, no doubt, 
who will be most glad to take a part in the jubilee festival of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The nineteenth part of the new issue of 
the " Archseologia ^liana " is now in the possession of the members, 
and the Council trusts that it will not be found inferior to any 
of its predecessors. The essay on the Corbridge Lanx, by the noble 
President of the Society, is alike distinguished for critical acumen and 
sound classical learning ; while the valuable paper, by Mr. Clayton, on 
the Bridge at Cilurnum, may be regarded as one of the most important 
contributions. During the past year the Society has sustained severe 
loss in the deaths of Mr. Matthew Wheatley, the treasurer, and of Mr. 
"Wm. Kell, of Gateshead. Mr. "Wheatley never contributed to the 
Transactions, but he took a deep interest in the welfare of the Society, 
and was a most regular attendant. Mr. Xell's loss will be deeply 
regretted by all, as he was ever ready to aid the progress of archaeolo- 
gical research. The Venerable Archdeacon Thorp, the "Warden of 
Durham TJniversity, has likewise been taken from among us during the 
past year. Dr. Thorp was an early member of the Society, and ever 
took an interest in archaeology, preserving in his garden at Ryton two 
or three of the choicest inscribed altars from the Bomau Wall. Mr. 
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Bobert White has kindly undertaken temporarily the duties of the 
Treasurer, and he will this day lay before the Society a statement of its 
financial condition. Mr. Dodd has now finished the catalogue of the 
books in the Society's library, and it is intended that this catalogue 
shall be immediately printed for distribution to the members. The 
number of new members elected during the past year has been twelve. 


MONTRLT MEETING, 4 IfARCH, 1863. 

John Hodgson Htnde, Esq., F.P., in the Chair. 

Donations op Books.— i^(w» the Author. The History of Blyth, co. 
l^orthumberland, by J. "Wallace. — From the Aroheological Institute. 
The Archaeological Journal, No. 75. — From the Royal University of 
Christiania. Norske Fomleoninger, af N. Nicolaysen, Part I. : Ordbog 
over det gamle Norske Sprog, af Johan Fritznee,^ two parts : Urda et 
Norsk AntiquariskTidssknft, nine parts : Foreminger Til. Norske Fomds- 
mud, Bevaring, 1862 : Norske Hrjrgminger TiS Forliden, 3^Hefte. — 
FVom The Sussex Arch<Bological Society. Their CollecSons, Vol. XIV. — 
From the Wiltshire Archaological Society. Their Magazine, nearly com- 
plete. — IVom Mr. William Bolson^ Preston. History of the Preston 
Guild, and an Account of the Celebration of the Preston Guild of 1862. 

The Ogle Shbine. — The Chairman calls attention to the three- 
panelled altar picture which formerly belonged to this little chantry, 
and is now exhibited to the Society by Mr. F. R. Wilson, its present 
possessor. It is fiilly described in the Transactions of the Architectural 
and ArchsBological Society of Durham and Northumberland, p. 27. It 
may be observed that, although in the deplorable alteration perpe- 
trated at Hexham Abbey Church, the Ogle shrine has been swept from 
its position, the parclose screen has been preserved, and that the roof 
presented a curious heraldic difference ; the Ogle crescent being repre- 
sented as white on red, instead of red on white as in the arms. This 
roof, as a piece of carpentry, would probably put modem Hexham to 
the blush. It is (rather, was) a most skilful piece of carpentry, each 
board being framed with an acute mortice, and the companion with a 
suitable and close-fitting point. In other respects, it Dmst be owned 
that, both in painting and carving, the remains of the shrine are rather 
barbarous, a not unusual characteristic of works of the 15th century. 


NOTES ON THE REV. JOHN HORSLET. 
By John Hodgson Hinde, Esq. 

Amongst the antiquaries of the North of England, the name of 
Horsley must ever stand pre-eminent, and a very natural curiosity exists 
to know something of the incidents of his life. His biography has, 
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accordingly, occupied the attention of two gentlemen well known in 
this locality, the late Rev. Wm. Turner, and the late Rev. John Hodg- 
son, to hoth of whom we are indebted for particulars respecting him, 
which, hut for their investigation, would probably have passed into 
oblivion. A third essay on the same subject has recently proceeded 
from the pen of Mr. Tate, of Alnwick ; but this is rather a recapitula- 
tion of the facts collected by his predecessors than a contribution of 
new materials ; and after all which has been done, our information is 
still vague and unsatisfactory. It is not my intention to go over the 
ground which has been trod by the three gentlemen to whom I have 
referred, or to offer to this Society any detailed memoir, but simply to 
present such notices as I am able to add to those which have already 
been made public, under the impression that, where so little is known, 
no incident, however trivial, which can be recovered, should be suffered 
CO remain unrecorded. The birth-place and parentage of Horsley are 
both uncertain, nor am I able conclusively to determine either ; but I 
will state the grounds on which I rest my opinion that he was a native 
of Newcastle. I have heard the late Mr. John Thompson, of Northum- 
berland Street, whose father was a contemporary of Horsley, and a man 
of kindred pursuits, both having gained distinction as lecturers on 
astronomical and mathematical subjects, speak of him as a Newcastle 
man, coupling his name with those of Bourne, the historian of this 
town, andAvison, the author of the essay on musical expression, as 
having all been tailors' sons. I should not have founded anything on 
my recollection of a conversation forty years ago, had 1 not met with 
some confirmatory evidence. In the early part of the last century, 
there was certainly a family of Horsleys resident in Newcastle, who 
were members of the Tailors' Company. Charles Horsley, of this family, 
resided in Westgate Street, being himself the proprietor of the house in 
which he lived, and of a house adjoining, as appears from a list in my 
possession of owners and occupiers of property in the parish of St. John 
in 1726. In 1722, he voted at the contested election for the County of 
Northumberland, in right of his interest in the freehold coal-mines at 
Elswick, jointly with George Ledgard and Robert Cay. Now, we 
know that the Ledgards were near relations of our Horsley, and the 
Cays his most intimate friends ; and it is difficult to believe that the 
association of both these names with Charles Horsley, was entirely 
fortuitous, and that there was no relationship between the latter and the 
subject of this notice. The Ledgards had been connected with Elswick 
Colliery for fifty years previous, but I do not find the name of Cay or 
Horsley as a proprietor at an earlier period, which leads me to infer that 
they derived th^ interest through the Ledgard family. Charles Horsley 
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Borvived our author, as his name occurs, with that of Charles Ayison, 
amongst the members of the Tailors' Company who polled at the New- 
castle election in 1734; but not in the succeeding contest in 1741. 
This is not inconsistent with the supposition that he was the father of 
John Horsley, as, if the latter had been living in 1734, he would not 
then have been fifty. That Horsley's parents resided in Newcastle, and 
not, as has been supposed, in the vicinity of Morpeth, is further probable, 
from the circumstance of his being educated at the Grammar School of 
Newcastle at a time when a similar institution existed in good repute 
at Morpeth. It is singular that neither Mr. Turner nor Mr. Hodgson 
speak with certainty of the place where he was educated. The former 
says : — " It is understood that he received his early education at the 
Grammar School at Newcastle ; " and Mr. Hodgson adds nothing in 
corroboration. "We have, however, the testimony of his contemporary 
Bourne, which I may quote as conclusive on the subject. ''Mr. 
Horsley, of Morpeth, who died a few months ago, a little before the 
publishing of his 'Britannia Romana,' was of the public Grammar 
School of this town, and afterwards studied in one of the Scotch colleges. 
He was Master of Arts, and Fellow of the Royal Society. He is sup- 
posed to have been equally knowing with any of his time in the British 
Roman Antiquities." Another contemporary, Drake, who draws freely 
from the "Britannia Romana'' in his "Eboracum," speaks of its 
author as " having taken more than ordinary pains to ascertain the 
stations, ad lineam ValU, and the north of England, where he lived," 
but gives no more precise information respecting him. Mr. Tate quotes 
Callamy*s Memoirs to show that Horsley was settled in Morpeth as a 
Presbyterian minister as early as 1709. Mr. Hodgson, however, is of 
opinion that up to 1721, at which time he resided in "Widdrington, he 
had not received ordination, but preached as a licentiate. This was 
probably the case up to a later period ; for during his sojourn at Wid- 
drington, which extended to 1723, he certainly followed a secular 
employment as agent to the York Buildings Company, who had con- 
tracted to purchase, and were then in possession of the Widdrington 
estates. I find references to him in this capacity in advertisements in 
the Newcastle Courant of that date, and Mr. Hodgson himself has 
printed some particulars amongst the 'Widdrington MisceUanea' in 
his history, which refer to the rental " as improved by Mr. Horsley in 
1721." These improvements appear to have included disparking and 
disforesting the demesnes, as some of the advertisements refer to the 
sale of timber, and of deer-skins. Mr. Hodgson has transcribed a note 
by Spearman relative to Horsley from his copy of Hutchinson's History 
of Northumberland. I transcribe a somewhat more extended notice from 
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a similarly annotated copy of the octaTO edition of Mackenzie and Dent's 
History by the same hand : — '* The Eev. John Horsley kept an academy 
in Morpeth, where the Rev. Newton Ogle, afterwards Dean of Win- 
chester, and others, had their education. He was a man of polished 
manners, as well as great learning, attached to his religious principles, 
without bigotry, and universally respected. He died possessed of a good 
fortune, leaving an only daughter and heiress, who married Samuel Hal- 
lowell, almost the first surgeon of eminence in Newcastle. She inherited 
her father's love of learning, and is said to have injured her health, and 
shortened her life, by her nightly contemplations of the stars. She left a 
son, Samuel, educated for his father's profession, who died when a student 
in Edinburgh, and a daughter who married — ^Walker, of Leeds, son of the 
Rev. Thos. Walker, of Wylam, Northumberland, where he had a good 
estate, and from his wife above-named valuable sheep lands in the hill 
country towards Scotland. Hallo well, senior, to his second wife married a 
sister of — Button, of Newcastle, merchant. By her he had no family.'* 
Mr. Hodgson has noted that Spearman is in error in stating that Horsley 
left an only child ; whereas, in addition to Mrs. Hallowell, he had an- 
other daughter married to Mr. E. RandaU, besides a son, who, we find 
on other authority, was apprenticed to his brother-in-law, Mr. Hallo- 
well, as a surgeon. His friend. Professor Ward, in a letter to Dr. Gary, 
Bishop of Clonfert, which has been recently printed, says that he left a 
numerous family. Horsley's earliest published work is advertised in 
the Newcastle Couranf, of October 5, 1728. "Vows in Trouble; or a 
plain and practical discourse concerning the nature of Vows made in 
Trouble, and of the reasonableness and necessity of a faithful perfor- 
mance of them. By John Horsley, A.M. London : Printed for A. 
Ford, and sold by R. Akenkead, Bookseller, on the Bridge, Newcastle^ 
Price, stitched, 9d." His lectures at Morpeth, of which the advertise- 
ment has been printed by Mr. Hodgson, commenced on the 15th of May, 
1731 ; and these were repeated in Newcastle ** at the request of some 
gentlemen." In a preliminary advertisement, July, 3| 1731, he states 
that " They wlQ begin in a little time, and be finished in five weeks, if 
the company think fit to attend five times each week." On the Slst of 
the same month, he further announces that ** The course of experi- 
ments lately advertised in this paper, begins (God willing) at Mr. 
Prior's house, at the head of the Tuthill Stairs, on Monday, the 23rd of 
August, at 6 in the evening ; when the times of meeting afterwards, 
and other circumstances, shall be adjusted and settled to the satisfaction 
of all those that design to attend." The charge to the whole course was 
a guinea and a half, as at Morpeth. The following winter Mr. Horsley 
undertook two more courses of lectures in Newcastle, at Mr. Prior's 
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Bammer-honse, at the foot of Westgate,— the first on astronomy, in ten 
lectores, commencing on the 13th of December; the second on natural 
philosophy, in five, commencing on Monday, the 8rd of January, 1 732. 
The admission to the astronomical course was one guinea, in addition to a 
payment of half-a-crown to Mr. Prior, "for preparing acontrivance to ren« 
der the conception of these things easy and clear, by shewing them to the 
eye/' These mechanical contrivances, not yet known by the name of 
orreries, were then in their infismcy, and Mr. Prior, who prepared this, 
was a man of very great ingenuity. He was assay -master at Newcastle, 
and when it was proposed to abolish the provincial assay offices, he 
was examined before a Parliamentary Committee, and very highly com- 
mended in their report. The second series exhibited the principal ex- 
periments which were comprised in the more extended course delivered 
the previous summer, and " were chiefly designed for the benefit of 
some who paid the whole subscription on the last occasion, and yet 
were necessarily absent from a great part of the course." These, in a 
spirit of very creditable liberality, were admitted gratis, the charge to 
others being half-a-guinea for the course, or half-a-crown for a single 
lecture. There is a melancholy significance, almost prophetic, in the 
qualification with which Horsley reverently announces his lectures to 
commence " God willing." He was indeed permitted to commence 
and to complete both courses, but within a week of their conclusion he 
had ceased to exist. His last lecture was delivered on the 7th or 8th 
of January, and he died on the 12th, being, in the words of Professor 
"Ward, " suddenly and unexpectedly taken off by an apoplexy." Mr. 
Hodgson notices that Mr. Turner erroneously ascribes his death to the 
12th of the previous December, whereas the dedication to the "Britannia 
Romana" is dated January 2, 173 J. The original error, however, does 
not rest with Mr. Tumor, but is found in the contemporary record of 
his death in the Newcastle Courant of January 15, as follows: — "Mor- 
peth, December 12. This day, died here, Mr. John Horsley, A.M., 
and F.R.S. He was a great and eminent mathematician, and much 
esteemed by all that had the happiness of his acquaintance." Here 
December 12 is obviously printed in mistake for January 12. It may 
seem strange to us that his reputation is here based on his mathematical 
acquirements, but we must remember that he had distinguished himself 
as a man of science, not only by his lectures, but by his communica*- 
tions to the Royal Society, whilst the " Britannia Romana" was yet 
unpublished ; and his rare antiquarian learning was known only to a 
few persons of kindred pursuits, with whom he was in the habit of cor- 
responding. A few months later, as we learn from Bourne, his fame as 
a natural philosopher was eclipsed by his celebrity as an antiquarian. 
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In the "Gentleman's Magazine," for 1732, the "Britannia Bomana" 
is announced as having been published on the 5th of April ; but it had 
been advertised, in the Newemtle Courant of April 1, as "just pub- 
lished," with an intimation that "those who have promised or intend 
to take books of the author's widow and family, are desired to send 
notice to Mr. Eobert Cay, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. N.B.— There are 
some printed upon large paper." Horsley's " set of mechanical, hy- 
drostatical, optical, and pneumaticai instruments" were never brought 
home after his last course of lectures, but remained at Mr. Prior's for 
more than a year, and were advertised to be sold there, together or in 
parcels, on Thursday, the 29th March, 1733. His books were, at the 
same time, adveitised to be sold by auction at his late dwelling-house 
in Morpeth, on the 4th of April following. Mrs. Horsley still occupied 
the house, which was advertised to be let from the following Whitsun- 
day, with a leference to Mr. Thomas Shipley, Morpeth. It is described 
as containing ten fire rooms, with a good cellar, stable, brewhouse, 
garden, and other conveniences. It is not to be disputed that Horsley 
died a victim to his labours in the cause of science, and to his too close 
application to his great antiquarian work, and this is, no doubt, matter 
for sorrowful reflection ; but I And no evidence that he was subjected, as 
Mr. Hodgson supposes, to neglect during his lifetime, or his family to 
penury after his decease. Ho had a recognition of his high scientiflc 
attainments in his admission to the Eoyal Society ; a distinction not then 
lightly conferred. He enjoyed a good social position. His wife was 
the daughter of an eminent professor of his own university ; and he was 
admitted to the correspondence of Mr. Gale, of Scruton, and Professor 
"Ward, and the friendship of sm^h men as Mr. CoUingwood, the Eecorder 
of Newcastle. His school seems to have been a flourishing one, and 
little prejudiced by his position as a dissenting minister, numbering as 
he did amongst his pupils at least one who was intended for the ministry 
of the Established Church, and destined to attain no mean rank in it. 
"We may attach what weight we please to Mr. Spearman's assertion that 
he died possessed of a good fortune. The publication of the " Britan- 
nia Eomana" may have pressed heavily on his finances, and the sale of 
copies of so large a work may have been an object to his widow and 
family ; but, undoubtedly, they were never in circumstances of difficulty 
or destitution. Had such been the case, the books and philosophical 
apparatus, which were no longer required, would at once have been 
turned into money ; and the large house, no longer used as an academy, 
would at once have been vacated. But all were retained considerably 
more than a year after his decease. Neither, if he had lived, would he 
have had cause for disappointment with that reception given to the 
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work on which his fame rests. Snch a work, even at the present d&y, 
cannot pretend to the sort of popularity which waits on the fashionable 
novelist or the brilliant historian; but if to be at once received as the 
highest authority on antii^uarian subjects is the legitimate ambition of 
an antiquarian writer, snch certainly was the success of the '* Britannia 
Bomana/' 


ADDITIONAL BEMABE:S. 

The Editor was in hopes that Horsley's statement, at p. 207 of his* 
great work, that John Cosyn, of Newcastle, was his great uncle, might 
have led to his ancestry. This puritanic alderman's will has been exam- 
ined, and search made for those of his two nephews of the name of 
Horsley, but without success. The double connection is provoking, and 
no certain pedigree can yet be constructed. The truth will, perhaps, 
be elicited through the Ledgards. If the Cays took under that family, 
there is probably another double alliance, as Cosyn's daughter Ann was 
the wife of Robert Eay. Another, named Peace, was the spouse of 
George Morton, whose name was placed below Cosyn's in the monu- 
mental inscriptions at AH Saints^ Church. Something of the faith and 
politics of the old draper may be seen in Bourne ; and Horsley's opinion 
that he had arranged the Roman remains at his new mansion of Coasins's 
house, (hodie Carville, near Wallsend), will be found in the passage of 
the '* Britannia Romana" already referred to. Although the paternal 
spring of the author may yetillude us, it is satisfactory to be acquainted 
with some means of his instruction in the phases of religion and archae- 
ology to which he attached himself. 

It may assist the future enquirer if the result of the present investi- 
gations are given in tables below. It has not been thought necessary 
to give the York Horsleys, to whom Mr. Hunter thought our antiquary 
was related. Some collections as to them have been made, bat the 
current of their names gives no colour to the Yorkshire antiquary's 
theory — and the school of theology in which John Horsley was educated 
is sufficient reason for his participation in Lady Horsley's liberality, 
even £rom the commencement in 1708. Had the names been more 
favourable, the relationship to Cosyn would not have been adverse to 
Mr. Hunter's theory, as Edward Cosyn, his father, appears to have 
been connected with the "West Riding of Yorkshire, John leaving a 
legacy to the poor of Bradford, his " native place.*' Edward Cosyn — 
(this is the autographic orthography) — was apprenticed, obviously late 
in life, to a Newcastle baker and brewer. Aiter setting up in that 
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bosinesB himselfy and standing by the popular party, he died, and waa 
buried at All Saints' in 1645. Among his contemporaries was George 
Horsley, a barber chirurgeon, among whose issue was Jane, baptized at 
All Saints' in 1614, Peter in 1623, and two Georges in 1630 and 1635. 
Jane was married in 1632 at the same church to the above John Cosyn, 
and in the same year Peter entered the Barber Chirurgeons^ Company 
by patrimony. In 1647 and 1648 Mary and George, the children of 
Peter Horsley, maeter and mariner^ were baptized at All Saints. In 
1662 John Cosyn died, and his gravestone gave the impalement of three 
horse's heads for Horsley. His will was made in the preceding year, 
fiis wife was still living, and her relations seem to have exercised con- 
siderable influence over him, as George the son of Peter Hoisley, '^my 
wife's brother," ranks next to the testator's own issue and before his 


I. THE TAILORS. [See negit page.'\ 


John Horsley, mariner, — ' 
Nevcastle. 


• • • • 


Cuthbert Horsley of Button^ co. Kd. 
By a coincidence, Mr. Hallowell, 
HoTsley's son-in-law, married a 
Miss Button of Newcastle for his 
second wife. 


• • • 


Charles, Thomas Horsley* bap. 7 April, 1 607, ■ - Elizabeih Cosm n bswold Hort- 


bap. 18 

Sept. 

1608. 


presumed to be the Thomas Hors- 
leay who was apprenticed to John 
HiUl, barber chirurgeon, 19 June, 
1627. He was admitted to his 
freedom, 13 May, 1633. In 1650, 
fiobert Harbottle departed his ser- 
vice and stole his indenture and 
good part of \5h 


daughter of Ed- 
ward, and sister 
of John Cosyn of 
Newcastle, who 
mentions her and 
her son in his 
wiU in 1661. 


ley, appren- 
ticed toHum- 
phrey Hun- 
ter, tailor, 29 
September,, 

1624.: 


J 


Charles Horsley, John Horsley, son of Thos. 
apprenticed to Horsley of Newcastle. 


his father, 
June, 1652. 


..-J... 

Jonas 
Horsley, 
mention- 
ed in 
John 
Cosyn's 
will, 
1661. 




George Hors- Charles 

ley, appren- Horsley, 

ticed to his appien- 

father, 8 0ct. ticed to 
1638, marked his 

" mort." : father, 

bur. 19 July, 6 May, 
1640. 


14 [N.B. Another Thomas 
Horsley, distinct from the 
barber, as it seemeth, 
was married to Jane 
Moore in April, 165 1, and 
on 22 March, 1651-2, 
Peter, son of Thomas 
Horsley, miller^ was bap- 
tized] He was appren- 
ticed to James Purvis of 
Newcastle, tailor, 5 De- 
cember, 1671, admitted 
to his freedom, 3 October, 
1681, and buried 4 July, 
1708. (Tailors' Books.)^ 

John Hobslet, the antiquary, stated to have been bom in 1685. 


1656. 


George Horsley, apprenticed to Samuel HaUiwell, barber chirurgeon, 23 Deo. 1788. 


• ^» 


»- Charles Horsley and Mary Wouldbaye, married at St Andrew's, 7 Sept. 1679» 
Mary, daughter of Mr. Clutrles Hersley, baptized there 20 Aug.| 1694« 


YOL. YI. 


2c 
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own relationB. Mary, Peter's other child is also mentioned. But he 
also leaves a couple of shillings per week to his sister ElisMbeth Hbrsley, 
and £100. to her son Jonas JELorsUy, in case of the testator's nephew 
Edward Cos3m dying und^ age, according to the will of his (Edward's) 
father Thomas Cosyn. So that John Gosyn's sister also married a 
Horsley, and he would he great uncle in hlood to any issue of her 
children, and great uncle hy marriage to those of George, his wife's 
nephew. 

Jonas has not been traced. If it is considered that the sole mention 
of him leads to the inference that he was the only child, there is an 
end of the matter. But this conclusion is hardly justified. Oeorge 
and harher ehirurgeon, the name and occupation of Horsley's son, 
are found in two families of Horsley in Newcastle. To one we may 
tack what Mr. Hinde heard from a person entitled to be heard, that our 
antiquary was the son of a tailor, and the name of John. With this 
premise, I have given the two schemes below the text under the 
heads of "the Tailors" and "Barber Chirurgeons." The registers 
indicated are all at All Saints', except where otherwise noted. 


II. THE BARBER CHIRURGEONS. 


George Hordeyof New- ' 
caade-oa-Tyne, barber 
ohirurgeon. 


I T — m r ^ • 

Jane =s John Cosyn, AileB, bur. 21 Peter Horsley, 


bap. 10 

April, 

1614, 

married 

80 Oct. 

1632. 


of Newcas- Apr. 1615. 

tie. draper, Anne, bap. 20 

died 21 Oct. 1616, bu. 

March, 9 ju]y^ 15 18. 

Ajf^sint;. Ralph bap. 19, 

mine, a - 

chevron m- Rol>ert, bap. 24 
Mar. 1621-2, 


grailed, 

iHPALINOy 

Three 
Horsetf 

heade 
erased. 


Anne Andrew, married tovlsabell Dodds, married to 
George HorBley, 24 Oct, George Hondey, 12 Aug., 
1613. 1627.rp 

Ann, bap, 
June, 1628. 

George, bap. 25 
• Nov. 1630, 

Mary, bap. 30 
April, 1633. 

George, bap. 9 
Jiily, 1635, all 
mentioned aa 
children of the 
barber chirur- 
ge<m. 


bur. 24 May, 
1622. 


baptized 6 
July,1863,en- 
tered a barber 
chirurgeonby 
patrimony 1 
June, 1632. 
He had two 
children, Geo. 
and Mary un- 
der age in 
1661, being 
then mention- 
ed in Cosyn's 
will. 
Peter Hors- 
ley, master 
and mariner. 


£liza\)eth, 
bap 5 Oct. 
1625. 

Michael, 
buried 29 
Sep. 1626. 


PI 


Margaret Horsley, widdow, bur. 
in the North Alle, St. Andrew's, 
7 Nov. 1699. 


(Steorge Horsley, bap. 17 Mar., 1647-8. 

George Horsley, bur. in St. Andrew's 
church, 15th Jan., 1688-9. 
I -«—.-——-..._ 

John Hobslet the Antiquary, bom c. 1685, died at Morpeth, 12 Jan., 1731-2.:^ 

orsley, apprentioed to Samuel HalUwell, Barber Chirurgeon, 
89 See. 1732. 


Others. 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 1 APRIL, 1868. 
Thomas Baker, Esq,, in the Chair. 

Donations of Books. — From the Historical Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Their Transactions, Vol. xiv., session, 1861-2. — From the 
Canadian Institute, The Canadian Journal, K. S., I?o. 43. 

New Membee.— itfr. Michael Thomas Morrall, Balmoral House, 
Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. 


»OMAN DOVER. 

Mb. Clement Ta.te, of Dover, through Mr. Eadferd, of Gateshead, 
has presented a large piece of Eoman tile, and exhibited explanatory 
drawings and a photogram of the loctAs. The tile was of the kind 
found in hypocausts, but larger and much more elaborately scored 
than similar objects found in the Korth. But whatever its original 
purpose might be, it came from one of the horizontal courses of tiles 
which occured in a counterpart, on the Western Heights, Dover, of the 
well-known Pharos. This spot was formerly called the DeviFs Drop, 
and on it stood a large stone or conglomerated mass, called the Breden 
Stone or Kissing Stone, On it the Lords Warden of the Cinque Ports 
were sworn into o£S.ce. Mr. Knocker, the Town Clerk of Dover, in a 
lecture delivered in 1857, considered, very properly, that it formed a 
remnant of the destroyed duplicate Pharos, and stated from the testi- 
mony of one of the workmen employed on the construction of the Drop 
Eedoubt, that they buried it in their earth- work. In excavating on 
this redoubt (now called, after the Duke of Cambridge, Fort George), 
Mr. Tate came, on 24 May, 1861, to the Eoman foundation of the 
Pharos, and hence the tile. Mr. Knocker was of course a frequent 
visitor at the works, and was rewarded by the discovery of the missing 
Breden Stone. Mr. Tate had it laid bare, and preserved from the 
general deposit of excavated material, and thinks that the finding of it 
was one cause of the holding in situ of the installation of Lord Palmers^ 
ton as Warden, in wonted royal splendour. 
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BOMAK WALKER. 

The Bby. J. Bswick, of Shields, has presented a few Boman hronze 
objects lately discoyered in debris of the Boman Wall at Walker, viz., 
a fibula of the usual form, four coins of the higher empire, and a non- 
descript crown-like article which had probably been sewn on leather. 
The Society has purchased a fine quern from the same locality. 


THE OBKNET BUNES. 

Sb. Chabltok submits Professor Hunch's and his own views as 
matured since the publication of the article at p. 127 of this volume. 

The Professor, it appears, abandons all idea of the tomb at Maeshow 
being Norse, and is convinced that many of the tombs of the Norse 
kings in Norway and Sweden were really the relics of a pre-existing 
race, but were occasionally used as burial places by the Northmen, 
s The reader will please to revert to the article mentioned — the num- 

bers below coinciding with those employed therein for the several 
inscriptions. 

III. BRAE vpK tb:aka. This Dr. Charlton had, with Professor 
Stephens, rendered as ''Brake hewed this." Professor Munch states 
this reading to be '' grammatically impossible." This, Dr. Charlton 
now thinks, is probably the case. Mimch, to make his own reading, 
** Broke this tumulus," perfect, supposes that the inscription was im- 
perfect. It appears to be complete. He also supposes the existence of 
a verb, bbeka, bbak, bbokut, analogous to the Gothic bbulak, Anglic^ 
to break, and suggests that the real reading may be bbk for bbax. Dr. 
Charlton admits that this may be the case, but the name is wanting, 
and the huge stone on which the inscription is so clearly cut shews no 
trace of erasure and is in situ. He can only suggest that No. I. may 
contain the wanting name. '' That is the Viking came out hereto (and) 
broke this tumulus." 

In No. XIY. the word bbae is not employed to signify the opening 
of the tumulus, but bttbtu. 

Vil. Munch objects to the reading okoib, as it would certunly in 
that case have been written okoieb. 
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XI. The Flrofessor adheres to his reading of omtiiat siouETHSomu 
Dr. Charlton will accept it, and beHeves that the fonr letters he en- 
deavoured to embrace were the beginning of an inscription which scaled 
off during the operation of cutting the letters, and then the second in- 
scription was begun. The whole of the inscription is now gone. 

XIII. The first words are now quite clear to Munch: — thai man sb 
EX SAEui ; »*. e. ** That is true what I say." 

XIX. XX. Professor Munch adheres to his reading haelb (sorcery 
hall) instead of Dr. Charlton's haeltb. Dr. C, though finding great 
difficulty in reading this line, insists that the word in question is plainly 
and distinctly haeltb. The t was fuU of earth, and missed by the 
draughtsman, but it was distinctly cut as any letter in the whole tomb. 
But he acknowledges that haeltb means only heforef prmowily^ as is to 
be seen in ITo. XIII., and not hero or heroine. 


MONTHLY MEETING, % MAT, 1863. 
J. Sodgaon JStnde, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

DoiTATiONS or Books. — Ey the Canadian Institute. The Canadian Journal, 
Ko. 44, March 1863. — By the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Their 
proceedings, vol. iv., part 1. 

Cttkninoham's House. — Mr. Edward Thompson presents two photo- 
graphic views of the old houses in Bigg Market, lately destroyed. In 
one of these John Cunningham, the pastoral poet, resided. Ho died in 
1773, and was buried in St. John's churchyard, where Mr. Slack, the 
publisher of the Newcastle Chronicle, placed a table-monument over his 
remains. 

Books Obdebed. — ^Baine's ' Fasti Eboracenses'. Thorpe's ' Diploma- 
toricum Anglicum'. 

BuLES. — A Committee is appointed to revise the General Rules of the 
Society, and it is resolved that no diplomas shall be issued until the 
members claiming them shall pay their subscriptions. 

Museum. — Besolved, that the conveyance of the ground purchased 
firom the Corporation for the proposed museum shall be proceeded with, 
and be made subject to the approval of the Corporation to any buildings 
to be erected on the site. 

Illumh^ated MSS. — ^Numerous specimens of these are exhibited by 
Dr. Charlton. 
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MONTELT MEETING, 3 JUNE, 1863. 
Richard Cail, Esq., tn the Chair, 

DoNATTONS OF BooKS. — From the Kilkenny Arehtohgioal Society. 
Their Proceedings, Jan. 1863. — From the Author. On the Scarcity of 
Home Grown Fruits in Great Britain, by C. R. Smith. Liverpool, 1863, 
— JFVom M. Boucher d$ Perthes. L'AbbeviUois, 15 May, 1863, 

Books PuBCHASED.-^Dixon's Fasti Eboraeenses, by Baine. 


COUNTRY MEETING, 1 JULY, 1863. 

The Society on this occasion visits Houghton-le- Spring, where they 
are hospitably refreshed with lunch by Capt. T. W. U. Robinson. The 
members proceed thence to Lumley Castle and Chester-le-Stxeet, where 
they end the day with a comfortable dinner. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPEING. 

It is presumed that this vill passed to the church of Durham, in the 
grant of the former possessions of tlfe bishoprick of Hexham, between 
Tyne and Tees, to that of GhesterJe-Street, as no specific gift of it to 
the church appears. A rector of it occurs in Hutchinson's list, as 
early as 1131 ; and, from the wide range of country doing service by 
mowing the Bishop's meadows here, it seems probable that long before 
1184, the date of Boldon Buke, there was an episcopal residence at 
Hocton, as the record has it, which had disappeared. 

The foundations of earlier walls have been discovered within those of 
the present chancel, which presents in its north wall the oldest archi- 
tectural features of the present cruciform church. 

This north wall presents us with a I^orman light, with two small 
chamfers, and a little square doorway, narrow and taU, under a tym- 
panum, surrounded by the indented ornament, and presenting on the 
south two interlacing dragons, the backs of which have a line of beads, 
and the tails a termination of jstiff crisp foliage. The other side has 
similar work, but the darkness <^ an organ chamber alike prevents 
destruction and study. The character is more rude than early. A 
curious caryatide-like stone in the duuichyard, sculptured with figures 
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whose arms interlace, may he of ahout the same date. We are strongly 
reminded of the pecuUar details of the Chapter House at Durham 
1133-1140) and of Shohdon Church (1141-1150.) 

The Early-English remains at Houghton are also peculiar. The long 
lancet lights in the south wall of the chancel, and the arcade in which 
they are placed, have the nail-headed ornament and a clumsiness of 
treatment, but the western windows of the transepts have two lancets 
and quatrefoils in the top, the ouspings being knobbed and the general 
treatment more like bar tracery than plate tracery. In those of the 
south transept there are, however, no circumscribing arches, the hood 
moulding creeping round the outer half of the lancet-heads and thence 
continously round the quatrefoils, following their form in a very unique 
and curious fashion ; but in the north transept the moulding also pur- 
sues the lancet heads until their meeting in the centre. The mullions 
or pillars dividing the lights in these singular windows are spurious. 
The capitals in both the tower and nave (in the latter they are mostly 
unfinished) have the scroll moulding, and altogether the variety of the 
Early-English style here must be considered as late and rough. 

There is a piscina in the east wall of the north transept, and another 
in the south wall of the south transept, near the east wall. In the 
same south wall is a niche for a sepulchral effigy, apparently cosaval 
with the Early-English features of the building. Two early effigie* 
(one the famous one confounded with the Springs of Houghton in the 
Side) lie in and near it. The tracery of the window above this niche, 
judging from the representation in Surtees's Durham, appears to have 
coDsisted of the common form of two muUions running into intersecting: 
arches in the head. The terminal windows of both transepts are now 
spurious. 

Before leaving this period, a small tomb in the churchyard should be 
noticed. It is a single block of stone, but is divided into two grave- 
covers by a channel down the centre. The sides have an arcade of 
plain pointed arches, and the head end of each cover has a floriated 
cross, the south one being in saltire. Two infants, twins perhaps, may 
be recorded. There is a very similar monument in Fittingdon church- 
yard. In the latter example each cover has a sword, the emblem of a 
male. 

Surtees shows an elliptically-headed Decorated window, in the eastern 
portion of the south wall of the chancel. This has given way to a con- 
tinuation of the arcade in the Early-English style, which originally 
extended to the east end, as is plain &om a string moulding. 

At present the original Decorated features to be observed are the 
great eastern and westwn windows. The former is a pleasbg reductioa 
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of Prior Forcer's fine western window of Durham Cathedral. The 
latter is a monotonous succession of waves, forming ogeed quatrefoiled 
compartments. 

The later objects of interest ore a double-storied yestry on the south 
of the chancel (on which it was once proposed — horresco ref&rens — ^to 
place a high-pitched roof) and Bernard Gilpin's tomb. The stunted 
spire upon the tower seen in the old plates has given way to a huge 
upper story, and the whole church now presents much anachronistic 
work of the style peculiar to the destructive period of English archi- 
tecture. 

The patron saint of the place is, of course, the great '' Apostle of the 
North." Capt. Bobinson is the fortunate possessor of a book having 
Sum Qilpini in the bold hand £similiar to the inspectors of Surtees's 
facsimile of the reformer's autograph. 

The singularly ugly hall of the Huttons does not escape observation. 

LUMLEY CASTLE 

is the next object of attraction. As is well known, it presents much 
that is interesting in connection with three epochs, those of Bichard II., 
Elizabeth, and George I. 

Some of the Elizabethan detail is identical with that of the Bellasis 
tomb against the south wall of Houghton chancel, dated 1587. 

On each side of the doorway of Ficton House, Newcastle, was a large 
stone parroquet, bearing a fancifol shield of the Lumley arms, sur- 
mounted by an earl's coronet. On an escutcheon of pretence was the 
coat of Jones, a buck passant. These insignia fix the date to the period 
(1690-1721) when Frances, the heiress of Sir Henry Jones, of Aston, 
in Oxfordshire, was the countess of Macaulay's Earl of Scarborough. 
On the appropriation of the site of Picton House in 1864 for the pur- 
poses of the Blyth and Tyne Hail way Station, the two birds were removed 
to the front of Mr. Bichard Gail's residence. Fell Cottage, Gateshead. 

CHESTER-LE-STEEET CHUECH. 

The tall spire of this church, soaring from the limits of the Boman 
station, forms an agreeable feature in the landscape. In the porch are 
some memorials of the Saxon period, crosses of differing knotwork, 
bearing traces of red pigment. The shell of the church is Early-Eng- 
lish, late in the style, incipient tracery being presented by some of the 
windows of the church. The tower is engaged, and the portions of the 
aisles attached to it are divided both from it and the eastern portions 
by pointed arches. From the western portion of the north aisle a 
smsJl porch projects to the north. It has two rooms. The upper one 
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has narrow slits opening to the west, to the east, and to the south into 
the church. The ground floor has a door to the east, and, heing quite 
distinct irom the church, was formerly used by christening parties in 
waiting. The resemblance of this little building to other lodgings of 
recluses, though the position is unusual, seems to identify it with the 
Anchorage, in connection with which one of the incumbents. Master 
Robert Willis, appears to little advantage: — " 1627. Payd to Ezabell 
Carr, for watchinge with the poore widowes in the Ancharidge, for feare 
of some displeasure done them by Mr Willis, 8d. — Payd when the 
churchwardens wente to Durham, when Mr. Willis procured a warrant 
to ducke the poore wydowes, 6d. — Payd when Mr. Willis made a seconde 
entrie into the Ancharidge, put out the widowes, &c., 8s.'' They 
were, it seems (says Surtees), in despite of Mr. Willis, put in again, 
with three men to assist them, the aid of Ezabel Carr being all too weak. 

More easterly, the north aisle retains three arches in its wall. Of 
these, two front the nave, and one the chancel. There would thus be 
formerly a double aisle, and the alteration, judging from the debased 
window in the westernmost of the arches (a blocked one), was made by 
John Lord Lumley, when he arranged his well-known aisle of tombs. 
Since Surtees wrote, the central arch was opened into a northern porch 
built for the Lambtons. 

There are three level sedilia and a piscina, Early-English, in the 
chancel. 

The windows of the south aisle are Decorated, as is also a window in 
the north aisle, westward of the arches already mentioned. The shields 
of Old France quartering Engla/ndy and of Percy recent, in the east 
window of the south aisle, are contemporaneous with the masonry. 

Some little alterations have lately been made in Lord Lumley's 
Elizabethan arrangements, which, with other published details, need not 
be copied from other works 

East of the Lumley aisle, a late vestry, perhaps of the 16th or 1 7th 
century, is approached from the exterior on the east, and from the 
church through the north wall of the latter. 

The Victorian alterations and additions will be readily discernible, 
and are not serious. 

The Visitation of 1575 gives the brass of Wm. Lambton, esq., 1430, 
and Alice (Salcock) his wife, in the south aisle. Perhaps hers was the 
effigy of a female discovered under the pews there a few years ago. 
An accompanying male figure and the arms had been torn away. 
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MONTRLY MEETING, 5 AUGUST, 1863. 
Martin Dunn, Esq., in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — From the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
Arch83ologia, Vol. xxxix., Pt. 1. — I^om the Archaological Institute, 
The ArchsBological Journal, No. 76. — From the Canadian Institute, 
The Canadian Journal, N.S., No. 45. 

Purchased by Sfbscriptton. — Tonge's Visitation in 1530, with other 
Heraldic Documents, Surtees Society. 

The Daovar Cross. — I>r. Charlton exhibits a most beautifdl Danish 
chromo-lithograph of this national treasure. 

The Beckermont Cross. — Professor Stephens has received the dupli- 
cate cast of the inscription on this monument, which was so kindly 
furnished by Mr. Dixon, of Whitehaven, for the purpose of transmission. 
He is unable to find Mr. Haigh's reading, but promises a note on the 
subject. 

Bfdrun. — Captain Wdddilove, of Beacon Grange, Hexham, has pre- 
sented some fragments of marble from Budrun, in Asia Minor, exhibiting 
early and peculiar examples of the honeysuckle and echinus ornaments. 

Double Key. — Mr, Goold, of Gateshead, has presented a curious key, 
with quatrefoiled bore and wards at both ends, each serving as a handle 
when the reverse end is used. Each bore has a slit, reminding one of 
those in the Bramah keys ; and the two sets of wards are diverse. 

Mr. White's Note-book. — Mr, White has given to the Society some 
of his observations made on a recent tour beyond Northumbrian limits, 
including the recent Eoman discoveries at Chester. 


MONTHLY MEETING, 2 SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
John Clayton, Esq,, V,P,, in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — From Publishing Societies. Sussex Archaeological 
Collections, Vol. xv., 1863; The Canadian Journal, July, 1863; Pro- 
ceedings of the Kilkenny Archseological Society, April, 1863; Archae- 
ological Journal, No. 77. — From the Rev, S. F, Creswell. His CoUection« 
towards the History of Printing in Nottinghamshire, 1863. 
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Pbimjival ANnftuiTiEs.— 2>r. Onerson, of DumMesliire, exhibits a 
number of celts and other implements of stone. A slingstone of flint 
from Yorkshire is also exhibited by Dr. Emhleton. Dr. Grierson ex- 
plains the collection by a paper which the British Association (now 
sitting at I^ewcastle) have judged inadmissible, that Association ap- 
parently oonflning itself to matters remotely ancient or perfectly modem, 
Pre-adamite as the phrase is, or Victorian. Dr, Grierson remarks, that 
as the Manchester chaffinch builds with cotton, and the Scotch one with 
wool, so man will make his implements of what he can get. Some 
Polynesians use shells. Here is a heater- shaped celt, with a hole 
through the blunt end, from Canada West, exactly like the Doctor's 
No. 10. The syenitic porphyry of the Cheviots was abundantly used, 
but there is no rock there of the material found in our beautiful ham- 
mer-head from the Wear. A paper on bronze implements, read before 
the Eoyal Society when Sir Isaac ITewton was President, is mentioned. 


MONTHLY MEETING, 7 OCTOBER^ 1863. 
Robert White, Esq,, Treamrer, in the Chair. 

Greek Coin op Teajan fottnd at Newcastle. — Mr, Thornhill, Sur- 
geon, has presented a Greek colonial coin of Trajan, with the reverse of 
Jupiter Ammon's head, found, singularly enough, in digging a garden 
at Bulman's Village, Newcastle. The Chairman observed that the old 
north road passed along the foob of those gardens, and that its hollow 
may still be traced. 

LiBEART Catalogue. — Ordered, that 125 be bound in limp cloth, for 
distribution gratis among the present members, and that similar copies 
shall be sold at 5«. to non- members, and 2«. Qd. to new members. 

Index to Vol. 1 . op the Aechjeologia -^ltana, 0. S. — Ordered that 
it be issued at Is, 6d, to all persons, without distinction as to membership. 


THE BECKERMONT INSCRIPTION. 
By Peopessob Stephens. 

FiEST, I have to thank you in my own name, and also by their particular 
request, in that of the chief officers of the Old Northern Museum, in 
this city, for the great favour you have conferred on us all by your kind 
gift^ to the museum of the cast from the Beckermont stone. Owing to 
some inexplicable cause, it was six months on its way. It appears 
to have been landed at the custom-house here, without the least 
information or announcement by the captain, while all the time we 

^ Funushed by our obliging member, Mr. Dixon, of Whitehaven, for the purpOM, 
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were perpetually enquiring for it. However, at last it was dug oat, 
and I have examined it repeatedly and carefully ; but I soon found that 
I could make nothing of it, so I requested that admirable antiquary, 
the museum archivary, Mr. C. F. Herbst, whose immense numismatic 
studies have given him such mastery over old alphabets, to examine 
the cast for himself; this he did, quite independently of me. I there- 
fore enclose our two readings, and copies made without the knowledge 
of what the other was doing. Of course, they do not pretend to be 
mechanically exact as to the position of the one letter under the other. 
We have merely sketched the letters as we could make them out in 
various lights, moving the cast from time to time, as we thought it 
might help. 
The result is in few words : — 

1. That oui readings of the cast very nearly agree. 

2. That Mr. Haigh's copy, which was taken from very bad rubbings, 
not from a cast, is not correct. 

8. That neither I nor Mr. Herbst can make any pretence to a reason- 
able guess at the meaning. 

Is this inscription in some old Fictish or Keltic dialect ? 

I scarcely think it is old English, or Eunic, or Latin. 

Doubtless the greater part will one day be read, when it happens to 
fall into the hands of a scholar who has the key — ^that is, who hits upon 
and is master of the characters and the dialect, whatever that may be. 
Most of the letters are clear enough. 

Cheapinghavin, 


THE ARMS OF WYCLIFFE. 
By W. H. D. Longstaffe. 

The beautiful seal of Robert "Wycliffe, who, twenty-two years before 
the death of John "Wickliffe, was appointed to be the rector of the little 
church on the Tees which had doubtless afforded chrism to the mighty 
Beformer, is now, by the kindness of the possessor of the Arncliffe muni- 
ments, before the Society. In the absence of any proper armory for 
the North, I propose to introduce it among a few other genuine 
evidences of the insignia attaching to the family whose name bears so 
much interest ! Let me premise that what are cross-crosslets now, were 
generally small crosses patonce in old times, and intermediately occur 
as crosses botonnee. 


Tlie Beckcraiont Inscription 
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BoBSBT jWtclipp port d^ argent ove une chevron et trots cro%eelet% de 
goules. — EoU not later than temp. Edw. IIL, say 1337, but containing 
many earlier pennons. (CoU. Top., ii, 828.) 

S^fjjiUtt ♦ xtAtxti . Ife ♦ Wi^m . t\% 5 Apr. 22 Bic. H. (1399). 
A chevron between three crosses patonce. It is remarkable that the diaper 
on the chevron is the succession of perpendicular strokes now used as 
the mark of gules. The seal is circular, and the shield hangs from 
foliage among delicate tracery. (Mauleverer archives at Amcliffe, per 
Douglas Brown, Esq.) This Kobert, who is conjectured to have been 
a nephew of the Reformer, was collated to the prebend of West Witton, 
in Auckland collegiate church, in 1375, but resigned it in exchange in 
1380. He was Bishop Skirlaw's constable^of Durham Castle, temporal 
chancellor, receiver-general, and executor. He also became master of 
Xepier Hospital before 1405. Skirlaw died in 1406. At his death the 
cloister of Durham, begun by him, was unfinished, and was continued 
by his executors. 

Argent , a chevron between three crosses- crosslet sable. This coat occurs 
in Dugdale's drawings of the arms on the roof of the cloister in question 
(according to Surtees's plate), and is a very probable and honest dif- 
ference of the paternal coat for the bishop's executor, but Baine (Test. 
Dunelm., i. 66) tinctures the arms on the roof as Argent^ a chevron sable 
between three crosses-crosslet gules. The alteration was, perhaps, made 
in inadvertence on the re-painting, under an idea of propriety derived 
from the arms of the heads of the house. 

BoBEETXTs D£ Wtclxt, Boctor Ecclesiae parochialis de Budby, 8 Sep. 
1423. Testamentum datum apud Eepier. The same Bobert as he of 
1399. Datur Johanni Wyclyff [conjectured to be the squire], unus 
ciphus coopertus et anulatus in summitate cum armis de Wy cliff. Datur 
Boberto filio Johannis Langton unus lectus integer de rubeo worsted 
cum a/rmis de Wycliff imbrawdatus. Datur "Willelmo Herlsay unus 
lectus de albo worsted cum herthedys intextis, ["An early unrecorded 
"Wycliffe, of Wycliffe, had married an heiress, whose armorial bearings 
were Argent^ on a chevron sable three stages heads of the firsts and hence 
the hert hedys which ornamented the curtains of this bed. The coat is 
ascribed to the family of Ellerton."] (Test. Dunelm., i., 66 ; Test. 
Ebor., i., 405.) Datur Boberto Thesewyk unus lectus laneus cum rede 
birds. There are also legacies of coverlets de blodie worsted cum wDibus 
intextis — cum parvis a/oibus de lyght blew-^aum a/otbus viridis. Still, it 
is worth observing that in Burke's General Armory, we have : — ^Wtciiff. 
Argent, a f esse lozengy a%wre between three birds sable. — Wtclifp. Argent, 
Jive fusils in f ess azme, between four birds gulesy three in chief and one in 
^ew^.— "WiCKLTPFE. Argent^ five fusils in fess azure (var. sable) between 
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three craws sahle (var. three Cornish choughs proper). Crest: — An 
anchor and cable proper. 

Wtcliffe Chtjkch.— On the Bouth wall are the following arms :— 

1. WycUffe quartering ElUrton as aboye, but of course untinctured. 
The crosses are patonce. 2. The same quartered coat, impaling a chevron 
charged with afleurde-lys. The two shields probably indicate a hus- 
band and wife, according to the custom of ancient heraldry. 

EoGEBXTs DE Wyclif, domiuus istius yillse, et Katerina uxor ejus. A 
brass of the 15th century in WycUffe Church. Whitaker engraves it, 
and giyes a shield of the usual arms, a chevron between three crosses- 
erossletf between it and an inscription of 1611, not stating to which the 
coat belongs. 

John Wiguffx (the first in the pedigree of 1575). Argent, between 
three crosses-crosslet gules, a chevron sable charged with five stag's heads 
cahoshed ^r^en^.— Glover's Ordinary. 

Raupf "Wtclttf, of Wyclyf, esquire. Argent, between three crosses' 
erosslet botonnee gules, a chevron sable, charged with six stag's heads ca- 
hoshed of the first, -^Tonge^s Visitation, 1530. (Surtees Soc, p. 40.) A 
compound of Wycliffe and Ellerton. He had two daughters and coheirs, 
married to Mauleverer and Brakenbury, and an uncle John, who carried 
on the male line, and had a son and heir William, mentioned below. 

Baitff Wtclyff. Argent, on a chevron sable, between three crosses 
botonnee gules, seven stages heads caboshed or^m^.— -Constable's EoU, 
1558. (Lansdowne MSS., 205.) 

Bbackenbttbt of Sellabt. — Quarterly of six. 5. Argent, a chevron 
between three crosses-crosslet sable, for Wicuffe, 6. Argent, on a chev' 
ron sable three stages heads caboshed of the first, for Elleriojt.— Visit. 
Dunelm. 1575. 

William Wickliff, Esq. These arms allowed to— by William Flower, 
Norroy, and Robert Glover, Somersett, anno 1575. Argent, a chevron 
sable between three crosses-crosslet gules, quartering Ellebton as in 
Brackenbury's coat. (Harl. MS., 1487, 118, which for the earlier 
Wycliffes gives the coat of Tonge, btU the 8tag*s heads are five instead 
of six*) 

William Wtcuffb of Wtcliffb, Esq. (The Baliwicke of Gillinge 
West.) Argent, a chevron sable between three crosses botonnee gules, 
— Henet Wicliffb, Esq. (The Baliwicke of Hange East.) Argent, 
a chevron sable between three crosses botonnee, the two in chief gules, the 
one in base or. (False heraldry, or a mere slip.)— Wtclief, gentl. 
(Easington Ward.) (of Offebton, added). Argent, a chevron sable ht^ 
tween three crosses botonnee gules. Elizabethan BoU, circa 1592 (penes 
Eev. James Eaine). In Glover's Ordinary, the furst and last coat is 
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entered for " Wickltppe de Ebob, op "Wicliffb in Kichmondshire," and 
the same with the crosses-crosslet of the modem form for Wiclife. (J. 
B. Taylor's copy.) 

WiCKCLiPFE. Azure, a crosa-croaalet or. — Glover's Ordinary. (J. B. 
Taylor's copy.) 

Badulfus "VTiclip, the only son of William "Wiclif. MS. in Wycliffe 
Church, 1606. Quarterly. 1 and 4. Wycliffe as usual. 2. Ellerton 
as usual. 3. Surtees, Ermine, on a canton an escutcheon [an orle is 
probably meant]. A label goes over all. Engraved by Whitaker. His 
great-grandmother was Dorothy Place, coheir of her mother, a Surtees 
of Dinsdale. 

William Wtclifpe op Offertobt, co-pal. Argent, between three cross- 
erosslets, a chevron sable, charged with three bueh^s heads caboshed of the 
first ; in chief a mullet for difference, — Visit. Dunelm., 1615. Pedigree 
commences temp. Eliz. 

JoHir Wycliffe op Thobpb, co. Ebor. Argent, a chevron between three 
crosseS'Crosslet sable. Quartering. Argent, a chevron sable, charged with 
three stag's heads caboshed of the field. Crest. A stages head caboshed, 
between the attires a cross-crosslet, — Visit. Ebor., 1665. Pedigree com- 
mences 1638. See an earlier generation in 1 Sur. 61. 

WiOKLiFP or Wtclifpe. Argent, a chevron sable between three crosses- 
erosslet fitchee gules. Crest : — A buck^s head proper, between the attires 
a cross-crosslet fitchee. General Armory. 


MONTHLY MEETING, 4 NOVEMBER, 1863. 
John Clayton, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — From Publishing Societies, Wiltshire Archaeo- 
logical Magazine, June, 1863. Archasological Journal, No. 78. — From 
The Rev. Br. Bume. His Ancient Meols, or some Account of the Anti- 
quities found near Dove Point on the Sea Coast of Cheshire, 1 863. 

Books Pubohased. — Memorials of Fountains Abbey, Vol. i., Surtees 
Society (by subscription to the Society). Columna Cochlis M. Aurelio 
Antonino Augusto dicata, 1 794. Colonna Traiana, uniform. 


ETJNIC KING FKOM COQUET ISLAND. 

The Dttke op Nobthtjmbebland has sent for exhibition a ring found on 
the finger of a skeleton at Coquet Island, and engraved with Kunic 
characters, to the irritatingly simple effect that ** This is silver," (this 

IS SIELFJSBN.) 
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RTJNIC LEGEND FROM MONKWEARMOUTH. 

Db. Chablton also mentions the recent acquisition by the Eev» JTm. 
Greenwell, Minor Canon, Durham, of a headstone traced to Monkwear- 
mouth, and inscribed in Runes with the name of Tidferth, which the last 
Bishop of Hexham bore. He died on his journey to Rome, and would 
probably shape his course to the Monastery of Wearmouth with the 
intention of taking ship at the then capacious harbour which evoked 
Malmsbury's admiration. The stone is, however, somewhat minor for 
an episcopal dignitary and there is no evidence of identity. 


THE MATFEN UMBO. 

Thb Roman character of this relic, so absurdly like the barber's basin 
of Don Quixote, has been confirmed by a similar boss with a Roman 
pounced inscription, engraved in Engelhardt's Thorsbjerg Mosefund, 
pi. viii., fig. 11. That boss reads : — ael. ablianvs. Ours presents :^- 
D Bvspi aviNn. 


FIND OF ROMAN COINS AT CRACKENTHORPE. 

Mb. Clayton, by the kind permission of William Crachnthorpe, Esq.^ 
of Newbiggen Hall, in Westmoreland, exhibts 157 Roman silver coins 
found together on the estate of that gentleman in Westmoreland, in 
close proximity to the Roman Road leading southward from the Wall, 
usually styled the Maiden Way, and near to the Roman station of 
Brovonacse (the modem Kirkby-thore.) The coins are all denarii; 2 
of them of Nero, 1 Galba, 1 Otho, 2 Vitellius, 1 1 Vespasian, 4 Titus, 
4 Domitian, 1 Nerva, 27 Trajan, 35 Hadrian, 29 Antoninus Pius, 3 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius (the head of Marcus Aurelius 
being on the reverse), 13 Marcus Aurelius, and 6 Yerus, the colleague 
of Marcus Aurelius in the empire. In addition to these coins of the 
emperors, are the following of imperial females, viz : — 6 of Sabina, the 
wife of Hadrian ; 13 Faustina, senior, the wife of Antoninus; 5 Faus- 
tina, junior, the daughter of Antoninus Pius, and the wife of Marcus 
Aurelius ; 3 Lucilla, the daughter of Marcus Aurelius, and the wife of 
Verus; and 1 Crispina, the wife of Commodus, the son of Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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The date of the deposit of these coins would be late in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius or early in that of Commodas, about the year 180 of the 
Christian era. They are all in excellent condition, but having lain for 
nearly 1700 years in a peaty soil, in which sulphur is to some extent 
always present, they are covered with a dark crust, which the applica- 
tion of sulphur to silver inevitably produces. By placing the coins in 
^ a mixture of cyanide of potassium and water, this crust is removed, 
and a strong odour of sulphur proceeds from the liquor in which they 
have been immersed. 


THE BENWELL ALTAE8. 

Mb. Claytok observes, that the last number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine records a discussion on tlie Benwell altars at a meeting of 
the Oxford Historical Society. Jhe President of that Society is Dr. 
Scott, the Master of Baliol College ; and the opinion of so distinguished 
a scholar on the difficult inscription on the second of those altars is most 
valuable. His reading seems to be more satisfactory than any yet 
attempted. He connects ^^judidia*^ with "exomatus," and thus 
Tineius Longus is described as decorated with the senator's broad clasp 
or stripe, by the decrees of the best and greatest of the emperors, pro- 
bably Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius (whose heads we have seen 
on the same coin to-night), or, Marcus Aurelius and Yerus, or Marcus 
Aurelius and his son Commodus, when they reigned together* 

The Oxonians do not seem to have had much experience of Eoman 
inscriptions. A doubt is expressed of the meaning of the centurial 
mark, of which we have hundreds of examples, and as to which there 
can be no doubt ; and it is said, that a dedication, '< !N'uminibus Angus- 
torum," cannot be of the reign of Hadrian, because he reigned alone. 
We have many instances of similar dedications which apply to the 
**!N"umina," not only of the reigning Augustus, but of all the Augusti 
who had preceded, and might follow him. 

It is vain to conjecture what were the attributes of Antenociticus, or 
Anociticus, or of any other British god. The most popular god amongst 
the Brigantes and Ottadini seems to have been Cocidius. A dozen 
altars, at least, have been found dedicated to him. Mr. Clayton has ia 
his own possession three of these altars, all found in his own time. 
"So one has been able to guess at the attributes of Cocidius. 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 2 DECEMBER, 1863. 
John Clayton, Esq.^ KP., in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — From Richard Sainthill, Esq,, F,8,A. His in- 
quiry as to the Old Countess of Desmond, Yol. ii, 1863. — From Publish- 
ing Societies. The ArchsBological Journal, !Nfo. 78 ; The Canadian 
Journal, N.8., No. 47 ; The Wiltshire ArchaBological Magazine, Nb. 
23. — From the Society of Antiquaries of London. The Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, 1843-1846. — From Albert Way, 
Esq., F.8.A. Catalogue of the Museum fonned at Gloucester during 
the Meeting of the Archseological Institute, 1860 ; The like of that at 
Worcester. 

Mr. Longstaffe reports that some one had made him acquainted with 
the fact of an old minute hook of the Custom House of Newcastle 
being advertised at a bookseller's in London. He made the sug- 
gestion to the bookseller of sending it down, in order that it might 
be seen by the Society. Resolved, that it shall be bought at the price 
advertised — two guineas. The book contains the whole of the instruc- 
tions from the head-quarters of the Custom House in London, in 1691, 
to the authorities in Newcastle at that date. There is also considerable 
information about the progress of trade in Newcastle at that time. 


ROMAN CABICATURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Bt Edwabd Chablton, M.D. 

The caricature we exhibit to-night was found on the western angle of 
the Palatine, near to the church of St. Anastasia In making excava- 
tions there, in the ancient palace of the Csesars, two walls of a room 
were disinterred, all covered over with inscriptions scratched with the 
stylus. Most of the visitors to Pompeii will remember to have seen 
such writing on the plastered walls of that buried city. The present 
interesting caricature was discovered as far back as the year 1856, but 
it has attracted little or no attention in England, although a full notice 
of it appeared in the Italian newspapers of that day. The tracing we 
exhibit is of one third of the original size. It represents a human figure, 
with outstretched arms and an ass's or horse's head, attached to a 
cross of the shape of the Greek letter T. On the top of this, and a 
little to one side of the medium line, is a piece of wood which supports 
a small board. The figure attached to the cross is not naked, as were 
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Graffito caricaturing Christianity. 

From the Palace of the Caesars, Rome. 

(3 of or/^in^/ size) 
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those crucified by the Romans, hut it is clothed in a vest of the kind 
called interula,* and on the legs we observe the crurales or greaves. On 
the left-hand-side of the figure there is another entirely human, which 
appears to be conversing with the monstrous figure on the cross, and is 
clothed also in the tunic and crurales. On the right-hand -side, and 
above the cross, is the letter Yi aiid beneath is this legend in the Greek 
language and in Greek letters— 

**AAESAMEN02 2EBETE(TAI) GEON." 
^* Alexamenos adores God.'' 

The whole group will immediately suggest its meaning when taken 
with the inscription ; it is evidently intended to ridicule the Christian 
religion and Alexamenos, who professes that faith. It is, in fact, an 
exemplification of the old Pagan calumny, that the Jews and Christians 
adored an ass's head in their religious assemblies. 

*' ^omniastis caput asininum esse Deum nostrum " — *^ Thou hast 
dreamed," says TertuUian (Apologet., c. xvi.), ''that the head of an ass 
was our God." ' 

And again, Minucius Felix makes Cecilius the Pagan say to Octavius 
the Christian, '' Audio eos turpissimse pecudis caput asini consecratum 
inepta qua persuasione venerari." — "I hear that they (the Christians), - 
by some most foolish conceit, adore the head of an ass, the vilest of 
domestic animals." (c. ix.) TertuUian quotes the passage from Tacitus, 
which we find in that author's work (Historiarum, lib. v., cap. v.), 
wherein the calumny is first fixed upon the Jews, in consequence of 
Moses having been led to find water by a troop of wild asses in the 
desert. Plutarch repeats the story (Sympos. i. iv.), and Democritus 
adds, that ** they adore the golden head of an ass." — " xp^^^ ^^^^ 

St. Epiphanius tells us that the Gnostics held the Hebrew God to be 
a deity in human shape, but with an ass's head. From Tertullian'a 
statement quoted above we see that the same calumny was fixed on the 
Christians. The form of the cross is interesting, as it corresponds with 
the very early Christian tradition that the cross of our Lord was in the 
form of the Greek rav (t), and that four nails, and not three, were used 
in affixing our Lord to the cross. The building in which this graffito 
was discovered is certainly not earlier than the time of Hadrian, and the 
inscription may with good justice be ascribed to the time of TertuUian 
(320), as it is only during that century that the calumny seems to have 
been laid upon the Christians. At least, it is only during that century 
that the Christian apologists for the faith take any notice of such a report. 

1 All the very early crucifixes, as veil as those of this country in Anglo-Saxon 
times, were clothed. 
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The orthography of the inscriptioQ is quite of the above-named period, 
and some other Chreek inscriptions are to be found on the same walL 
The posture of the figure on the left-hand is remarkable ; it has not the 
hands outstretched, as was the custom of the early Christians when they 
prayed, but one hand, the right, is unemployed, and hangs by the side 
of the figure, while the other is outstretched towards the figure on the 
cross. It has been ingeniously suggested that the Pagan tormentor of 
Alexamenos has here represented the Pagan act of worship, of placing the 
hand on the lips, and moving it thence towards the figure worshipped. 
It would be difficult, we think, to assign any other meaning to the 
graffito than that which we have here given. We have condensed our 
notice from a pamphlet published by Dom Eaphael Garrucci, S.J., one 
of the most learned archaeologists of Rome, and the author of a special 
work on the Graffiti of Pompeii. 

Within the last few months many interesting '' graffiti" have been 
discovered, while excavating more of these chambers in the Palatine. 
It has been thought that these chambers were intended for the pages in 
the imperial service. In one are the words ''Coiinthus? eziit de 
psBdagogio.'' ** He went out of the page's apartment.'' Another proper 
name is followed by the word '' Yema," a bondman, and after another 
is the title ** Episcopus,'' which may possibly be also intended as a 
alight upon some page who had recently embraced Christianity. 

[A drawing, made with some difficulty by Captain Dunbar of this 
graffito, described by Dr. C, has been exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, on 16 June, 1864. The relic is preserved in 
the Museum of the CoUegio Bomano at Eome.] 


BOMAN COINS FOUND AT BOBCOVICUS. 

Mb, Clayton exhibits two Boman coins, which have been discovered 
at Borcovicus within the last few days. The first is a much- worn 
specimen of one of Mark Antony's legionary coins, reading on the 
galley side akt . . . ui vib t b f, and beside the eagle and standards 
LEO xxm. This legion is of less common occurrence than some of the 
others. The other coin is of greater interest. It is a Third Brass coin 

reading jm atele , and must be referred to Attalus, who was 

proclaimed Emperor by Alaric, the Gothic trampler of Borne, in opposi- 
tion to KonoriuB ; or to Ateula or Atila, King of the Huns. The coins 
of both are rare. 
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THE WOEKS OF PEIOR CASTELL. 
By W. H. D. Lonqstappb. 

Abote the chancel arch of the ohmch of Brancepeth is affixed a portion 
of the crowning member of some screen. It is slightly coved and 
enrmounted by a foliated border. Thongh it is only ten teet long, it 
contains, in exceedingly minute carving, no less than twenty-seven dif- 
ferent patterns of diaper panelling, of geometrical tracery, and it has 
been very ably illustrated by Mr. Billings, who has reduced to their 
elements forms of the most complicated and apparently fanciful design. 
I refer to his work on the subject for the resemblances to some tracery 
at Carlisle, aud will only call attention to the fact that we are again led 
to Durham by an identity of design between some of the work of Car- 
lisle and the skilful manipulation of the woodwork of Jarrow. Midway 
we have a little of the same work at Hexham, with very much of differ- 
ing detail, which will bear separate treatment, and there are two stallends 
at Sherbum of somewhat similar, but much inferior art. 
*The work at Carlisle is attributed, I dare say very correctly, to Prior 
€Fondibonr, (1484-1507.) The work at Hexham, which, though differing, 
is equally an attempt at a renewal of Decorated tracery, owes, as we know 
from its devices, its existence to Priors Lechman (1479-99) and Smith- 
son (1499-1 524.) Smithson's work is evidently derived from the tracery 
of the great west window of York. Billings thought that this wonder- 
ful reappearance in the North of the lines of a departed style* in the 
decadence of its successor were the results of one master mind, or at 
least must be ascribed to individuals guided by the same rules of art. 
He considered the former conjecture the true one, because from 1485 to 
1496 Gondibour's priorate at Carlisle was contemporaneous with a por- 
tion of the episcopacy of Bishop Bell, who had acceded in 1478 and had 
been prior of Durham. It is, however, very observable that Bell left 
no works of art at all at Durham, and that no trace of the complicated 
conceits in question occur on his handsome brass at Carlisle. 

Under these circumstances, it was clear that if the authorship of the 
Durham examples could be found, some light might be thrown upon the 
question. It was, therefore, with no small pleasure that, on one of the 

1 One of the Jarrow staHends is founded on a Decorated wmdow, such as that in 
the west end of Houghton-le-Spring church. 
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unpublished sides of a stall at Jarrow, a cell of the priory of Durham, 
I descried, beautifully adapted to the finial, the well-known bearing of 
Prior Thomas Castell, of Durham (1494-1594), a winged heart trans- 
fixed by a sword. I immediately remembered that many years ago I 
had, without much critical notice of its accompaniments, observed the 
same bearing in the south chapel at Brancepeth, the very church where 
the unique work already mentioned is preserved. And I have lately, 
in company with our Meud, Mr. Edward Thompson, re-inspected it, 
and found that it occurs on screen-work of the same character as the 
other examples of the anomaly. This screen-work well deserves the 
same careful engraving as its fellows, have received, presenting, as it 
does, not only rich geometrical tracery, but thistles and other flowers 
and foliage of the most charming freedom and elegance, for which the 
rich work wluch Mr. Eippon procured from Jarrow* prepared me. 
The thistle is not a very usual ornament in England, and perhaps some 
of the trophies of Moddon reminded Castell of its fltness for conven- 
tional foliage. 

CastoU was the very man to promulgate such work. Whether the 
peculiar work of Lechman at Hexham, who died in 1499, five years 
after GasteU^s accession, led to, or was derived from it or not, we may 
never know. It is enough to learn that of the more refined geometry 
observable in Gastell's work we have no specimens but what may well 
be contemporary with him. It would be very interesting to know his 
previous history. I do not wish to assert any claim for him unduly, but 
just let us consider his known tastes. If not a poet himself (on this 
subject see Eaine's St. Cuthbert, p. 166), he was at least of a poetical 
bent, and what is more, he was '* sfrtceficris prohe notus,^' and more than 
that, they were far removed from the stifihess of his period. Look at 
the east gate of Durham Abbey. There is no mistake about that, even 
were Chambre the chronicler less precise about his total demolition of 
the former edifice and his building the new one, for the roof shows 
his winged heart and sword. If it were not for the accompanying 
Tudor arches and the tracery above, one would hardly believe that this 
noble portal was a Perpendicnlar erection. A still more remarkable 
work was his renewal of both stonework and glasswork of the great 
window which Prior Forcer had placed in the north transept of the 
Cathedral only some century and a half before, the decay of which 

* Since this was written, these relics were bought by me at the sale of some of his 
effects. It is not worth while to enter into the absurdities of the well-known plate 
of it or the sale catalogue. There are two classes of art. The fine pierced work, of 
which a rough idea is given in the front of the imaginary pulpit, is clearly part of the 
rood-screen or loft described by Hutchinson. The real remains of the pulpit are of a 
Tery flat and peculiar treatment. The tracery introduced in the lower part of them 
on the plate wUl not fit, and is in the more robust style used by C&stell. 
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appeared almost incredible until the startling evidences in Eaine's 
volume of York Fabric Eolls, derived from visitation presentments, were 
published. The window, and a smaller one at its side, are quite dif- 
ferent from Forcer's other known works. The larger one has just a 
trace of Perpendicular tendency which might happen in his time, but 
otherwise is Decorated, the principal characteristic being three cusped 
cinquefoiled flowers, if I may so speak. Had we any authority for 
Castell's renovation of the smaller window, or had it been like Forcer's 
other windows, I should have affirmed that the large one was 
of Castell's design. As it is, we may never, perhaps, be quite certain 
whether he copied Forcer's window or not. Forcer's was of six lights, 
Castell's is described as of twelve, but the difference is only occasioned by 
an internal transom. Forcer might for his funeral chapel adopt a style 
differing from that of the works of his prime. On the other hand, for 
Castell it may be argued that if that were so, the east or altar window 
of Forcer's chapel would correspond with that on the north, whereas it 
does not ; and that there is something in the design of the debateable 
windows which leads us almost against our will to recognize a feeling 
cognate to that which inspired the wonderful work at Erancepeth. 

His love of minute and subtile woodwork is apparent in the descrip- 
tion of the fittings of the Frater House, which is now represented by the 
old chapter library. Here the great feast of St. Cuthbert's Day in Lent 
was holden. This hall is described as being finely wainscotted on the 
north, south, and west sides, the east end having a communication with 
the great kitchen and cellar. More particularly '' on either part of the 
Frater House there was a fair long bench of stonemason work, from the 
cellar door to the pantry or covey door. Above the bench was wain- 
scot 2^ yards in height, finely carved and set with embroidery work ; 
and above the wainscot [probably at the west end] there was a fair 
large picture of our Saviour Christ, the B. V. Mary, and S. John, in fine 
gilt work, and excellent colours. This wainscot work had engraven on 
the top of it — Thomas CastoU, Prior, Anno Domini 1518, mensis Julii, 
so that Prior Castell wainscotted the Frater House round about.." 
Some of the aumbries there were curious. One, on the left hand of the 
entrance, contained all the chief plate. It had '' a fine work of carved 
wainscot before it, and a strong lock, yet so as none could perceive that 
there was any ambrie at all ; for the key hole was under the carved 
work of the wainscot." Another fair one, on the right hand of the 
cellar entrance, was '' of wainscot, having divers ambries within it, finely 
wrought and varnished over with red varnish," for dinner nappery and 
vessels, among which there was one for the superior, which will remind 
you of the figure engraved by Mr. Scott, *'a fair basin and ewer of latten, 
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the ewer portrayed like a man on horseback," only in this example the 
man was '' as he had been riding or hunting," and therefore I presume 
that he was not in armonr. 

Gastell slept before Jesus' altar^ which stood against a stone screen 
which traversed the cathedral nave in somewhat the same way that a stone 
screen does that of Tynemouth. The enclosure of the altar was bounded 
on the north by a loft for the performance of Jesus' mass; on the south 
by Ihe enclosure of the Nevil's altar, where there was a seat or a pew 
where the prior sat in to hear Jesus' mass; on the west by the rest of 
the nave, from which the enclosure was separated by a low door with 
two broad leaves to open from side to side, all of fine joined and 
thorough-carved work, which were thrown open on principal days. On 
the east, behind the altar was a high stone wall, at each end of which 
was a rood door for the procession to go forth and come in at. Either 
end of the altar was closed up with fine wainscot, like unto a porch, 
adjoining to either rood door, very finely varnished with fine red 
vamish.' In the wainscot, at the south end of the altar, there was four 
fair almeriefr— and, at the north end of the altar, in the wainscot there 
was a door to come into the said porch. On the height of the wall were 
the histories of the Saviour and his apostles wrought in stone, and above 
them was a work truly reminding one of OastelL *^ On the height, 
above all these foresaid stones, firom ]»llar to pillar, was set up a border 
very artificially wrought in stone, with marvellous fine colours, very 
curiously and excellent finely gilt, with branches and flowers, the more 
that a man did look on it the more was his affection to behold it, the 
work was so finely and curiously wrought in the said stone that it could 
not be finelier wrought in any kind of other metaL" And above this 
was ^^ the most goodly and famous rood that was in all this land." 

On the back of the rood before the choir door there was a loft, and in 
the south end of that loft the dock stood, and under the lofb along the 
wall there was ii long form, which reached from one rood door to the 
other. Men sat thereon to rest themselves, and say their prayers and 
hear divine service. 

So matters stood until the dissolution, and, judging from the number 
of parcloses still existing, we have no reason to believe that the old 
arrangements were immediately swept away. At all events, we find 
that in the rising in the north of 1569, Mr. Cuthbert Neville and one 
Holmes, Mr. Grey, and the priest of Brancepeth, ordered five altars to 
be set up. Of the rolling into the church of two of the old altar stones 
and setting of them up we have minute evidence. *' The which priest 
(says a deposition) was the overseer of all their workings, first and last^ 

* The back of the pierced work firom Jazrow is covered with red pigment. 
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to the altars was finisbed ; one of tliem being the high altar in the 
quire, and the other altar set besides the clock." It can hardly be 
doubted that this secondary altar represented the famous altar of Jesus. 

The priest of Brancepeth was one Nicholas Forster, whose death 
caused the succession of George Gliffe in 1571. Gliffe had been brought 
up a monk of Durham and was one of the prebendaries in the Cathedral, 
bad been collated by Queen Mary, and had been brought into trouble 
for attending the restored cathedral service in 1569, He deposes to 
being in one of the east chapels of the south transept, and 'Hhe pulpit 
standing by the clock, and he, this examinate, sitting in Th. Gibson 
stall, behind the Lady [of] Bowlton altar, and by reason that th'e press 
of people was very great, he heard his voice, but understood not one 
sentence of that which was said by the preacher/' 

Now I am strongly inclined to think that this old monk affords the 
explanation of the otherwise inexplicable circumstance of Prior Castell's 
work and arms being found at Brancepeth church. The convent had 
nothing to do with that cure. When the accompaniments of Jesus 
altar were finally swept away, what more probable than that the in- 
cumbent should remove some memorials of his early days to a place of 
safety, and where they would still gladden his eyes. 

B-everting to Castell's wonderful work of stone, which " could not be 
finelier wrought in any kind of other metal," I may remark that 
although the 27 panels at Brancepeth are seemingly of wood, (indeed 
Billings speaks of the corrosions of the worm), yet so minute they are, 
that, in an able paper on Brancepeth Church written by an importation 
to the county, the following passage occurs :•— ''It is said to be carved 
in ivory or bone." 

Brancepeth Church, as it at present exists, is like a genuine coin, a 
source of infinite gratification.* It exists very nearly as it did in 
Cosin*s time, and is a true illustration of the quaint rich appearance the 
churches then presented. But I venture not to go into its detail, ex- 
cept to say that its other coved carving has Nevil insignia, and was 
perhaps always there, unless it came from the Kevil's altar in the 
Durham Cathedral. 

On the whole, Castell and Gondibour are thoroughly identified with 
the use of an elegant and peculiar school of art. Which of them had 
the priority we cannot with certainty say. Let us bless both their 
memories for their love of the beautiful in a debased period of archi- 
tecture. In Yorkshire, at the same time, there was a harder, but delicate 
and imposing class of work of which the woodwork from Easby in Bich- 
mond Church and that dated 1519 in Leake Church are fine examples. 

A xiiis u no longer to be the case. 1864. 
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MONTHLY MEETING, 6 JANUARY, 1864. 
John Clayton, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

CoNDERCutf .— -Ifr. Rohert Eadie, of Blagdon, has presented a portion of 
an altar found at this Roman station (Benwell Hill). Dr. Bruce thinks 
it was dedicated for the welfare of a centurion named Justas, and his 
family. 

AoLA. — The Duke of Northumherland has exhibited a silver cross, 
found on the low land near Greaves Ash, sent to him by the Rev. Mr. 
Parker. It has, in letters of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the 
common charm against wounds and fire, agla, made up of the initials of 
lour Hebrew words signifying '' Thou art strong in the eternal God." 

GuTTA Percha Impkessiows from Stone.— i^. Bruce explains the 
modus operandi of placing on any sculptured stone of flat treatment a 
thin sheet of gutta percha, upon which is super-imposed a blanket, wrung 
out of warm water, and pressed upon the gutta percha. The latter very 
soon takes the impression of the stone> and in the most perfect manner, 
even to tbs tool marks. 


lACTTSTRIITE SETTLEMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Br LOED LOVAINE. 

DowAiTON Loch, in which the structures about to be described were 
discovered, is a sheet of water of very irregular form, about two miles 
long, and half-a-mile broad, situated in the county of Wigton, on the 
west coast of Scotland, at the end of a narrow valley five miles in ex- 
tent, the whole of which is occupied by a moss, part of whose waters 
flow into the loch, and the remainder into the sea, near Monreith ; the 
elevation of the water-shed, near the middle of the valley, being almost 
imperceptible. 

Sir William Maxwell, of Monreith, has effected the drainage of this 
loch at his own heavy expense, to the great benefit of his neighbours as 
well as himself, by a cutting, at its southern extremity no less than 25 
feet deep, for a considerable distance through the wall of whinstone and 
slate that closes the valley. The water having been partially drawn ofi^ 
the bed of the loch exhibits the appearance of an immense sheet of mud, 
surrounded by beaches of different elevations, covered with large rolled 
stones and angular blocks of slate. It contains a few small islets, com- 
posed apparently of the same materials as the beaches. Sir WiUiam 
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Uazwell having heard that a bronxe vessel had been found in the mud 
near the southern shore, succeeded in obtaining it, but could not trcu^e 
other articles of the same description reported to have been found near 
it. On visiting the spot, August 19th, 1863, to obtain further informa- 
' tion, I observed some timbers standing on an island near the centre of 
the loch, and was told that some one had been there in a boat when it 
first appeared above water, and had found bones, a small granite quern, 
and piles, and a spot was pointed out to me at the extremity of one of 
i^e little promontories where similai^ piles were observable, which, on 
inspection, I found to be true. These piles varied from a foot to 18 
inches in circumference. 

Sir William Maxwell's bailifE*, Mr. Chalmers, who displayed great 
zeal and intelligence throughout these researches, having proceeded to 
the spot to secure labourers for the next day's search, reported that, 
though it was not possible to reach the larger island, a smaller one was 
accessible, and that a canoe lay near it. On reaching the island, over 
about 40 yards of mud, I found it nearly circular, about 38 yards in 
circumference and 13 in diameter. It was elevated about 5^ feet 
above the mud, and on each side of it were two patches of stone, nearly 
touching it. On the north side of it lay a canoe of oak, between the 
two patches, and surrounded by piles, the heads just appearing above 
the surface of the mud. It was 24 feet long, 4 feet 2 inches broad in 
the middle, and 7 inches deep, the thickness of the bottom being 2 
inches. On removing the stones which covered the surface, several 
teeth, apparently of swine and oxen, were found; and I proceeded to cut 
a trench round the islet, and upon coming to the southern end a small 
quantity of ashes turned up, in which were teeth and burnt bonesi 
a piece of a fine earthenware armlet of a yellow colour, and a large 
broken earthenware bead, striped blue and white, together with a small 
metal ornament, apparently gilt. Two other pieces of armlet of the 
same material, one striped with blue and white, were also found on the 
surface. 

On cutting deeper into the structure (the foregoing objects having 
been found on the outside, about 2 feet from the top), it proved to be 
wholly artificial, resting on the soft bottom of the loch. The upper- 
most layer was a mass of brushwood, about 2 feet thick. Beneath it 
were large branches and stems of small trees, mostly hazel and birch, 
mingled with large stones, evidently added to compress the mass. 
Below that were layers of heather and brushwood intermingled with 
stones and soil, the whole resting upon a bed of fern about 1 foot thick, 
which appeared in all the structures examined to form the foundation. 
The whole mass was pinoed together by piles and stakes of oak and 
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willow (some of them driven 2| feet into the bottom of the loch), 
similar to those above mentioned. The islet was surrounded by an 
immense number of these, extending to a distance of 20 yards airound 
it, and the masses of stone, which apparently were meant to act as 
breakwaters, were laid amongst them. 

The next islet examined stood about 60 yards off, at the extremity 
of a rocky projection into the loch, but separated from it by the now 
hardened mud. It was smaller, and the layers not so distinctly marked, 
and some of the timbers inserted in it, under the first layer of brush- 
wood| were large, and either split or cut to a face. A stake with two 
holes bored in it about the size of a finger, a thin piece of wood, in 
which mortices had been cut, and a sort of box, the interior of which was 
about 6 inches cube, with a ledge to receive the cover, [very rudely 
cut out of a block of wood, were found. 

I succeeded, two days afterwards, in reaching the largest islet in a 
boat. It appeared by measurement to be d feet below the level of 
the other islets, but it was much larger, and several depressions on its 
surface shewed that itjhad sunk. Wherever the soil was not covered 
with stones and silt, teeth were scattered all over it. We found 
quantities of bones at difi\)rent depths in the mass, but always below 
the upper layer of the faggots, and towards the outside. The progress 
of the excavation was very soon stopped by the oozing in of the water, 
but a workman, plunging his arm up to the shoulder into the soft 
material, brought up handfuls of the fern layer, mingled with sticks and 
hazel nuts, and large bones, believed to be those of oxen. Near the 
spot lumps of sand and stones fused together were picked up. On the 
south side of the island extraordinary pains had been taken to secure 
the structure. Heavy slabs of oak, 5 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 
inches thick, were laid one upon another in a sloping direction^ 
bolted together by stakes inserted in mortices 8 inches by 10 inches in 
size, and connected by squared pieces of timber 3 feet 8 inches in 
length. This arrangement extended to the length of 23 yards, and 
its base, about 5 yards beyond the surface of the mud, was formed 
of stems of trees laid horizontally and secured by stakes ; in other 
respects, the foundation resembled that of the other islet, but it was 
far larger, measuring 100 yards round, by about 86 across. "No build- 
ing of any sort was discovered, but a large plank of oak, 12 feet long, 14 
inches broad, and seven inches thick, lay covered with stones on the north 
side. The sinking of the mud had, by this time, laid bare a second 
canoe between the islet first examined and the shore ; it was 18^ feet 
long, 2 feet 7 inches wide, and barely 2 inches deep. A block of wood, 
cut to fit a bole left probably by a rotten branch, was inserted in the 
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Bide, 2 feet long, 7 inches wide, and 5| thick, and had there been secnred 
by pegs driven through the side. Across the stem was cut a deep 
groove to admit a back board. A hole 2 inches in diameter was bored 
at about one-third of the length of both canoes, in the bottom ; this was 
so rotten that it would not bear my weight without breaking. 

The next day, being unable to reach the last-mentioned island, I 
found, upon the spot which had been indicated to me on my first inquiry, 
no less than six structures similar to those before described, in a semi- 
circle. They were, however, much smaller, apparently single dwellings. 
Though upon some of them charred wood was found, nothing else was 
discovered except a morticed piece of timber (which might have drifted 
there), and in one, inserted under the upper layer of brushwood, a large 
oak timber, measuring 8 feet long by 3 feet in circumference. 

Throughout these investigations no tool, nor weapon of any sort, has 
come to light. In the layers the leaves and nuts were perfectly fresh 
and distinct, and the bark was as plainly distinguishable on the stems 
and timbers as the day they were laid down, as were also the heather 
and the fern. 

It is difficult to conjucture the state of the loch when these edifices 
were formed, and whether they were completed at one period. This 
finding of the large bones in the lower layer of fern might lead to the 
belief that they were gradually raised as the waters of the loch increcused, 
and the necessity of strengthening them by breakwaters would seem to 
prove that the loch must have risen considerably before they were 
abandoned. 

1^0 other sort of building has been discovered on them, but the great 
number of teeth scattered over the surface of the larger island, and even 
on the mud surrounding, and the immense expenditure of labour indi- 
cated in the shaping and hewing of the large timbers with tools, which 
must have been, from the work produced, of the rudest descripition, 
betoken apparently a considerable popidation. 

The loch must have remained for a considerable period at each of the 
different levels before mentioned; at one time 6 or 7 feet above its last 
level (f . e. before its drainage was effected), to which it was reduced by 
three cuts made to feed neighbouring mills, one certainly of great 
antiquity. At 3| feet below the ordinary level there are unmistakable 
appearances of a former beach, with which the top of the first-mentioned 
islet almost exactly coincides. It is remarkable that, though there are 
many rocky eminences in the bed of the loch, none bear token of ever 
having been used for the erection of these dwellings, which seem to 
have invariably been based upon the soft bottom of the loch where the 
intervening mud and water may have afforded the inhabitants a greater 
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Beeority from attacks from the shore. I had not time to examine folly 
the shores of the loch, but I was assured by Mr. Chalmers that he had 
examined them carefiiUy without finding traces of other structures. 
On a hill to the south there are remains of a ** Danish fort," i . e. a 
circular intrenchment, and the very ancient ruin called Long Castle is 
on an adjacent promontory on the north side. 

Since writing the above, a very old man, in Sir William Maxwell's 
service, told me that in clearing out a channel between a small wooded 
island in Myrton Loch, dose to Monreith House and the beach, he 
remembers there being found layers of timbers, piles, and flat stones 
laid in circles. I have also obtained, from a farmer living near Baven- 
stone Moss, a paddle of black oak 8 feet long, 14 inches broad, and 1 
inch thick, which, with four or Ave others, he had found in that moss, 
lying dose to a mass of timbers about 6 feet from the surface. This I 
have every reason to believe formed part of a structure similar to those 
described. 

I should have mentioned that, though retaining its shape, the timber 

is for the most part completdy decayed, except where it has been 

protected from the action of the mud. 

LOVAINE. 
JfonrUthf 
Auguti 27, 1868. 

AnnEiirDTTK by Frofb. Owen— The bones and teeth from the lake 
dwellings, submitted to my examination by Lord Lovaine, induded parts 
of the ox, hog, and goat. The ox was of the size of the Bos longifroM 
or Highland kyloe, and was represented by teeth, portions of the lower 
jaw, and some bones of the limbs and trunk. The remains of the 8us 
were a lower jaw of a sow, of the size of that of the wild boar, and 
detached teeth. With the remains of the small ruminant, of the size of 
the sheep, was a portion of cranium with the base of a horn-cor^, more 
resembliDg in shape that of the he-goat. Not any of these remains had 
lost the animal matter.— -E. 0. 


*4»* Dowalton Loch lies one mile to the left of the high road, half way between 
Wigton and Port William. The name of the loch is probably derived from the 
MacDowals, formerly lords of this part of the coimtry, and possibly of Irish origin ; 
constant communication having taken place, from the earliest time, with the norm of 
Scotland. Sir William Maxwell suggests, as an easy explanation of the different 
levels found in the loch, that the waters originally discharged themselves into the sea 
from the western end of the valley, a portion of them only now finding an exit that 
way, in consequence of the formation of the moss towards the centre of the valley, 
which compelled the remainder to flow into the loch. In this case the structuM 
must be supposed to have been formed in the early stage of the growth of the moss, 
whilst the loch was so shallow as to make it easy to raise the mass above its waters, 
and yet deep enough to float, canoes, and afford the desired security from an enemy. 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL KEPORT. 

Thb Society of Antiquaries^meet this day on its fifty-first anniversary. 
The year that has just elapsed has not been distinguished by any great 
augmentation in the numbers by election, or decrease by death or resigna- 
tion, of the members of the Society ; three members joined the Society 
during the past year. The monthly meetings have been tolerably well 
attended, interesting papers have been read, and some remarkable objects 
of antiquity have been exhibited or placed in the Society's museum. 
It had been hoped that the jubilee year would not have been allowed to 
pass without some important celebration of the effect. The meeting of 
the British Association, however, in Newcastle, during the past summer, 
BO completely absorded the public attention, that it was deemed unadvis- 
able to attempt any such celebration, and the only event to signalize the 
attainment of the Fiftieth year of the Society's existence has been the 
publication of a new Catalogue of the Library. The collection of books, 
almost aU of which are of a strictly archsBological character, has been 
greatly increased of late years, both by purchase and by donations. The 
new catalogue, which has been carefully prepared by Mr. Dodd, shows 
that the Society now possesses a library of very considerable value, 
superior, in all probability, to that of any provincial archaeological as- 
sociation in the kingdom. The Council regret to state that the object 
for which subscriptions were raised and ground purchased, namely the 
erection of a new Museum for the very valuable collection of Eoman and 
other antiquities, has not as yet been attained. The ground, indeed, has 
been secured, but no i^ds are forthcoming for the building. It has, 
therefore, been deemed advisable to wait until the public interest — which 
has been, and will be, absorbed by the two great meetings of the past and 
of present year — shall be awakened to the vast importance of having these 
most interesting antiquities secured in a more accessible locality than 
that in which they are at present placed. The Council have great 
pleasure in announcing that plans, drawings, &c , were prepared for the 
Museum buildings by Mr. Dobson, architect, of this town, and that the 
cost of these — amounting to upwards of £38.— was generously presented 
to the Society by that gentlemen. Inquiries have been recently made 
relative to a catalogue of the British and MedisDval antiquities in the 
Museum. This catalogue has been long since prepared by the Senior 
Secretary ; but has not been published in consequence of the anticipated 
removal of the Museum from its present position. The Society's library 
continues to bo further augmented by exchanges with similar institu- 
tions, and many valuable works have been thus obtained, both firom 
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English and from foreign, and especially from Scandinavian, sources. 
The financial condition of the Society will be detailed by the Treasurer. 
In conclusion, the Council would urge upon the members the necessity of 
constant exertion to keep up the number of members, and also the im- 
portance of their attending regularly the monthly meetings of the Society. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 1 FEBRUARY, 1864. 
John Clayton, Esq., F.P., in the Chair. 

Akitual Beforts. — The above report was received and adopted, with the 
Treasurer's statement, which shewed a balance in hand of £35. 10«. Qd. 

Abbeabs of Subsgbiftions. — Resolved, that members in arrears shall be 
informed that, in default of payment, their names will be posted. 

Officebs and CoxnrciL. — Patron : His Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, K.G. — President : The Right Hon. Lord Ravensworth. — 
Viee-Presidente : Sir Charles M. L. Monck, Bart., Sir Walter Calverley 
Trevelyan, Bart., John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., and John Clayton, Esq. 
— lyeasurer : Robert White, Esq, — Secretariee : Edward Charlton, 
Esq., M.D., and the Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. — Council: 
The Rev. E. Hussey Adamson, the Rev. Jaroes Raine, and Messrs. Thomas 
Baker, Richard Cail, Robert Richardson Dees, William Dickson, Martin 
Dunn, Wm. Hylton Dyer Longstaffe /'Editor J, J. P. Mulcaster, Wm. 
Pearsy Edward Spoor, and William Woodman. 


CHANTRY AT MITFORD. 

Mb. Heitby TtJBNEB exhibits a copy of a damaged deed originating a 
chantry in Mitford church. The date, he thinks is circa 1250; the 
founder, Roger Bertram, he supposes to be the third baron of that name, 
(see vol. iii., p. 76.) A chaplain was thereby appointed to officiate for 
ever at the altar of S. John the Baptist, in the church, for the souls of 
the founder's ancestors and successors, and for the soul of Adam de 
Northampton, then Rector of Mitford (not in Hodgson's list), and 
others. The land was bounded by Stanton on the one side and by the 
Pont on another, and would seem to be in or near Pigdon. 

It appears from the certificate of Northumberland Chantries, temp. 
Edw. VI. (Eccl. Proc, Sur. Soc, vol. xxii., p. Ixxxviii), that there 
were then possessions worth 1 7^. a year to provide for the salary of one 
priest in Mitford church. The incumbency of this chantry was vacant, 
and the churchwardens had received the profits and repaired the church 
therewith. 
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BRANCEPETH CHURCH. 

This clmrcli, rich in the odour of antiquity and unique in the complete- 
ness of its post-Eeformation fittings, is undergoing the throes of "re- 
storation," which it had so long escaped. Probably there is no 
architectural drawing of the nave taken before any of the woodwork 
was removed. The appearance of the chancel may be seen in the 
plates of Surtees and Billings, and there is an able description of the 
church in the EoclesiohgUtf by the Rev. J. T. Fowler. Mr. Salvia 
is the architect on the occasion. The Early Perpendicular chancel 
built by the great Earl of Westmorland is of great beauty and interest, 
and picturesque in its colour and partial decay. 


MONTELT MEETING, 2 MARCH, 1864. 
J. JSbdffson IKnde, Esq., KP., %n the Chair. 

Donations of Books — lirom Fnhluhing Societies. The Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland| Session 1861-2. — The Arch- 
aeological Journal, No. 79. 

Other Donations.-^ From Mr. Francis JacJteon, Two old stirrup 
iroDS covered with brass, and a horseshoe, found about four feet below 
the surface, 50 or 60 yards to the east of the Morpeth road, a little past 
Jesmond Terrace, Newcastle. It is understood tliat there are or were 
other indications of the line of road liaviDg been moved. — I^'om a 
policeman. An old key, the handle being of Uie common pattern formed 
by three C's. 


MONTELY MEETING, 6 ATRIL, 1864. 
John Clayton, Esq,, KP., in the Chair. 

Donations of Books. — From Publishing Societies. The Canadian 
Journal, No. 49. — Transactions of the London and Middlesex Arch- 
aeological Society, Vol. ii., Part 5. — Collections of the Surrey Arch- 
seological Society, Yol. ii., Part 3, 

Reliquaky. — Capt, Robinson exhibits a silver reliquary, stated to 
have been found round the neck of a skeleton in the churchyard of St* 

VOL. vx. a o 
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Dnnstan's in the East, and to have been in the collection of the Dean 
of St. Patrick's until 1842. It is of Eastern design, perhaps of the 16th 
century, and is of chased silver. On one side is St. George and the 
Dragon ; on the other St. Helenai with a cross in her right hand, a book 
in her left. 

Sttcas. — He also exhibits a fine styca reading aeilbed bx — 
XANBED^ and another with he&eth. 

The Caeb MS. or Armorial Roll of Newcastle Mayors cmd Sheriffii 
(vide Bourne, p. 121; and Tonge's Visitation, Surtees Society), is 
exhibited by Mr, Longstaffe, 

iN'EWHiirsTEB Abbey. — ^A spoon of laten from this locality, presentmg 
figures of the Virgin and Child, is exhibited by Mr. Wbodmanf along 
with a Burgundy groat and a sovereign of Henry VIII. 

Saxon "Wobk at Stampobdham. — 2V. JBruee presents a gutta-percha 
cast from part of a cross found in Stamfordham Church, exhibiting 
foliage in character similar to that found in the Hexham crosses. 

Bband's Collection op Sculptured Stones. — Ordered, that it be 
purchased from the Executors of Archdeacon Thorpe for £16. This 
gathering, which is mentioned in Raine's Life of Hodgson, i. 379, con- 
tains numerous Eoman antiquities, Saxon stones of high interest, among 
them the Saxon slab from jarrow mentioned in 2 Brand, 61, bearing a 
cross of the form called St. Cuthbert's, and the inscription printed in 2 
Brand, 64, and presumed to relate to ^bbot Huaetberct. [The coUee- 
tion is now in the Society's museum.] 


THE MINSTRELS' GALLERY, EABT CASTLE. 

By Thomas Austin. 

An impression being current among those interested in the preserva- 
tion of our local antiquities, that, in course of the alterations now in 
progress under my directions at Raby Castle, the Minstrels' Gallery, 
dating from the 15th century, which forms so interesting a feature in 
the Baron's Hall, is about to be destroyed or otherwise sacrificed, I 
think it right to lay the facts of the case before this Society and also 
before the Durham Architectural Society at its next meeting. 

It is now intended to use the Baron's Hall for the general reception 
and family room, which has not been the case hitherto, and to form a 
staircase in the empty tower at the north end of the hall to give access 
from the principal entrance. The other staircases to the Baron's Hall 
are small and out of the way. 


Raby Castle.-View ofttie North End rf the Barons Hail 
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The Minstrels' Qallery occupies the north end of the hall, as will be 
seen in the accompanying sketch. It is inaccessible but by ladder, its 
elitrance and staircase having been destroyed in the last century altera- 
tions. The floor of the Baron's Hall has also been raised so fax above 
the original level that it is impossible to enter the hall below the gallery. 
It is therefore necessary to pass through the gallery to obtain the re- 
quired access. 

This I propose to effect in the manner shown in the fly-leaf on the 
sketch, and return the face and cornice of the gallery back to the wall 
on either side of the proposed entrance door, placing the old cornice 
removed from the front on these returns, and leave the gallery intact in 
every other respect. 

N9W Bridge Street^ 

AprU 6th, 1864. 

*0* Flans of the Castle are given m ** DomestiG Architectuxe of the Middle Ages." 


MONTHLY MEETING, 4 MAY, 1864. 
John Clayton, Esq,, F.P., in the Chair. 

DoNATioK^s or Books. — IVom Mr, Geo, Tate. Proceedings of the 
Berwickshire ^Naturalists' Club, 1863, Vol. v., Ko. 1. — From the 
Canadian Institute, The Canadian Journal, March 1864. 

New Membee. — Thomas R. Bates, Wolsingham. 


MONTHLY MEETING, 1 JUNE, 1864. 
J, Madison Binde, Esq,, V.P,, in the Chair, 

Tapestbt feom Byser. — Mr, G, A. Brumell presents some pieces of 
old tapestry which had been in the house at Byker associated with the 
Lawsons, now demolished, and which had been secured through the 
exertions of the Rev. Mr. Green, of Byker. Mr. Clayton remarks that 
there is some very old and curious tapestry in Stella Hall. Leander 
swimming the Hellespont seems to be the subject of it. 

Bbass object. — Br, Bruee places on the table a plain circular disk of 
Corinthian brass or bronze, 3 inches in diameter, found in a garden at 
Haydon Bridge. The poor finder, fancying it to be of inestimable 
value, had actually walked all the way to Newcastle with it. 
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Ikscbjbes Bocxs avd Stoihss. — Dr. Bruee otates that his obserra- 
tions ia Northumberland and Argylefihire (where British interments 
abound) induce him to think that the peculiar symbolB which have 
recently received so much attention mark interments and have a religious 
character. He postpones an expression of his opinion of their meaning; 
until he shall have carefully put the fieu^ together. 


MONTHLY MEETINGy A JULY, 1864. 
Th» Eev. Edward JSusiey AdaiMon, in th$ Chair. 

DoKATioirs OF Books. — From the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Their Proceedings, Vol. i., No 8, Vol. ii., Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4. — I^om 
John Stuart, Esq. His memoir of Alex. Henry Rhind, of Libster. — 
From the Canadian Institute. The Canadian Journal. — From the 
Archaohgical Institute. The Archaeological Journal, No. 80. — From 
Mr. Andrew Reid. Beid's One IShilliug Handbook to Newcastle, by 
Dr. Bruce. 

New Mbmbeb. — Thomas Young Hall, 11, Eldon Square, Newcastle. 

Medal pRssxirrED. — From Mr. Adolph Leitt. A medal of silver, 
found in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. Obverse. Two figures uniting 
their hands under the influence of the Holy Spirit, vasgot zFSAHNFva. 
D. soLKEiN MZNSH 8CHF.I : RevoTse. Ghrist at the wedding feast of Gana. 

ISSVS CHBISTVS MACHEI WASSER ZVWEIBT. I *. CA : GAL : 

The London Pints. — Mr. William Greene, Junior^ presents a bronze 
dagger purchased from a man who, with one or two more, was .offering 
some Boman coins, pieces of pottefy and other matters for sale near 
some extensive buildings, now going on near London Bridge. The men 
reported that they had found the articles when excavating. The 
handle seems to consist of a figure of Venus, holding an apple in her 
left hand, and covering the pudenda with her right. Ihe hilt is 
formed of two curves towards the point of the dagger. [The Gentle- 
man's Magazine of July has the following paragraph in reporting the 
proceedings of the Archseological Institute on 6 May, 1864: — "A 
bronze dagger, the handle in the form of a figure of Venus, and a bronze 
spoon, both being described as found recently near AUhallows Fier, in 
the City, were submitted to the meeting, and gave rise to some dis- 
cussion in regard to the increasing traffic in fictitious objects cast in 
brass, to which a simulated aspect of antiquity is given by some ex- 
posure to acids, so as to beguile, too frequently, the unwary collector."] 

Local Cttstohs. — The Rev. James Everett calls attention to the custom 
at Alnwick of tinkling a bell before a corpse to keep evil spirits away. 
The Chairman notices the similar custom in the University of Oxford. 
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COVNTRT MEJETINO, 14 JULY, 1864. 

WARKWORTH AND ALNWICK. 

The usual fJEUiilities accorded to learned societies for transit, and in- 
spection of the exterior and interior features of the edifices selected for 
examinatioui haying been granted, the Society visits on a genial day 
Wark worth Hermitage, Castle, and Church; Alnwick Castle and Church; 
Hulne Abbey ; and St. Leonard's Hospital. The tourists dine at one 
of the inns in Alnwick, having at an earlier hour partaken of the 
hospitality of the Vicar of "Warkworth. 

The subjects of the day's excursion, ever interesting, have been so 
often described and have so large a history, that any account of them 
without excessive detail would be of little utility. 

On the subject of Warkworth, the Editor is unable to add much to 
his essay on the Old Heraldry of the Percys, and to the comprehensive 
paper by the Rev. J. "W. Dunn, the vicar, in the Proceedings of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, vol. v., p. 42. On this occasion he is 
disposed to think that the porch of the church is contemporary with 
the south aisle, and, with the vicar, greatly to doubt whether the tomb 
in the Hermitage has any immediate connection with the family of 
Percy, although there is nothing in the architecture inconsistent with 
the date of Margaret devil's death. The lion on the boss of the vault 
in the Lion Tower (of the same date as the church porch) is sejant 
guardant, and must be added to the badges of the Fourth Earl of 
Northumberland on p. 199 of our vol. iv. 

Perhaps the following random extracts from the parish books are worth 
a place here for the use of the editor of a new Chronicon Mirabile. 

Anno 1630. John Heslyhead, vicar, tum'd out in the usurpation 
time. 1650 : Archibald Moor was put in till the Eestauration of Kg. 
Charles the Second, at which time Mr. Heslyhead was restored, and 
liv'd till about the year 1667. His body Hes interr'd in Warkworth 
church under the clerk's pew. 

1632. Apr. 28. Sepult. Bobertus Mushums de Acklington. 

1723. Ap. 9. Johannes Lamb (de Warkworth) annos natus 106, et 
Isabella uxor, annos nata 86, eodem die sepulti. (4 Ant. Eep. 434, 
where it is added, on the authority of Mr. Wilfrid Lawson, one of the 
vicars, that Lamb was a husbandman and had a small freehold. The 
statement succeeds, that two years before his death he had an entire 
new set of teeth, new hair milk white, and a renewal of his eyesight.) 

1725. Bated. John James for 30 &rmes, \L 10«. : Roger Hudson for 
30 farms, \l. lOf. : Robert Taylor for 43 farms, 2h 3«. : 8 farms of the 
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dexnains, 8«. : The Yicar for 12 deals, 12<. : The Chapelry sess. Balph 
Mow, ISs, %d, : Ditto, more, 1/. 9a, Bd. : qiore for the 12 penny sess., 
1/. 8<. Bd. — 1727. In full of Chapelry scss at one shill. p. farm, 
1/ 11«. 4d. [This extract is in elucidation of the technical use of the 
word farm in the North as a defioite quantity or division of a district. J 

1726. Binding a hook of the martyrdom of King Charles, 4«. 

1726. January 2^. was interred in this church, under the vicars pew 
Elizaheth Morley, aged ninety six years, was horn at Durrham ; and was 
the* youngest sister of three who were all alive W she left Durrham to 
come to this place, about four months agoe. Their maiden name was 
Kirby. Their father was an attorney at law in Durrham. 

1726. Jan. 2. Elizabetha Morley nuper de Durham, annos nata 96. 
Be hao oonsule plura ad initium sepulchrarum. 

1728. Aug. 28. Quinque personss quorum tres viri et duae mulieres 
ad scopuloB de Bondicar mersi in cimenterio nostro sepulti. De muli- 
eribus una fuit Anna Mattison de Stamford prope Appleby et generosa, 
8ep. 5. Georgius Thompson, advena, mersus ad Bondicar. 

1728. Holey Bread money to be collected for the year ensueing 
does beginn at Hauxley for the year 1728. — 1738. The Holy bread 
money ends at Tane linns in Warkworth. 

1728. [The Surplice caUed] Serplecloth. 

1729. To four cheets to the penitents, Bd. — 1737. Two penitents, 4d. 
1742. Eeceived Mr. Thomas Horsleys Lair Storm, Morwick, 3«. 

[Burials in the church called Lairstone about 1728. In other places 
tile burial is called Lairestall, the placing a stone above one a Laire- 
sk>Be. Probably the fee really was for the privilege of lifting the 
jfj^irestone for the purpose of Lairestall.] 1785. Joseph Eawcus for 
Grave Leave for the late John Grey, Esqr., lOs, 

In "Warkworth churchyard on the south side, is a flat stone so worn 
down that great faith is requisite to induce the belief that anything 
ever existed upon it. But those who are familiar with the rapid pul- 
verization of the effigy in Warkworth Hermitage will not be startled 
when they are told that ^* the Huntsman's Grave,'' as it^is still called, 
once was marked by sculptured arms and legend. The following is the 
evidence in 1 Ant. Rep., Edit. 1808, 436: — "In looking into the 
churchyard [of Warkworth] I also found the following epitaph on a 
fiat tombstone, on which were sculptured three hugle horns. Below, 
the inscription here copied, viz :— 

" Here lyeth the body of Edward Dodsworth, of East Chivington, 
huntsman to King Jcmes^ who departed to the mercy of God the 30th 
of May, Ajmo Domini 1630." 

Of the authenticity of this legend there can be little doubt. The 
will of the very man, Edward Dodsworth of Chevington, with whom 
Dugdale commences his pedigree of Dodsworth of Barton, in Bichmond 
shire, (now represented by E. H. Allan, Esq., F.S.A., of Blackwell and 
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Barton), was made on 10 Apr., 1630, and was proved the same year, 
on 27 Oct. In it he desires to be buried in Wa/rhworth churchyard, and 
seals with a chevron between three bugle horns. The same coat appears 
in the will of his son Eobert Dodsworth of Barton in 1650, but in the 
Yisitalion of 1666 three bezants are placed upon the chevron, as a dis* 
tinction from other Dodsworths. The huntsman's father was Lawrence 
Dodsworth, Rector of Oateshead, who mentions in his will as his 
children— Christopher, the said Edward, and a daughter married to 
William Bjtheman, doubtless William Blythman, the ancestor of the 
Blythmans of Westoe, and of a member of our CounciL, the Eev. E. H. 
Adamson. 

It is an interesting coincidence that Ambrose Barnes, the non-con* 
formist alderman of Newcastle, had an ''uncle Dodsworth," who *' was 
well known to Eing Charles I., and sometimes appeared at the head of 
the hounds when his Majesty went to hunt, the gallant old gentleman 
being always favourably received by his prince. The Eing making hit 
first progress into Scotland, Ml*. Dodsworth, with many gentlemen, and 
his nephew, Mr. Barnes, waited upon him as he passed through some 
parts of Yorkshire. He confessed he exceedingly disrelished the court 
conversation. The Eing, one day, standing among the nobility and 
country gentry, pointed to Mr. Dodsworth to come to him. Young 
Barnes, instead of kissing the Eing's hand, as a great many did, would 
not suffer his uncle to mention ^im to his Majesty, but stood at a greater 
distance. The whole interview between the Eing and his uncle passed 
in talking about some buck-hounds which the Eing knew Mr. Dodsworth 
had formerly in his keeping." (Memoir of Barnes, MS., p. 6.) The 
Dodsworth arms themselves may point to some very early associations 
with the forests. 

Several of the visitors, after seeing the lions of Alnwick (which will, 
it is hoped, be fully described at such an early period by the local 
historian, Mr. Tate, as to render any gleanings here out of place and 
unfitting), take a charming drive through the parks to Eulne Abbey, 
St. Leonard's Hospital with its remarkable transitional detail, and 
Alnwick Abbey Gateway, all deserving of more exhaustive treatment 
than they have received. At an earlier portion of the day considerable 
interest was excited by the local and other remains preserved by the 
Duke of Northumberland, in his museum, within the walls of Alnwick 
Castle, which we need hardly say was thrown open to the Society, of 
which he is patron. 
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To the AjchsBological Institate's meeting of 6 May, 1864, Mr. £. H. 
Soden Smith is reported to have brought ** a motto ring, English, of the 
fifteenth century, inseribed joie sans fyvJ' 

Heferring to our Vol. iii, p. 190, it will be a matter of discussion 
whether this is again the cheerful motto of the Widdringtons, or whether 
they only perpetuated what was not originally theirs exclusiyely. 


MONTHLY MEETING, 7 SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
t/*. Sodg$(m Hinde, Esq., V,P., in the Chair, 

Donations of Books. — From Publishing Societies, The Wiltshire 
Magazine, July 1864 : Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, April 16, Il^ovember 26, 1863; The Canadian Journal, July, 
1 864 ; Transactions of the Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Vol. xv, Session 1862-3 ; Sussex Archaeological Collections, Vol. xvi; 
Stjom. Norsk Bibelhistorie, Christiania, 1853, 1855, 1856, 1860, 1862; 
Beport of the Proceedings of the Geological and Polytechnic Society of 
the West Biding of Yorkshire, 1858-1862 ; Norske Fomlevninger, af 
F. Nicolaysen, Christiania, 1863; Det KongeUge Frederiks XJniversitets 
Halvhundredaars-fest, September, 1861 ; Norske Vsegtlodder fa Fjor- 
tende Aarhundrede, beskrevne af C. A. Holmboe, 1863 ; Det Kongelige 
Norske Frederiks XJniversitets Aarsberetning for 1861 ; Foreningen til 
Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Bevaring, Aarsberetning for 1862 ; Peter 
Andreas Munch^ Bed Paul Bolten, Hansen, 1863, (with loose portrait); 
Ordbog over det gamle Norske Sprog af Johan Frikner, 3. Hefte, 1862. 
— From Mr, Morris C. Jones. His Reminiscences connected with old 
oak pannelling now at Gungrog, privately printed, Welshpool, 1864. 

ExoHANOE OF PUBLICATIONS. — ResoUedj that the Society shall exchange 
publications with the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire. 


MUBAL NOTES. 
Br THE Rev. J. C. Bbttce, LL.D. 

Some matters of mural interest have come under my notice since our last 
meeting. Mr. Robert Johnson, architect, has called my attention to 
some things observed in diggiag the foundations of Mr. Pease's house, 
on the west side of the station of Condercum. '< We have found," says 
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that gentleman, " at a depth of ten or eleven feet helow the surface, a 
passage or drift- way cut in the solid rock, ahout fourteen feet wide and 
two feet deep, running from north-west to south-east, and where most 
of the remains accompanying this were found. We have also come on 
what seems to be a shaft or pifc, all filled up with soft earth. I have 
ordered them to put a bore-rod down this." Through the kindness of 
the clerk of the works, I have been furnished with a plan of the house 
marking the cutting and the pit. The remains consist of portions of 
Samian ware, fragments of wine amphorae, and the upper-leather of a 
sandal — all of them unmistakably Koman. There is also the jaw- bono 
of a swine (?) which may or which may not have fed upon the beach- 
mast and acorns of the Roman forests. I cannot conjecture what has 
been the purpose served by this drift- way. The shaft, I have no doubt, 
is the shaft of an old coal working. "When the lower reservoir of the 
Whittle Dene Water Company was being formed at Benwell, a few 
years ago, several such shafts similarly filled up were discovered. 
The coal had been removed from the foot of each shaft. I drew the 
attention of this society to the circumstance at the time, and now 
reproduce the plans and drawings which I then exhibited. That 
the Romans wrought coal is certain, from the frequent occurrence of 
coal and coal ashes in their stations. Horsley says *'that there is a 
coalry not far from Benwell, a part of which is judged by those who 
are best skilled in such affairs to Jiave been wrought by the Romans." 
If the remains found in the drift had been found in the workings, 
which I have no doubt radiate from the bottom of the shaft, the 
probability that the workings to which I have referred are Roman 
would have been heightened. Further investigation may throw more 
light upon this subject. In going along the western turnpike the 
other day, I turned aside at West Denton to show a friend who 
accompanied me the culvert by which the waters of the stream 
were carried underneath the Roman Wall. This culvert is, as fur as I 
know, the only one remaining along the whole of the line, and it throws 
considerable light upon the strategy of the Romans. To my horror, I 
found that it had been buried under a mound of "ballast," thrown 
down to form a new road to the house. I am in hopes that it has only 
been buried, not destroyed, and that as soon as the occupant of the man- 
sion knows of the interest attaching to the culvert he will deliver it 
from its present entombment. There is a woodcut of the Roman as well 
of General Wade's culvert at page 55 of the Wallet Book. The most 
interesting event of the interval since our last meeting is the exposure 
of a long strip of the Wall in the vicinity of the Walbottle Dene. The 
bridge over the Dene having fallen away, it was thought advisable in 
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reeosBtxaoting it to diminiflh the deecent on both sides of it. On cut- 
ting down the hill on the east side a strip of the Wall was foond 140 yards 
long. Unfortonatelyy the Wall stood in the middle of the road, and as 
it was necessary to leave one-half of the way entire for passenger traffic 
whilst the other half was being lowered, a longitadinal section of the 
Wall was made, and its sonthem face carried off almost before its existence 
was recognised. It is well known that no road capable of the trans- 
mission of artillery existed between Newcastle and Carlisle prior to the 
rebellion of 1745. After that event a road was made by General Wade. 
Warburton was the surveyor employed. Hutton, without knowing that 
every word which he read in the Vallum Romanumy which he used as 
his vade meeum on his tour of the Wall, was stolen from Horsley, styles 
him the ''judicious Warburton." Warburton being employed to make 
a road from Newcastle to Carlisle, '' judieionsly" chose the Boman Wall 
as the base of his operations. For more than thirteen centuries after 
the departure of the Bomans it resisted the intrusion of the plough, 
and stood alone in its sullen grandeur. Warburton, the Somerset 
Herald, and the antiquary, in order to make his military way, had but 
to destroy the wall which Ficts and Scots, Goths and Yandals, time and 
storm, had spared. The judicious antiquary threw down the Wall, 
scattering the dehria on the right hand and the left, leaving occasionally 
foundation courses in the centre and highest part of the road. Very 
often has the traveller along the western turnpike had the pleasure, as 
he passes along, of recognitdng the facing stones of the Wall in the road 
along which he passes. John Wesley, one of England's heroes, had 
occasion to pass along this road shortly after it was made. Writing in 
his journal on the 2l8t of May, 1755, he says : — '' I jireached at Naffer- 
ton, near Korsley, about 13 miles from Newcastle. We rode chiefly on 
the new western road, which lies on the old Boman Wall. Some part 
of this is still to be seen, as are the remains of most of the towers, which 
were built a mile distant from each other, quite from sea to sea." It is 
nothing wonderful to And, therefore, on lowering the road leading to 
Walbottie Dene, that a considerable fragment of the Boman Wall was 
remaining. The Wall was found to be nine feet in width; this 
probably in the lower courses. In one place it was standing four and a 
half feet high. The section of the wall presented the following appear- 
ances : — First, there was the natural substratum, consisting of the usual 
clay of the district ; next, there were a few inches (four or five) of soil, 
which was blackened by the vegetation of the pre- Romanic period, and 
which no doubt represent the surface as the builders of the Wall found 
it. The foundation of the Wall consists of a mass of day puddling, 
varying in thickness, according as the stones press upon it, of from one 
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to three inches. On this the superstructure was laid. Usually the 
foundation course of stones is large and flat, but no regulaiity prevails* 
The facing stones of the lower courses are large. In one instance, of 
which Mr. Longstafio has x>f6p&i^ed for us a drawing, the three lowor 
courses measure in. height respectively twelve, nine, and ten inches. 
In this instance the lower course stands out beyond the second, and the 
second beyond the third course. The stones of the interior of the Wall 
consist of rubble thrown in promiscuously. For some inches above the 
clay puddling of the foundation these rubble stones seem to be imbed- 
ded in clay, but above that they are bonded together by the usual 
tenacious mortar of the Romans, of which I produce a specimen. The 
most important discovery on this occasion has been that of the gateway 
giving an opening through the Wall. The moment that I heard of it 
I felt sure that it was the north gate of a mile castle. On turning to 
the Wallet Book — which was written with Mr. MacLauchlan's Survey 
and Memoir before me — I find the following notice : — ** Opposite the 
farm-house called Walbottle Dene House another castellum has stood ; 
it can be detected only by the elevatioii of its site." This test of the 
accuracy of Mr. MacLauchlan's Survey is very gratifying. I have here 
a drawing of the gateway by Mr. Longstaffe, and one also by Mr. 
Henry Bichardson. The mile castle has been reduced by evil usage 
to the humblest proportions, but still it vindicates its own native 
majesty. The gateway is of the usual massive span, about eleven feet. 
The stones of the piers are of the massive character that we are accus- 
tomed to see, though unhappily only two courses remain. The pivot 
holes of the gates exist, and the check in the. floor against which the 
gates struck. There is no central stone, as in other places. At one 
time it was thought that the Wall was the northern boundary of the 
Boman empire. On this theory, no one looked for northern gateways 
in the stations or the mile castles. Mr. Clayton*s instructive explora- 
tions, first at Cawfields Mile Castle, and afterwards at Borcovicus, and 
then at the mile castle to the west of it, and at Castle !Nick, showed us 
how much we were mistaken in this particular. This new discovery 
confirms the supposition that every mile castle and every station had a 
portal opening boldly upon the north. The Wall, therefore, was not a 
fence or boundary line, but a line of military operation. The minor 
antiquities found in this exploration are not very important. The most 
interesting is the fragment of a centurial stone, which the quick eye of 
a sister of mine from Caffire-land detected among a heap of rubbish. 
We took immediate possession of it, and it is here. As the lower 
and right hand portion of it is wanting, we cannot read it with cer- 
tainty. The letters that we have seem to me to read— 

) QAL. 
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and may read Cmturia Oalli, or Oallerii, or some such name. Centnrial 
stones often occnr in duplicate, and though I am not aware that anj 
similar stone has been found in fchis neighbourhood, one may yet turn 
up which will enable us to read this with certainty. I have also got 
the larger part of an upper millstone, the iron fastenings of which show 
tke mode in which it was used. The foreman of the works has kindly 
sent us a facing stone of the Wall, with a peculiar, though not uncom- 
mon, kind of *' broaching*' upon it. If we could have foreseen that so 
impoitant a fragment of the Wall would have been disclosed by the 
recent operations, no efforts would have been spared to have had the 
whole preserved intact. As it was, the whole southern section of it had 
been carried away before the existence of any important fragment was 
suspected. Nearly the whole of the Wall has now been carried away, and 
the portion which remains, undermined as it is by tho lowering of the 
road, could not, even if allowed to stand, survive the frosts and rains 
of a single winter. The gateway of the mile castle stands solidly 
enough, and we are asked to give an opinion as to its eventual disposal. 
Is the obstruction to traffic likely to arise from its preservation in its 
present site sufficient to justify its removal to a contiguous spot, where 
it might be re-erected precisely as it now stands ; or would the moral 
value arising from its retention in the place where Koman hands laid 
it, and whence the whirlwinds of centuries and the labours of the 
judicious Warburton have not been able to dislodge it, justify the ex- 
pense involved in h slight deviation of the road in its immediate vicinity? 
A careful examination of the spot last night leads me to say, contrary 
to my previously entertained and expressed opinion, — Let the gateway, 
by all means, be preserved. 

Dr, Bruce f Mr. W%ite, and the Editor are appointed a committee to 
wait upon the county surveyor, as to the possibility of preserving the 
gateway. 

Mr. Turner, — The two gates differ 3 inches in width. Tho two sockets 
are worn to an oval shape, showing great traffic. The base is irregular 
and rough, but there are no wheelmarks, leading to the conclusion that 
the mile-castles were used differently from the stations, probably for 
foot passage only. The masonry of the gateway was sunk below the 
original surface, though the adjoining wall might not be so. He 
observed a stone with a circle divided by lines radiating from the 
centre, and several arch stones. 
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riBTJLJE FKOM BORCOVICUS. 

Mr. Clayton produces two bronze fibula) from Housesteads. In the 
first the usual bow has a longitudinal piercing in the centre, dividing it 
into tw;o bows as it were. This is. curious, but the great interest of the 
relic consists in its reticence of gilding in nearly all its original fresh- 
ness on its exterior and of silvering on the parts more hidden. The 
second fibula is smaller and loss elegant. It is silvered both inside 
and out. The silver is bright and white, without a trace of tarnish. 
A bronze hollow button, with the usual adjunct for thread, and the beetle- 
shaped bead of jet, with a longitudinal suture along its convex side and 
two longitudinal apertures, are also exhibited by the same gentleman. 


ON EAKLY PRINTING IN NEWCASTLE. 
By J. Hodgson Hinde. 

The printing press was introduced into Newcastle at the commencement 
of the troubles in the reign of Charles I. Although periods of domestic 
turmoil are not generally favourable to the progress of literature, there 
is no doubt that the appetite for news, fostered by the stirring incidents 
of the great rebellion, gave an impetus to the printers' craft, far more 
rapid than it derived from any other cause during the century and 
a half which had elapsed since its original introduction. 

When Charles established his head quarters at Newcastle, on the 
occasion of the advance of his rebellious Scottish subjects to tho Tweed, 
in 1639, he took with him his printer, Robert Barker, in order that 
authentic accounts might be published of the progress of his arms. As 
it happened, the military exploits were few and inglorious, but certain 
news-sheets were actually distributed from the royal press at Newcastle, 
being the earliest instances of a newspaper published within these 
realms out of London. Neither were Barker's labours confined ex- 
clusively to his news-sheet. On his journey from York to Newcastle, 
his Majesty halted over a Sunday at Durham, and attended divine 
service at the Cathedral. I have in my possession a copy of the sermon 
preached on the occasion by Bishop Morton, of which I subjoin the 
title : — *^ A Sermon preached before the King's Most Excellent Majestie, 
in the Cathedral Church of Durham, upon Sunday, being the fifth day 
of May, 1639, by the Right Reverend Father in God, Thomas ^Lord 
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Bishop of Duresme. Published bj His Majesty's speciall command. 
Imprinted at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Eobert Barker, Printer to the 
King's Most Excellent Majestic, and by the Assignees of John Bill, 
1639." The sermon i^ a good orthodox High Prerogative discourse, 
occupying forty-two pages of clear type, of the small quarto size in 
which sermons and news pamphlets were alike usually printed at that 
period. 

The only other production of Barker*s press in Newcastle of which 
I am aware, is a thin quarto of 27 pages containing '' Lawes and 
Ordinances of Warre, for the better Government of His Majesties Army 
Eoyall, in the present Expedition in the Northern parts, and safety of 
the Kingdome, Under the Conduct of his Excellence, The Eight Hon- 
ourable Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Earl Marshall of England, 
&c., and General of Uis Majesties Forces. Imprinted at Newcastle by 
Eobert Barker, &c., &c., 1639." 

These' Ordinances inculcate a severity of discipline, and an attention 
to moral and religious duties, which we have not been in the habit of 
connecting with the army of Charles I., and an oath is appended, to be 
taken by every soldier, pledging himself to their observance. The 
style of the Earl Marshall in the preliminary proclamation is as follows : 
« Sir Thomas Howard, Cheif of the Howards, Earle of Arundel and 
Surrey, First Earle, and Earle Marshall of England; Lord Howard, 
Mowbray, Brews of Gower, Fitz-Allen, Clun, Oswaldesty, Maltravers, 
and Graystx)ck ; Cheif Justice, and Justice in Eyre of all his Majesties 
Forests, Parks, and Chases, beyond Trent ; Lord Lieutenant of the 
Counties of Norfolk, Sussex, Surrey, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmerland ; Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, 
One of his Majesties most Honourable Privie Councell in all his Majesties 
Kingdomes of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and General of all his 
Majesties Forces in the present Expedition for the Defence of this 
Eealme» &c." 

In the spring of 1642, the King, disgusted with his Parliament, 
removed his court to York, and (as we are informed by Drake, the 
indefatigable historian of that city) *^ gave orders for His Majesty's 
printers to set up their presses, in order to begin a paper war, which, 
was briskly carried on by both pai*ties till they entered upon a real 
one." These piinters were the same Eobert Barker and the assigns of 
John Bill, but after his Majesty's departure, in the autumn of the same 
year, Stephen Bulkley remained behind as King's printer, and continued 
to reside at York after the surrender of the city to the Parliamentary 
forces. When Charles was again in Newcastle, in 1646, although he 
was virtually a prisoner in the hands of the Scottish army, many 
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Loyalists^ or, as they are styled by the Republican writers of the day, 
MalignaDts, gathered round him, in hopes of finding an opportunity to 
be of service. By these Balkley was summoned to Newcastle. The 
first publication which issued firom his press, after his arrival, made a 
considerable sensation throughout the kingdom, and is noticed by 
Whitelock and others ; but the fullest account of it which I have met 
with is in a contemporary newspaper,^ from wliich I make the following 
extract : — ''In the meantime, they have given us a bone to pick in 
these two kingdoms, called 'An Answer sent to the Ecclesiastical 
Assembly at London, by the reverend, noble, and learned man, John 
Diodate, the famous Professor of Divinity, and most vigilant Pastor of 
Qenevah, translated out of Latin into English,* which is in truth a 
piece of prelatical forgery, a very^fiction drawn up by some of their 
creatures here in England, and (most unworthily) published in the 
name of that reverend divine, said to be printed at Genevah for the 
good of G^at Britain, 1646, but printed by the new printer that went 
from York to the Court at Newcastle. And the author of it tells us 
himself that he is a Protestant Malignant in his last note at the end of 
it (the profession of the new sect of Newcastle Covetiers).'* Then 
follows an abstract extending to four closely-printed pages. I have not 
a copy of this publication, but I have by me a second edition, printed 
the following year, with the addition of some brief notes, written by 
the King, with the not very intelligible title of '' The King's Possessions, 
written by His Majesty's own hand, annexed by way of notes to a letter 
sent to the Ecclesiastical Assembly at London, in answer to a letter 
sent to them. Newcastle: Printed by Stephen Bulkley, Printer to 
the King's Majesty, 1647." The entire tract only occupies twelve 
pages, of which less than a page is filled by the King's notes. At the 
end is a '* Copy of a Certificate from one of the scribes of that assembly 
to a minister in London," to tliis effect — '' That there was never any 
such letter sent from Dr. Deodate ; the whole letter now printed at 
Newcastle was an abominable forgery. A letter was indeed sent by 
the Church at Geneva in answer to one from the Assembly, but it was 
not signed by Dr. Deodate, but by two others, in the name of all the 
pastors and professors of the Church and University of Geneva ; but 
there is no likeness between the one and the other." I have been 
somewhat prolix in reference to this document, in consequence of the 
importance which was attached to it at the time, the very earnestness 
with which its authenticity was contested affording grounds for sus- 
pecting that it did not greatly differ from the genuine letter. In 1649, 
Grey's Chorographia ; or a Survey of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the best 

1 Mercuiius Diutinus, Dec. 23, 1646. 
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known of the productions of Bulkley's press, was published ; and in the 
course of the same year, he printed a sermon by Dr. Jennison, Yicar of 
Newcastle, extending to upwards of 50 pages.' Up to the period of the 
King's death, Bulkley seems to have adhered with loyal constancy to 
his allegiance to his royal master, but after that fatal catastrophe he 
did not feel himself precluded from accepting employment from the 
prevailing powers. Accordingly, in 1650, he priated ''A declaration 
of the Army in England upon their march into Scotland, signed in the 
name and by the appointment of his Excellency the Lord General 
Cromwell, and his Councill of Officers, by John Jiushworth, secretary." 
I will append to this paper the titles of such of the later productions of 
Bulkley*s press as are in my possession, from the dates of which it ap« 
pears that, during the years 1652, 1653, and 1654, he was resident in 
Gateshead; that, in 1659, he had returned to Newcastle ; and that, in 
1666, he was following his vocation in his original quarters at York. 
From the period of his departure a long interval occurs, during which 
there was no resident printer in Newcastle till the establishment of 
John White, in 1708. His successful career is beyond the limits within 
which I have restricted my enquiry, and belongs to the modem history 
of the typographic art in Newcastle. I may, however, remark that, at 
its commencement, John White, the elder, at York, and John White, 
the younger, at Newcastle, divided between them the whole printing 
business of the North of England, no press then existing in any other 
locality north of the Trent.' In 1712, a printer of the name of Terry 
settled in Liverpool, and even hazarded the publication of a newspaper ; 
but his venture was altogether unsuccessful, and a Book of Hymns and 
a few numbers of the Leverpoole Ccurant were all that he left as monii- 
ments of his enterprise. 

Thomas Gent, the quaint old York printer, informs us, in his amusing 
autobiography, that in 1714 "there were few printers in England, 
except in London ; none then, I am sure, at Chester, Liverpool, White- 
haven, Preston, Xendal, Manchester, and Leeds, as, for the most part, 
now abound.*' 

2 The Faithful Depository of Sound Doctrine and Antient Truths, maintained 
against all oppositions of science, falsely so-called, and against the prophane and vain 
babblings of unsound teachers ; or a Treatise on the 1st Tim., vi. 20. By E. J., 
Dr. D., with the author's farewell to his hearers, readers, if not to the world. New- 
castle, printed by S. B., 1649. 

' It appears that at a very early period a printer of the name of Hugo Goes settled 
in York, from whence he removed, in 1 609, to Beverley, where he set up his press 
** in the Hyegate." His publications bore the mark of a great H and a goose. He 
afterwards fixed his abode in London. 
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Books Printed in Gateshead by Stephen Btjlkley. 

1652. — The Doctrine and Practice of Eenovation, wherein is dis- 
covered what the new nature and new creature is ; its parts, causes ; 
the manner and means also how it may be attained. Necessary for 
every Christian to know and practice. By Thomas "Wolfall, Master of 
Arts, and late preacher of the Word of God, in Kewcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Gateside, printed by S. B., 1652, pp. 246/ 

1653. — The Doctrine and Practice of Renovation, &c., &c. (The 
same book with a different title-page.) Gateside, printed by Ste. 
Bulkley, and are to be sold at his house in Hill Gate, 1653. 

1653. — The Quakers shaken, or a Firebrand snatch'd out of the Fire : 
being a brief relation of God's wonderful mercy extended to John 
Gilpin, of Kendal, in Westmoreland, who (as will appear by the sequel) 
was not only deluded by the Quakers, but also possessed by the Devil. 
If any question the truth of this story, the relator himself is ready to 
swear it and much more. Gateside, printed by S. B., and are to be 
sould by "Will. London, bookseller, in N'ewcastle. 1653 ; pp. 16. (I 
have another edition of the same date. London, printed for Simon 
/Waterson, and are to be sold at the Crown, in Paul's Churchyard. 
1653 ; pp. 14. I am unable to state whether the N'ewcastle or London 
edition is the original.) 

1653. — The Perfect Pharisee, under Monkish Holiness, opposing the 
Fundamental Principles of the Doctrine of the Gospel, and Scripture 
Practices of Gospel-worship, manifesting himself in the generation of 
those called Quakers ; or a Preservative against the gross blasphemies 
and horrid delusions of those who, under pretence of perfection, and an 
immediate call from God, make it their business to revile and disturb 
the ministers of the Gospel. Published for the establishing of the 
people of God in the faith once delivered to the saints, and in a speciall 
manner directed to the believers in Newcastle and Gateside. Printed 
by S. B., and are to be sold by Will London, bookseller in Ifewcastle, 
1653 ; pp: 52. 

1654. — A Further Discovery of that Generation of men called 
Quakers, by way of reply to criticisms of James Naylor to the Perfect 
Pharisee ; wherein is more fully laid open their blasphemies, notorious 
equivocations, lyings, wrestings of the Scriptui-e, ray lings, and other 
detestible principles and practices. And the book called the Perfect 
Pharisee is convincingly oleared from James I^aylor's false aspersions, 
with many difficult scriptures (by him wrested) opened. Published for 
the building up of the perseverance of the saints, till they come to the 
end of their faith, even the salvation of their souls. Gateside : printed 
by 8. B., 1654; pp. 96. 
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1653. — The Converted Jew, or the sabstance of the declaration and 
confession which was made in the publique meeting house at Hexham^ 
the 4th month, the 5th day, 1658. Bj Joseph Ben Israel. Printed at 
Oateside by S. B., pp. 12. 

1653. — A False Jew, or a wonderful discovery of a Scot; baptized 
at London for a Christian, circumcised at Eome to act a Jew, re -baptized 
at Hexham for a believer, but found out at Newcastle to be a cheat. 
Being a true relation of the detection of one Thomas Bamsay, bom of 
Scottish parents at London, sent lately from Eome, by a special unction 
and benediction of the Pope, who landed at Newcastle under the name 
of Thomas Horsley, but immediately gave himself out for a Jew, by 
the name of Babbi Joseph Ben Israel; soon afterwards baptized at 
Hexham by Mr. Tillam, and by a special providence of God found omt 
by the magistrates and ministers of Newcastle-upon-Tine to be an im- 
postor and emissary of Eome, and since sent np to the General and 
Councill of State to be further enquired into. Printed for William 
London, bookseller in Newcastle: 1653, pp. 14. [This tract was re- 
printed in London for Eichard Tomlins, at the Sun and Bible, 1654.] 

Pbinted at Newcastle. 

1659.—- A conference between two souldiers, meeting on the roade, 
the one being of the army in England, the other of the army in Scot- 
land ; as the one was coming from London, the other from Edinburgh. 
The first part printed at Newcastle in the year 1659. 

Pbinted at Yobx. 

During Bulkley's residence in Newcastle and Gateshead we find 
another printer established at York, by name Thomas Broade ; and the 
business was carried on as late as 1663, by Alice Broade, ''living in 
Stone-gate, over against the Starre." It was probably on her death or 
retirement that Bulkley returned to the scene of his early labours. In 
1666 a prosecution was instituted against him for printing certain 
" libellos, Anglice Ballads" without affixing his name contra statuiunu 
The indictment however was ignored by the Grand Jury.* 

I am indebted for much valuable information relative to the publica- 
tions of Bulkley and the Broades, at York, to Mr. Davies and the Eev. 
James Eaine, but it is beyond the subject of the present paper. 

* Depodtioxu from York Castle, edited for the Surtees Society by the Bev. James 
Baine. 
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MONTRLY MEETING, 5 OCTOBER, 1864. 
Eol$rt White, Esq., Treasur&r, in the Chair. 


ROMAN STONE FOUND AT THE WHITE FEIAES', 

NEWCASTLE. 

Mb. Edwabd Spook^ some few years ago added to the eyidences of 
Newcastle being a Roman station, and consequently the Pons ^lii of 
the Notitia, by presenting to the Society two altars (one dedicated to 
Sylvanus) found on the site of the White Friars* Tower. Having 
occasion recently in altering his property at Clavering Place, within 
the precincts of the house of the White Friars, to make excavations, 
he traced, at a depth of 6 inches, several trenches cut parallel to each 
other in the solid clay from north to south. In these trenches was 
found a mixture of pottery, human bones, (some apparently bumt)» 
charcoal, clay, and soil, with a slab inscribed 

COH . I , IH ^ 
BACVH 

The sculls, which were very perfect, have been deposited in St. John^A 
Churchyard. One skeleton appeared to measure 6 J feet in length. 

Mr. Spoor kindly presents the pottery and inscribed stone to the 
Society. It is to be regretted that the latter is not more historically 
interesting. With the Comovii, who guarded the station at the time 
of the Notitia, no relic iu stone has been identified, and Hodgson could 
only speak of them as '' unnoticed by all the ancient geographers he 
had access to." *' Cohors secunda Thracum is placed in the Notitia at 
Gabrosentum. And either this or the prima is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion found near Moresby in Cumberland." (Horsley.) Two or three 
speculations may doubtless suggest themselves to the ingenious. The 
Comovii may have been a regiment of the native Comavii mentioned 
by Ptolemy, or they may have been identical with the first cohort of 
the Thracians, which is not mentioned in Britain by the Notitia. It 
would be curious if some Thracian ensign with comua was alike con- 
nected with the name of one of the cohorts and with the localities at or 
dose to which the two were placed, Gateshead (ad caprsB caput) and 
Gabrosentum, wherever that may be. "For Gaffr is used by the 
Britons for a Goat, and Sen in compounds for Fen, which signifies a 

^ It is a coincidence that one Gerald Spor waa the last prior of the White Frian 
in Newcastle. 
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head: and in this very sense it [Gatesheadi confounded with Gabrosen- 
turn] is plainly called eapra caput, or Goats-head, by our old Latin 
historians ; as Brundusium, in the language of the Messapii, took its 
name from the head of a stag. And I am apt to fancy that this name 
was given the place from some inn which had a Goat's head for a Big:n ; 
like The Cock in A&ica, The Three Sisters in Spain, and The Pear in 
Italy, all of them mentioned by Antoninus; which (as some of the 
learned think) took their names from such signs." (Camden. Cf. 
UacLauchlan's Roman Wall, p. 81.) 


ABSTRACT OP WILL OP CHRISTOPHER MILBORNE. 
^Book Alchifif fol. 137. Prerog. Ct., Canterbury, J 

CoMiniNICATED BY EdWAKD ChAKLTON, M.D. 

Will of Christopher Milbome, of Overlinackers, dated 11 April, 1646. 
My body to be buried ig my parish church or churchyard of Simon-, 
borne. To my wife all my lands during her widowhood, and at day of 
her marriage or hour of her death I give my lands to Edward Dod, of 
the Esh, my *' sister's daughter son," and his heirs lawfully begotten, 
and if he die without heirs, to his sister Jane Dod and her heirs. I 
wish my wife, at hour of my death, to deliver the deeds of my 
lands to said Edward Dod ; said Edward Dod to give her security for 
peaceable possession during her widowhood. To wife 6 kyne^and 2 
oxen. To wife 1 cow more. To wife and Edward Dod 1 gray mare, 
to be equally divided between them To George Charleton, of the 
Boughthill 1 brown ox, and another in the custody of John Robson of 
the Pawstone, and 1 cow in his own custody. To James Charlton, of 
the Boughthill son 1 " stote," and his daughter 1 brown " quie." To 
John Charlton, of Bellingeham, I black ridged cow and 1 black gardcd 
*' stote." To William Charleton, of Hcalyside, 1 black ox. Leaves 2 
**stotes" and 1 "cowed cowe" to prove will and discharge funeral 
expences. To my sister Isabell Dod, of the Esh, 2 kine. To Edward 
Dod and his sister 4 kine, and 5 young beasts, 3 " stotes," and 2 
" quies." To my wife 1 black " stote," cut eared, and all my crop of 
come **sowne" and to "sowe" upon the ground, and all my household 
stuff, and debts owing me by Edward Dod, of Linack ; 20«. of Jack 
Ellat of the Leak Hill, and William EUatt of the Water-gate-head, 
surety, 20«. Appoints wife Margarett Milborne and Edward Dod 
joint executors. Witnesses, William Ridley, Henry Dod, Thomas 
Dod, Thomas Laidley. Proved at Westminster, 24 October, 1654, by 
oaths of the witnesses and of Edward Dod one of executors. Power 
reserved to Margarett '* Milbume als. Moore " the relict of testator, 
and other executor to prove when she shall desire it. 
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COINS OP AELFRED AND BURGRED FOUND 

AT GAINFORD. 

"Edwdstb or EsA, formerly a leader of the Northumbrians; became an 
abbot, and dying in 801, was honorably buried in the church of his 
monastery at Gegenford. (Simeon Dunelm., de Gestis.) 

Between 830 and 845, Egred, Bishop of Lindisfame, a man of noble 
birth, built a church at the vill which is called Gegaignford, and gave 
it to St. Guthbert, with all that pertained to it, from the river Tese to 
that of Wheor, and from the way called Deorestrete to a mountain in 
the west. (Hist. S. Cuthberti.) 

Aelfred tho Great ascended the throne in 872, and about 883 joined 
the York King Guthi^cd in a gift to St. Guthbert of all the land 
between Tyne and Teise in augmentation of the episcopate. (Simeon 
Dunelm., De Gcstis.) 

The present church of Gainford has yielded Roman and Saxon stonesi 
and the Rev. J. Edleston, the vicar, has submitted to the Editor four 
silver pennies of Aelfred* s time, which have been lately discovered 
together outside of the north-west angle of the chancel, during an 
excavation for the purposes of heating the renovated fabric. They are 
tender and defaced with a green excrescence, which does not surprise 
us in money so base as is that of the earlier years of the minstrel 
warrior. It improved in his later years. 

1. 4~<^^^SK£i> Ksx — sioEBio MON-ETA. — Type given in Ruding's pi. 
15, Aelfred, fig. 5, but instead of a dot under the e of iconeia, there 
are two after that word. 

2. A similar coin, without any dots visible, but broken, . . ildesb-eb 

jfO* • • 'ETA* 

3. 4"-*^ELBEE-D EEX— . . . BEBAL-D MO-KETA. Typegivcniu Rudiug's 
pi. 15, Aelfred, G.g. 4, but differing in the division of the king's name. 
None of these moneyers are in Ruding's list under Aelfred, but probably 
the Herebeald of his predecessor Aethelred is intended by No. 3. All 
the above bear the rude face which collectors fondly receive as a 
portrait of the patriot king. 

4. BVEQEED EEX — EADNOD MONETA. Type givcu iu Hawkiu's fig, 86, 
but there is no cross before the moneyer's name, nor dots before moneta. 
There are three after mon, three before eta, and three or five after it. 
The coin is damaged to the right, and it is not certain whether there 
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were any dots after sadvob. Hawkins's fig. 86 is identical in all its 
leading featores with Ids fig. 173 of Aelfred^ bearing the remarkable 
legend KT.yimin) x*z. 

These types (whichi with one or two more form a class) are, we 
believe, (mly found among the sole monarchs on the coins of Aethebed 
866-871, and Aelfred 872-901. Those of Aelfred locate themselves 
early in his reign. Borgred's years range from 852 to 874, and the 
independence of Mercia terminated with Ciolwolf in the same year, 
But while the class and distinctions of such coins are readily ascertuned, 
there is a difficulty in marshalling them in chronological order. The 
yarieties were possibly used contemporaneously or alternately. The 
Saxon patterns are apt to reappear. The general design occurs on the 
coins of Archbishop Ceolnoth, 830-870, and on some Mercian pennies of 
Ceovyllf, (Rud. pL viii., figs. 1, 2,) which appeiir from the moneyers to 
be correctly ascribed to the first king of that name (819). The design 
would seem to have been temporarily abandoned. 

The most interesting q[>ecimen of it is a unique coin found within 
Corbridge Church, and now in the possession of Mr. Fairless of Hexham. 
It is of the type of No. 4, and reads babnred se— cxBxn hok-sta. 
Beomred of Mercia was deposed as early as 755. Haigh supposes that 
Bamred is a second name {e. g. Edwine and Eda,) of Buem, an injured 
husband, who joined the Danes against Osbert and Aella, and might be 
raised by them to a short-lived sovereignty over some part of Northum- 
bria after the death of Aella in 867. 


THE EARLIEST COINS OF DURHAM. 
Bt W. H. D. Lokostaffe. 

The acquisition of the Pax penny of one of the Williams by Capt. 
Robinson, affords a suitable opportunity of recapitulating the scanty 
evidences of the palatine mint before Henry ll.'s days. 

No coins that can be with certainty ascribed to the land between the 
Tyne and Tees before the Conquest have yet been discovered. The 
stycas of King Eegfrid (670-685) found at Heworth, with the remark- 
able legend lvx round the equally remarkable device of rays proceeding 
from the cross, have the best claim to the honour, seeing that Jarrow, 
the capital of the parish in which they were found, is identified by 
Simeon (b. ii., c. 5) with Portui Eegfridi BegU. 
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It is difficult to understand what is meant in the curious passage at 
p. 246 of 2 Kicholson and Bum's Cumberland. '^ In the city of Carlisle 
are two pmsh churches. The first and more ancient 'is that of St. 
Outhberti founded in honour of that holy man, who was made Bishop of 
Durham in 685, in whose diocese Carlide then was. When th^ steeple 
of this church was rebuilt in the time of Queen Elizabeth, there was 
found a large parcel of small silver coins, to the quantity of near a 
"Winchester bushel, called St. Cuthherfs pence, such as that bishop and 
some of his successors, Bishops of Darham, had a privilege to coin, and 
which were supposed to have been oblations at tho building.'' This, 
says Brockett in his notes to Bartlett, may be pronounced as one of the 
greatest of absurdities — just such as that contained in the Legend of 
St. Cuthbert, where, in giving a coin of Alfred with the Saxon name 
Cudberht on the reverse, the humble moneyer has been exalted into the 
mighty saint. The recent Httle £nd of Alfred's coins at Gainford does 
not present this moneyer. 

Sainthill (I 011a Podrida, 884,) asks whether a penny of Eadred KeZi 
found in Ireland, and reading on the reverse -f- nvNUXiTENno, with a 
crescent before the first n, could be a coin of the mint of Durham. But 
we have no reason to doubt Simeon's account of the wild state of the 
site before the arrival of its sainted guest, when Eadred was in his 
grave. The coins reading de, dob, of Ethelred II., dob, n, deo, of Cnut, 
BOB, nowEB, of Edward Confessor, and no of Harold, are attributed by 
numismatists to Dorobemia (Canterbury), Derl^, Dorchester, and Dover. 
The settlement at Durham was in the reign of the first-named mo- 
narch. 

Without venturing to impeach any previous conclusions, we cannot 
rashly come to any negative ones ourselves, considering the tardy ap- 
pearance of any very certain Williams for Durham, and the possibility that 
the Carlisle find (which, after all must have been remarkable) may 
turn out to be coins bearing the saint's name, like the pennies bearing 
the names of St. Peter and St. Martin. The general rarity of coins 
north of York must always be remembered in connection with the sub- 
ject, which, from first to last, possesses a very considerable interest in 
relation to the palatine rights of early Northumberland and its brave 
ofEshoot between the two waters of Tyne and Tees. 

After the Conquest we tread on more firm ground. As the most un- 
doubted Durham pennies bearing the name of a William belong to a 
type the appropriation of which has been in dispute, and other dis- 
puted types may turn up, I think it well to state that, after much 
consideration, I incline to the opinion of Mr. Lindsay as to the point of 
severanoe. (See Hawkins, p. 76 ) By this arrangement No. 237 of 
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HawkinB with two sceptres is the last coin of the Conqueror, and No. 
238 with two stars the first of Rufus. Minute discussion of the ques- 
tion is out of place in a purely local paper. 

Ending mentions a penny of William I. reading dtrbi, and in 8 
Num. Chron., 123, two specimens occur from the York find of sil- 
ver pennies reading 4-^ii«^b^v8 ^^^x. — |-colbran on dveki. This 
moneyer is not in Ending's list. The type is Hawkins's No. 234, pre- 
senting a full face, hut still retaining the tassels or pendants from the 
crown which occur on the earlier side faces, and known to collectors as 
the honnet type. ' No other Durham pennies of the Conqueror have 
occurred to me. 

Those of William II. are of the paxs types, which, since the Beaworth 
find, have hecome as common as they were rare hefore. Hawkins attri- 
hutes them to tho Conqueror. Four Durham examples are enumerated 
by him as occurring in that find. The reading is -|-pillelh hex— 
-j-cTTDBEHT ON DTKE — PAXS. Ouo of Captain Eobinsou's pennies agrees. 
It is of the type numbered 241 in Hawkins's plates. The reading, 
however, is dvn, and the n in cvtdbbht is the Saxon th. Our friend's 
other coin may admit of a doubt as to locality. It is Hawkins's No. 
242, and the moneyer is -j-godpineonndnei. There were 1 8 specimens 
in the find, and as the forms lvndnei and vndni occurred for London, 
and one Godwine was certainly striking there, Hawkins gives this 
particular form to the same city. The nn are however conjoined. 

Henry 1. was a blank in the Durham series until a large find at 
Watford in Essex (12 Numism. Chron. p. 151) produced two specimens 
for that mint of Hawkins's No. 262, which was by the same occurrence 
proved to be the king's last coinage. The obverse of this type reads 
-j-HENBicvs B or BE. The reverse of tho Durham examples presents us 
■^ith -{-oBDPi : ON : dveham. It is curious to find the present ortho- 
graphy at so early a date. 

The observations of Mr. Eashloigh are of value with reference to the 
mint of Carlisle, the first known coin of that city being one formerly in 
the Martin collection, and recently catalogued in Capt. E. M. Murchi- 
son's, as "Hawkins, 262, fall-face, sceptre and star,* rev, +dvbant. 
ON. CAELi=Carlisle, extremely fine, and unique for the mint." We 
have already seen that this type was Henry's last. He died in 1135. 
Now, Eobert de Monte chronicles that in 1133, only two years before 
the king's death, "veins of silver ore were discovered at Carlisle 
[meaning the mine of that name about Alston], and the minors, who 

1 See a coin of ibis sort, Ruding, Supp. Part II., pi. ii., fig. 7. In Hawkins's 
figure there are four pellets instead of the star, and there is a general difference be- 
tween these yarietiee. 
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dug for it in the bowels of the earth, paid 500?. yearly to King Henry." 
This seems greatly to have increased the value of the mining district, 
which was in existence in 1129, and in 1 130 had been rented by "Wil- 
liam and Hildret, at the yearly rent of 40/. The name of Durant is 
new, and his coinage unquestionably presents us with part of the new 
yield of silver. 

Ruding includes cabd in his list of places on the reverse of Stephen's 
coins, so that he or some one using his effigies, coined there. 

The tardy appearance of all these pieces may reconcile us to the pre- 
sent want of any coins of Stephen which may with certainty be ascribed 
to Durham ;' and we cannot from the lack of them venture to deny 
their existence. The circumstance is the more striking, as Bishop Pud- 
sey received in that reign a grant of the Weardale silver, and one might 
suppose that he would extensively work the acquisition. W"e even 
know the name of his moneyer from Reginald. He was called Christian, 
and as he does not occur on the Durham coins of Henry II., we may 
presume that he officiated in the earlier days of the prelate. 

While the palatinate mint of the earldom was in operation, the calls 
upon that of the bishoprick might be limited in extent. The coins 
struck by Henry, the son of King David, as Earl, possess considerable, 
interest. There are two types : one like David's (his father) ; the other 
with a large cross-crosslet on the reverse, and the lettering peculiarly 

extended in the horizontal strokes. The formula is peculiar: f- 

N* : ENCi CON. for Norhumberland, Enrid Comulis. The reverses gen- 
erally present the said large cross-crosslet, with the name of wilelm as 
moneyer, and some letters which I hardly dare quote from the plates, 
but which, in three specimens which I have seen, are clearly on ci : b. 
There is a truly remarkable penny of King Stephen with the same de- 
vice on the reverse, engraved by Lindsay (Scotland pi. xviii. 21), where 
the same moneyer occurs with the termination okci or ONci. In the 
pennies of Henry there is a marked colon between ci, or ic as it occa- 
sionally appears, and the final letter. There is another before the m 
of WILELM, as if it stood for Monetarius or Minter. As to the ci : b, 
the only explanation that I can offer is that it refers to the civitas or 
city of fiebba, our Bambrough, the old castle of the earldom, where 
Henry certainly ought to have coined, and if this solution is correct, a 

2 The only approximate coins are those reading wereric on the obverse, and those 
on which some may fancy they see St. Cuthbert's banner in the royal hand. 
Hawkin's figure (271) seems to read btiefnb r — (4 annulets conjoined) pti . ets 
.... N (crescent) d. The lettering on the obverse strongly resembles that on the 
coins of Henry Earl of Northumberland. Mr. Bergne's specimen presents lis with 
the regal name in the shape of stienb. The reverse has (4 azmalets conjoined) a 
(pierced star) w . bsb (crescent) (cross) (pierced star) w 
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new and interesting addition to onr places of minting is afforded. 
Stephen's coin mnst follow Henry's localitj, and bearing in mind an 
opinion, for which mnch may be said, that most of the coins of the 
barons in his time bore his pwn image and superscrijition, it does not 
follow that the coin in question was actually struck by him. It will 
be remembered that obverses of the coins of the subsequent bishops of 
Durham, alihough struck by palatine authority, did not differ in any 
material respect from the ordinary coins of the realm. 


NOTICE OF A FIND OF COINS AT THE SHAW MOSS, 

NEAR HESLEYSIDE. 

Bt the Ennoa. 

W. H. Chablton, Esq., the respected owner of Hesleysidc, having 
entrusted to me, for examination, a number of coins of tlie Edwards 
which were fbund at the Shaw, they have been carefully arranged, and 
a fijmoptical catalogue, distinguishing the types, prepared. The Arch- 
seologia JSliana appears to be the proper medium for the publication of 
the list, but not for the minute collation with the similar finds at 
Tutbury, Wyke, and River Green, which is essential to a proper under- 
standing of the coins of the Edwards. Such a survey is a work of time, 
and should be given in the Numismatic Journal. The coins, therefore, 
are catalogued in the order of their lettering. With the view, however, 
of aiding research, a few remarks may be permitted. 

The whole of the finds are remarkably similar in the character of 
their range. The date of deposit must have been after the third year 
of Edward III., 1329, when Louis of Bavaria (whose penny occurred 
at Wyke) was crowned Emperor at Rome, and before 1344, when the 
English penny was reduced from 22 grains to 20^, no coius of that 
weight occurring in the hoards. 

From the fact that none of the heavy coins struck at Durham and 
reading edw have any episcopal mark other than Bishop Bek's, coupled 
with a comparison of the types of the Exeter and Kingston mints which 
were brought into play in 1300, we may without hesitation, assent to 
the position that all heavy coins with edw belong to Edward I. They 
nearly all read dvbemb. 

The coins with simOar spelling of the city and Bek*s cross moline, 
but reading Edwa. and Edwak, are, with every appearance of certainty, 
placed in the three first years of the second Edward, 1807-1310. It is 
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certain that in 1311 the type was Edwa, for we have in Captain Eohin* 
son's collection a transitional penny with that reading and Bek's cross 
on the ohverse, and on the reverse the crosier of his successor Xellaw 
and the new reading dvnelm. Coins reading edwa and edwab, with 
2>V5ELM, evidently continued for some time, and I confess that I do not 
Bee my way so clear as my predecessors in their application of them. 
I am not disposed, without further enquiry, to conclude ahsolutely that 
all those marked with a crosier helong to Kellaw, -that all those dis- 
tinguished by the lion of his successor Beaumont were coined in Edward 
II.'s time, and that no heavy pennies belong to the first eighteen years 
of Edward HI. during the episcopacies of Beaumont and Bury, a period, 
be it remembered, within two years of the whole term of Edward Il/a 
reign. 

The usually quoted distinctions of Edward III/s coinage, the reading 
EnwABDVS and the nakedness of the bust, only apply to his lightest 
pennies, those of 18 grains, after 1351. Those of 20^ and 20 grains, 
between 1344 and 1351, have drapery, and read edw and edwab. 

Then there are some minor questions. Hawkins's large type of 
Edward I., his No. 1, divides itself into two phases, one with a short 
compact face and thick centred S., like that on the long-cross pennies 
of Henry III., and the other with a long lanky visage and an S com- 
posed, as it were, of two C's (one being reversed), or, as one may call 
it, insected or articulated. The relative dates of these varieties and the 
two small t37)es, one with the estoile, the other without, being Haw- 
kins's Nos. 2 and 3, and the reign and places of the heavy pennies 
reading iBDWABn, are surely not unworthy of the attention of the student 
of numismatic art. I was of course inclined to place the heavy pennies 
with the unarticulated S next to the Henry pennies, but I have since 
seen reason to conclude that neither form of S was persistent, and the 
worn state of the pennies with the articulated S, and the absence of 
episcopal marks upon them, induce the opinion that they are the earlier. 
And this is in spite of a well-preserved penny in the Hesleyside find 
with the articulated S, and a pierced estoile upon the king's breast. 
The treatment is rather smaller than that of the old pennies, but larger 
than those which usually have the estoile. The coin is fresh in condl- 
tipn, but so are many others of Edward I. in the find, and presuming 
that it belongs to him, it follows that the small pennies which have not 
the estoile follow those which have. In other respects the two last 
varieties are identical, and agree in generally presenting a peculiarly 
clumsy K formed by two thick strokes, which do not unite. In the 
Hesleyside find we have a London penny which has this feature on the 
reverse, the obverse reading edwab, but with the peculiar letters and 
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face characterizing the sdwaed pennies, from which we get a clear 
passage to the ordinary epwa type.* It is a remarkable coincidence 
with the mere intrinsic evidence of the succession that the pennies of 
the peculiar edwaiu) types just mentioned seldom, if cTer, present the 
cross moline of Bishop Bek. We know that, at the accession of Edward 
H.y he was under the deprivation of Edward I., and this is the very 
period oi the pennies in question. I hare myself never seen .a single 
ZDWABD one with the bishop's mark, but if Noble really saw one, and 
was not merely drawing conclusions, it would be a support to localizing 
the reading of sdward to the early days of Edward II., in pref^ence to 
the later ones of Edward I. Such a conclusion is also aided ]by the 
sudden change of oountenanee from that o^ the xdw coins which aro 
admittedly the fither's. 

BjEMJFICK. 
BDW. 

Zarge si%$. With the S as in type A (see Canterbury), face 
and other letters more like type D. On the reverse, the 
Boman E is used, as is usually the case on Berwick coins. 
One specimen, although not doubly struck, has a double- 
cross as a mm. On this and anotiier of the three coins 
there is ' after sets. 

TIIXrA BS-BEV-VKI. 

BDWA. 

Same reading, and class letter on reverse. One reads till-a 
BB-BXT-vicv. Ihe obverse savours of barbarism in com- 
parison witii English coins of the type. 16 

EDW. 

Large site. Type G of Canterbury (one piece is perhaps 
type B). I $ 

Small eke. One has the estoile on the breast ; the other two 
m$iy have it, but one is in. poor condition. 3, 

EDW. 

Large sine. Broad round &ee. Full bodied 8, or with a 
pellet on the body. 
A With a pellet at commencement of legend on both sides. I 

B Without. 8 

C* Narrow face, articulated S. 4 

D The same, but lettering smaller, though of same character ; the 

' In my own meagre gathering there is another transitional type. Obverse, Edw, 
&C., with' the two old clumsy strokes for n* Beverse, vill noyi cas tai with the 
ettering of the heavy bdward pennies. 

* It has already been stated that C is prohobly anterior to A and B. 
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7^ with tiffo diagonal lines ; limbs of crown greatly 4eTeloped 
and touching each other ; on the breast a pierced estoile. 
(Seemingly Hawkins'H No, 292). I 

E Small sine. Estoile on breast. 8 

EDWA. 

P No mark after htb. fl8 

G Same, cross with patonce terminations. I 

H Same, citi-tas gan-ias. 1 

I "With : after htb. 1 

J With ' after htb. 8 

EDWAR. 
E! No mark after htb. Style resembling L, 1 

EDWARD, 

L With ' after HTB. 2 

U Without. ) 

CEESTEJBU 
EDW. 

Large size. S insected, but, like most of {Jhester coins, not so 
decidedly so as usual. 

DXTEHAM. 
EDWA. 

With £p. Bek's cross moline as mm. on obrerse. Beverse 
BYiTELM, double struck, and obverse blundered :— bbw a vol 

DNS HTB HTB 1 

EDWAR. 

Apparently with Bp. Bek's cross moline, but mm very obscure. 

BTBEUE 1 

8T. EDMONJyS BUMT. 
PDW. 

Large size, Insected S. Bev. sobebt be ffATmT.Tene (much 
worn.) 1 

EDWA. 

TILL SCI EBMTxmi (ordinary type). 4 

KINQE8T0N' 
EDW. 

Small type. Estoile on breast. 2 

LXNCOLN- 
EDW. 

Large ette. Insected S. 5 

zoNj)oir, 

EDW. B. 

Large eiu. Plain 8^ 
A Ordinary type. 38 
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B Three dots on bnst. 1 

Ditto, dot before lovdov. 3 
D Ko dots on bust, but a dot before tbe commencement of the 

legend at both sides. 4 

Zarg$ tiu. ArtieuUUed S. 
E C&diDary type. 21 

EDW. HEX. 
F Small lettering, with the S articulated. Workmanship 

neat. ' 1 

EDW.R. 

Small m«. 

Estoile on breast. 13 
H Without. 14 

1 Same, a ' after b, aitol, and htb. 3 

EDWA. B. 

K Ordinary type. 35 

L With : after htb. 1 

U With ' after htb. 1 

EDWAB« B, 
K Ordinary types, letters like K.L.M. 3 

Ko neck, the chin close on the legend. Letters of reverse 
more like those of edw. b. small size, the n being two 
awkward strokes without junction. 1 

EDWABD. B 

P Letters on reyerse like K.L.M., ' after htb ; dot after edwabb. 1 

Q Letters on reverse like ; ' after htb; no dot after king's name. 1 

B Similar to Q, but no ' after htb 3 

EDW. 

Zar^t size. (B of Canterbury.) vill-a ko-vi ga*stbi. 1 

Small 9tu. With estoile. vill kov cas-tbi. 2 

Without. VILL NOV CAS-IBI. VILL WOVI CAS-TBI. 2 

EDWABD. 

(The B much resembling the last type.) Not well struck, 
but clean and new. vill kovi cas-iri. 1 

EDW. 

Narrow face. Large size. 6 

Same, sunk quatrefoil in centre of cross. Pellet on breast. 1 

IBISH. 

EDW. 

Usual triangular type. Two pellets under the bust. 3 


MICHAEL TEMPEST, ATTAINTED. 


DUBLIN. 
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EDW. 

A Usual triangular type. Two pellets under the bust. 

B Similar, but some of the letters have a later appearance. On 
the obverse the bust is higher, forcing the crown into the 
legend ; there is a quatrefoil before edw, the e of which ia 
Boman. On the reverse the English n is used and the later 
character altogether more striking. 


SCOTTISH. 
AZEXANDJSB III. 

The whole read alexaitdeb dei gba. It may be presumed, 
therefore, that this reading was his last. 
A 4 pierced mullets of 6 points. B ending in a point. 4 

B Ditto. E ending in a broad face. 3 

C 2 pierced mullets of 6 and 2 close mullets of 7 points, with 

It ending in a broad face. 2 

D 3 pierced mullets of 6 and I close mullet of 7 points. Bend- 
ing in a broad fiice on obverse, and in a point^on reverse. 2 

JOSJSr BALIOL. 
4 pierced mullets of 6 points. 1 

FOREIGN 8TERLIN0S. 

MoNRiA MoNTES. Imitating Type C mentioned under Canter- 
bury. Very poor. 8 


MONTHLY MEETING, 2 NOVEMBER, 1864. 
John Clayton, Esq,, V,P., in ihe Chair. 

Donations op Books. — From the Author. Dr. Wm. Beeves's Essay on 
the Culdees, published by the Boyal Irish Academy, 1864. — From 
Miss Richardson^ of Albion Street. An Arabic Book of Prayers, with 
glosses in Turkish. 

New Member. — John Fetherston, Esq., F,S,A., Packwood House, 
Hockley-on-the-Heath, and Maxstoke Castle, Coleshill, Warwickshire. 

Michael Tempest, attainted. (Vide vol. i., 34.) — Miss Richardson 
presents a document, of which the following is the substance : — ^Lease 
under the Exchequer Seal of Elizabeth, 20 Dec., anno regni 39. Be- 
cital of former letters patent dated 27 Feb., anno regni 30, demising 
for 21 years to Wm. Butter and Wm. Watson, inter alia, a tenement 
and three ozgangs of arable, meadow, and pasture land to the same 
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tenement belonging, with the appttrtenancea in Bronghtoni co. Ebor., 
the premises being parcel of the Queen's manor of Great Brougbton, 
and lately parcel of the possessions of Michael Tempest, of high 
treason attainted. Kntter's estate has become "^atson's property, and 
the latter surrenders the lease, and pays a fine for a renewed lease to 
himself, John his brother, and Bimon Tipladie, successiyely for their 
respectiTe lires. Rent 2Qt. Beserration in both leases of great trees, 
woods, underwoods, minerals, and quarries. 

The supporters on the seal are an antelope and stag, both gorged 
with a coronet and chained. The same occur on the exchequer sesl of 
Charles L 


MONTELT MJEJSTIirG, 7 DECEMBER, 1864. 
/. Bbdgitm Binde, Esq,, F.P., tn the Chair. 

DoKATiOKS 09 Booxs. — From Puhlishinff Soeiettes, Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Vol. v., Part 1. — The Wiltshire 
Archaeological Magazine, No. 25. — The Canadian Journal, N.8., No. 
53. — Quarterly Journal of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, No. 44. 

Books Pubchased. — Evans's Ancient British Coins. — Baine's Priory 
of Hexham, Yol. i., (by subscription to the Surtees Society). 

ItoHA^ Tesselated "Pateiukst ebou Londok. — Captain Eohinson pre- 
sented a portion of Eomaa pavement from a depth of 24 feet, in Thames 
Street, London. There is a substratum of concrete and pebbles, above 
it another of pure concrete, and in this is set plain reddish tessersB, 
about an inch square, by three-quarters of an inch deep. 

Tbtjstees op the GBoiryD fob a Mustttm. — John Hodgson Jlinde, Esq., 
V.P., Edward Charlton, Esq., M.D , The Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, 
LL.B., and Mr, William Bylton Dyer Longetaffe. 

Unguent Bottles.— Ca|?^^n Robinson exhibits two fine examples 
obtained from London, the lip of one be^ng much wider than is usual, 
and the other being very beautiful in form and charmingly tinged with 
a brilliant green tint. 


MONTEZT MEETINO, 4 JANUARY, 1865. 
Robert White, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

New Mevbeb — 7%^ Rev. George Rome JUall, Birtley, North Tyne. 
AnniTOBS.— Messrs. Mulcaster and Longstaffe. 
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Abebcbombt of Birkenbog, 71 

Adam, John, 71 

Adamson, Wm., elected member, 95 

Addison, sheriff 102 

Addiflon, of Oyingham, 123, 124 

iBsica, 54 

Agla cross, 206 

Alanson de Headlam, 59, 60 

Alexander III., coins of, 248 

Alfred the Great, coins o^ 233 

AUendale, stone aze from, 168 

Allerdale, Waldeve lord of, 107 

Alnwick, bell tinkled before cocpsea at, 

216 
Alnwick caftle, 118 
Alnwick charch before alteration, 147 
Ambler, recorder of Durham, 157 
Anchorage at Chester-le-Street, 189 
Andiron found near Kielder, 14 
Annual meeting and report, 1861, 1 ; 

1862, 95 ; 1863, 171 ; 1864, 211 
Anstruther, of Anstruther, 71 
Antenodticus, altars to, 153, 161, 169, 

197 
Apostles' spoons, 97 
Arleedon, 61 

Armstrong, H. C, elected member, 172 
Arncliffe archives, 193 
Amot of WoodmiU, 71 
Arrears of subscriptions, 212 
Arthur's well near the Wall, 55 
Ashbume school, 109 
Ass's head, said by the Romans to be 

adored by the Christians, 198 
Attalus or Atila, coin of, 200 
Avison of Newcastle, 175, 176 
Aycliffe, 66, 67, 68 

B 
Babbtmoton of Heaton, 167 
Balfour of Denmill, 71 
Baliol of fiamnrdcastle, 45 
Baliol, John, coins of, 243 
Barbel's basin, 28 
Barker, Robert, printer, 225 
Bamardcastle hospital, 38 
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Barnes, Ambrose, 219 

Bamham family, 15 

Bamred Be, com inscribed so, 234 

Bates, Thomas, 121 

Bates, Thomas H. elected member, 215 

Bayles of Newcastle, 162 

Beaumanor, old coach at, 26 

Beaumont, bishop, capture of, 66 

Beckermont, Saxon inscription at, 61 

Beckermont inscription, cast of, 124 

Beckermont inscription, Btephens and 

Herbst on, 191 
Belasys of Henknoll, 60 
Bell tinkled before corpses, 216 
Bell, Prior of Durham, 201 
Bell (Tho.) library, presento from, 20 
Bellingham church, 30 
Bellingham deeds, 151 
Benares, seal from, 1 
Benwell, Roman antiquities found at. 

Dr. Bruce on, 153, 161 ; Mr. Rendel 

on, 169 ; and see 197, 206, 220 
Benwell, horseshoe from, 3, 89 
Benwell Bank, Roman Wall at, 151 
Berwick mint, 240 
Beverley, early printing at, 228 
Berwick family, sherifiPs, 102 
Bill, John, a printer, 226 
Bingfitild, Henry dc, under-sheriff, 103 
Birtley, near Hexham, early remains at, 

148 [vide Vol. vii.) 
Bishopriuk of Durham, seal of the farrier 

of, 4 
Blackadder of Blackadder, 71 
Blackett of Newcastle, 162 
Blackett, sheriff, 102 
Blenkinsop tomb at Haltwhistle, 53 
Blytbman of Westoe, 219 
Bookbinding, temp. Hen. VIII. 16 
BorcovicuB, Etruscan features at, 91 
Borcovicus, coins of Antony and 

" Atele," found at, 200 
Borcovicus, fibulso from, 225 
Borthwick, "Wm. lord, 71 
Boswell of Balmuto, 71; of Auchinlcch, 

72* 
Bower, Charlton of the, 29 
2l 
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Bower of Newcastle, 162 

Bowes, Bheriff; 102 

Brackenbury quarterings, 194 

Bradbridge family, 15 

Bradford, Cosya of, 180 

Brancepcth church, woodwork at, 201 

ei seq. ; alteration of, 213 
Brand, MSS. of, 162 
Brand's collection of sculpured stones, 

2U 
Brandling of Felling, 34 
Brandling family, sheriffa, 101 
Brldekirk font, Mr. Monkhouse on, 8, 

107 
Bridge at Cilumum, 80 
Bridlington, sepulchral slab at, 11 
Bristol mint, 240 
British Association, Newcastle Congress, 

161 
British Association, 191 
Broaching, Roman, 85 
Broade family, printers at York, 230 
Bronghton, Great, Yks, 244 
Brumell, G.A., elected member, 124 
Budrun, marbles from, 190 
Buem, 234 

Bulkley Stephen, 226 et nq, 
Bunsh, abbot of Kilwinning, 70 
Burgred, coin of, 233 
Bums, Robert, Mr. White's yiew of the 

temperament and appearance of, 22, 51 
Burond. John, under-sheriff, 103 
Bury St Edmund's mint, 241 
Button of Newcastle, 177 
Button, Horsley of, 181 
Byker, tapestry from, 215 
Bywell, 45 



Oaims, breaking open of, in early times, 

140 
Camp at Countess Park, 148 
Camp of Linhope, 37 
Campbell, earl of Argyle, 70 ; of Glen- 

urchy, 72 
Campbell of Newcastle, 162 
Cannon, ancient, sent to Woolwich, 172 
Canterbury mint, 240 
Carlisle cathedral, woodwork at, 201 
Carlisle, coins of,^-236 
Carlisle, coins found at, 235 
Carlisle, Roman, 52 
Carlisle, Homan figure from, 115 
Carlisle runes, 131 
Carmidhael, a Jacobite, 33, 34 
Camaby family, sheriffs, 100, 101, 102 
Camegy of Kinnaird, 72 
CarrofEshet, 116 
Carr of Newcastle, 163 
Carr, Sheriff, 101 
Cartington, John, 126 
Castell, Prior, works of 201 


Cathoart, Alan, Robert, and John, 72 

Caulking composed of moss, 79 

Cawfields, 54 

Cay of Newcastle, 175, 179, 180 

Charities in Durham, 38 

Charles I., 225 

Charles I., Exchequer Seal of. 244 

Charles, Prince, the Young Pretender, 

32 
Charlton of the Bower, 29 et uq, 
Chester mint, 241 
Chester-le-Street church. Society's yisit 

to, 188 
Chesters, Roman bridge at, 80 
Chichester Catherdal, 14 
Chirurgery in Newcastle, 58 
ChoUerford bridge, 80 
Greg's Chorographia, 227 
Christianity, Roman caricature of, 198 
Cilumum, Roman bridge at, 19 
Cilumum, the Roman bridge of, Mr. 

Clayton's account of^ 80 
Cilumum, ssrarium at, 91 
Clarke of Salford, 167 
Clavering, Dame Jane, 65 ' 
Ciavering family, sheriffs, 102, 103 
CUtus latus, 154, 197 
Claxton, 41 

Cliffe, a prebendary at Durham, 205 
Coach, old, at Beaumanor, 26 
Coal worked by the Romans, 221 
Coatham MundeviUe, 40 
Cocidius, 197 
Cockpit ticket, 147 
Coffee, scarcity of, in Northumberland, 

116 
Coins of Trajan, found at Bulman'ft 

Village, 191 
Coins, Roman, found at Benwell, 155, 

170 
Coins, Roman, found at Borcoyicus, 200 
Coins, Roman, from Crackenthorpe, 196 
Coins, Roman, found in excavating the 

bridge at Cilumum, 84 ; found at 

Shields, 95 
Coins, Saxon, found at Gainford, 233 
Coins of Durham, earliest, 234 
Coins of the Edwards found near Hes- 

leyside, 238 
Coins, English, noble of Edward III., 

109 
Cole of Newcastle, 163 
Collingwood, (Edw.) of Chirton, 32 
Colllngwood family^ sheriffs, 101 
Colquhoun of Luss, 77 
Colvill of Hilton, 72 
Condercum, Roman Antiquities found 

at, Dt. Brace on 153, 161 ; Mr- Ren- 
del on 169 ; and see 197, 206, 220 
Condercum, Horseshoe from, 3, 89 
Cookery, 1593, 17; 1584, 18 
Coppyndale, Stephen, 126 
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Coquet iBland, runio ring from, 195 
Cororidge, excayationa at, 18 
Corbridge, Henry II.'s satellite in, 117 
Gorbridge churcn, coin found in, 234 
Corbridge Lanx^ lord BaTenBWX>rth on, 

109 
Corbridge, Itoman altar found at, 161, 

168 
Comovii, 231 
Comwal of Bonhard, 72 
Cosin, bp., appearance of church in his 

time, 205 
Cosyn of Newcastle, 180 
Cousin's House, 180 
Countess Park, 148 

Crackenthorpe, Roman coins firom, 196 
Craster, sheriff, 102 
Crawford of Ardagh, of Auchinames, 

and of Crawfordlands, 72 
Crawshaw, George, elected member, 47 
Creeing trough, 152 
Cromwell family, 68 
Cullercoats, orthography o^ 11 
CuUoden battle field, 49 
Cunningham, Earl of Glencaim, 78 
Cunningham's house, 185 
Custom House at Newcastle, 198 
Cuthbert*s banner, 237 
Cuthbert's pence, 235 

D 
Dacre family, sheriffs, 101 
Darlington, 66, 67, 68 
Davison of Newcastle, 162 
Delayal, John, knighted by James L, 

167 
Delayal family, sheriffs, 101, 102 
Denton, Roman culvert at, 221 
Deodate, Dr., 227 
Desmond, countess of, 86 
Dcthick, Henry, 42, 43 
Dod of par. Simonbume, 232 
Dodsworth of East Cheyingten and 

Barton, 218 
Door. -rasp, 124 
Douglas, earl of Angus, 78 
Douglas, earl of Morton, 70 
Douglas family, 72 
Dover, Roman Antiquities, 1 83 
Dowalton Loch, settlements in, 206 
Dowthwaite of Westholme, 26 
Dublin mint, 243 
Dudley of Newcastle, 166 
Dunbar of Mochrum, 72 
Dunfermlin Abbey, seal o(^ 106 
Dunn, Rev. J. W. elected member, 109 
Dunn, of Saltwell, 34 
Dunstanborough castle, 118 
Durham abbey yard, object from, 62 
Durham cathedral, Castell's work at, 

202 
Durham cathedral, Charles I. at, 225 


Durham bishoprick, seal of the fiurier 

of, 4 
Durham, earliest ooizui of, 234^ and i#f 

238, 241 
Durham charities, 40 
Durham, Thomas Bell's oolleeti9iM» 2t 


E 

Eadred, coin of, 235 

Easby, woodwork from, 205 

Ebbs Nook, stoop from, 16 

Ecclesiastical vestments, 34 

Ecgfrid's stycas, 234 

Edward I., II., III., coins of, 238 

Elizabeth, Exchequer seal of, 243 

EUerker family, sheriffs, 101 

Ellerton arms, 193, 194, 195 

Ellison, Cuthbert GhK>., elected member, 

147 
Elpbinetone, lord, 73 
Errington, sheriff, 100 
Erskine, lord, 73 
Etruscan Italy, Dr. Bmoe's Utten^on* 

91 
Euro family, sheriffs, 100, 101 


Farm, meaning of, in the north, 218 

Farrier of the bishopriok, seal of, 4 

Felling, vestments from, 34 

Fenwick family, sheriffs, 100, 102, 103 

Fery, 66 

Fetnerston, John, elected member, 243 

Fetterlock from Gateshead, 125 

FibulflB from Borcovicus, 225 

Fincalech, 60 

Finchale, 60 

Fitz-Meldred match with Nevil, 15 

Fleming of Barochen, 73 

Flodden Field, Mr. White's Lbt of 

Scots slain at, 69 
Forcer, prior, 203 
Forman, Sir Adam, 73 
Forman of Dalvin, 78 
Forster, priest of Brancepeth, 205 
Forster of Buston, 116, 157 
Forster family, sheriffs, 101, 102 
Frazer, master of Lovat, 73 
Fuller's list of sheriffs of Northumber* 

land, 99 

G 

Gainford, Saxon coins found at, 233 
Garuett, Joseph, hia curiosities, 97 
Gate^ead and Gabrosentum, 231 
Gateshead, key from, 190 
Gateshead, James I. at, 166 
Gateshead, printing in, 228, 229 
Gateshead, shackles from, 125 
Gateshead hospital, 38 
Gateshead, the Lesley letter, 156 
Gent, Thomas, the lork printer, 228 
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George IIL's eorontiioii, table doth 

need at, 98 
0%bi, Bemnd. one of his books In the 

poHeedon of Mr. Bobiniont 188 
Gilpin of Kendal, 229 
Glower o^er him, 12 
Goddard, D. H., eleeted member, 1 
GoeiL Hngo^ an early printer, 228 
Gondiboiir, prior, 201 
Gordon, eul of Hnntlf . 78 
Gordon of Gurht and of LoehinTar, 73 
Gowei'a Oonneab Amantie, the BtTena- 

worth MS. of; Dr. Charlton on, 12 
Chaham, earl of Montroae, 70 ; of Qar- 

rook and of Oalendar, 78 
Grant, John, 78 
Graf, T.| owner of Gower^i Gonftano, 

14 
Gra7ofIdtfie,78 
Greatham hoq^ital, 88 
Greayes Ash, ailTer oroai from, 206 
•Greene of Newcastle, 162 
Grey fimiilj, aherifi, 100, 101 
Gulhrie of Guthrie, 73 
Gutta Percha impreflnoni from atone, 

206 


Hai^ of Bemerride, 78 

Haloane of Gleneaglea, 73 

HallofFa]bar,73 

Hall, Rey. 6. R., elected member, 244 

Hall, T. Y., elected member, 216 . 

Hallowell of Newcastle, 177, 181 

Haltwbistle, Society's yisit to, 63 

Ham, pronunciation of, 1 1 

Hankin of Newcastle, 162 

Harbottell keep, 120 

HarbotUe family, sherifiBs, 100, 108, 104 

Harding, sheriff. 104 

Hastings, sheriff, 104 

Hastynges, Hugh, 126 

Hay, earl of Errol, 70 ; of Tester, 73 

Haydou Bridge, brass object from, 215 

Heacliffe, site of, 24 

Headlam of Headlam, 69, 60 

Heatherybum caye, implements from, 

169 
Heaton hall, James I. at, 167 
Hebrew inscriptions, spurious, 6 
Hedworth bridges, 40 
Heighley, near Winston, 24 
Henderson of Fordell, 73 
Henry I., Durham coin of, 236 
Henry, earl of Northumberland, coins of, 

237 
Henry YII., date of accession of, 98 
Henry VIII., arms of, 16 
Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, 71 ; of 

Craigs, 73 
Hepburn, bishop of the Isles, 70 
Heraldry, Addison, 123 


Heraldry, Boeietj of Barber-Ohinirgeona 

in NewoaadcL 68 
Heraldry, Blenkinaop, 68 
Heraldiy, Ohaxlea I., 244 
Heraldiy, Dodaworth, 218 
Heraldry, Qoeen Bliaabeth, 244 
Heraldry, BSlerton, 198, 194, 195 
Heraldry, flenry YIII., Catherine of 

Arragon, and London Citf , 16 
Heraldry, Lnmley, 188 
Heraldry, Tobie Matthew, 47 
Heraldry, Mildmay, 67 
Heraldry, Ogle at Hexham, 174 
Heraldry, Ord, 128 
Heraldry, Percy, 126, 217 
Heraldry, Rhodes, 148 
Heraldry, Surteea, 196 
Heraldry, UmfreTiUe, 119 
Heraldry, Widdrington. 220 
Heraldry, Wydiffe, 192 
Heron fimuly, abnifib, 100, 101, 102, 

103, 104 
Heipath, Sir W, 0. Treyelyan on the, 89 
Herries, Lord, 78 
Heslyhead, John, yicar of Warkworth, 

217 
Hesleyside, horsea seized at, 29 ; dhasu- 

ble from, 37 
Hett, 69 

Hewley (misprinted Horsley), Lady,'180 
Heworth, stycas found at, 234 
Hexham, the False Jew at, 230 
Hexham prioiy, 122, 149 
Hexham, Ogle ahrine, 174 
Hexham, woodwork at, 201 
Higham Dykes, Sir W. C. Treyelyan on 

88 
Hodgson of Tone Hall, 37 
Hodgson tombstones at Whickham, 65 
Holy bread, 218 
Home, lord Home, 78 
Home of Wedderburn and of Fastcastle, 

74 
Hop-Pringle of Smallholm, 74 
Horsesboe from Condercum, 3, 89 
Horsley, 'Rey. John, notes on, by Mr. 

Hinde, 174 
Horsley family, sheriff, 101 
Horsley. Thomas, the False Jew, 230 
Hospitals in the co. of Durham, 38 
Houghion-le-Spring, Society's ylsit to, 

186 
Houston of Houston, 74 
Howard titles, 226 
Howard, sheriff, 102 
Hull mint, 241 
Hullerbuske, 46 
Hume, Dr., elected honorary member, 

12 
Huntsman's grays, 218 
Hylton^ Sir Tho., sheriff of Northumber- 
land, 101 
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Ilderton, sherifE; 100 

Ileclif, site of, 24, 

Incised rocks, 152, 216 

Index to Vol. 1. of the quarto ArohsBO- 

logia ^liona, 191 
Ingleton, 60 

Iron cramps used by the Romans, 81 
Isle, the, 67 
Israel, Joseph Ben, 230 
Italy, Dr. Brace's letters on 86, 90 


Jackson of Normanby, 157, 158 
Jacobite relics of 1715 and 1745, Dr. 

Charlton on, 29 
James IV., 70 

James I. at Newcastle, 163, 165 
Jarrow, Brand's collection of stones 

from, 214 
Jarrow, Ecgfrid's port, 234 
Jarrow, woodwork at, 201 
Jedburgh, weavers' flags at, 28 
Jenison, sheri£P, 102 
Jennison, Dr., 228 
Jeryaulx abbey, 119 
Jew, the False, 230 
Johnston of Johnston, 74 
Joie sans fin, 220 
Judiciis, the word on a Roman altar, 

155, 161, 197 


Keith fiimily, 74 

Kennedy, earl of Cassilis, 71 

Key, curious double, fix)m Gateshead, 

190 
Kielder, andiron found near, 14 
Killingworth, sheriff, 102 
Kirkbride, 107 


Lacustrine settlements in Scotland, lord 

Loyaine on, 206 
LesUanus, coins o( 155 
Lairstones, 218 
Lamb of Wark worth, 217 
Lambton of Lambton, 189 
Lapidarium of the North, Bruoe's, 172 
Laxtington, 60 

Laud, Archbishop, at Newcastle, 164 
Lauder family, 74 
Lawson of Edmburgh, 78 
Leadbitter of Warden, 29, 30 
Leake church, wood work in, 205 
Leamon of Newcastle, 162 
Lechman, prior of Hexham, 201 
Ledgard of Newcastle, 175, 180 
Lee. Sir Bic, 46 

Lesley, earl of Rothes, 71 ; Wm., 74 
Lesley letter, the, 156 
Leuca, a mile^ 67 
VOL. yi. 


Library catalogue, 48, 56, 191^ 211 

Liddall, R. T„ elected member, 168 

Lincoln mint, 241 

Lindsay, earl of Crawford, 71 ; Walter 
and Dayid, 74 

Lindsay of Byres, 79 

Lingard's notes on the Roman Wall, 85 

Linhope camp, 37 

Lisle family, sheriffs, 100, 102 

Liyerpool, printing at, 228 

Liverpool windmill, 106 

Livingston family, 74 

Lockhart of Cleghom, 74 

London, Roman tessere and unguent 
bottles from, 244 

London, forged daggers said to be found 
at, 216 

London mint, 241 

London, William, a Newcastle book- 
seller, 229 

Loraine, sheriff 102 

Louis-holes used by the Romans, 81 

Lowick, pottery from, 95 

Luckley, George, elected member, 95 

Lumley castle, 188 

Lundy, J. J., elected member, I 

M 

Macfarlane of Macfarlane, 74 
Mackenzie, baron of Kintail, 79 
Maclean of Dowart, 75 
Maclellan of Bomby, 75 
MacNaughtan of MacNaughtan, 75 
Maddison of Newcastle, 163 
Maeshow, Runic inscriptions at, 127, 

184 
Maitland of Leithington, 75 
Malton, ring bought at, 95 
Manors, Sir Robert, sheriff, 98, 100, 104 
Marcellus, Ulpius, 155, 161 
Marshall, Ralph, the seal of, 4 
Mason of Winston, 25 
Matfen umbo, 196 
Matthew, Tobie, 47 
Mattison of Stamford, 218 
Maudyt, constable of IVudhoe castle, 

117 
Maule of Panmure, 75 
Maxwell, lord, 75 
Medal, 216 

Medals belonging to Mr. Garaett, 97 
Melville of Raith and of Cambee, 75 
Middleton family, sherifis, 100, 102 
Milbank, sheriff; 102 
Milbome of Overlinackers, 232 
Milbume of Bellingham, 151 
Mildmay family, 57 
Mile, the medisyal, 67 
Mindrum, 11 

Minstrels' gallery at Baby castle, 214 
Mitford church, chantry m, 212 
Mitford, Oswin, of Ryle, 149 
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mUM fKuSljp dunift, 102, 108 
Mithru, 87 
Monbouoheri Bertram, 

108 
MonkwMrmoutli, Btmic inwriptioii from 

196 
Mcmtagiae, John, taider-therifll 108 
Montgomery of Skelmorl^i 78 
Montnlj maetingai jmmnm, in ohronolo- 

gioal order 
Moor» Arofaibald, 217 
Monj of Aberottuitfy, 76 
More, Sir Thomu, eeeli o( 172 
•More, WilHam, of Bank hall, inTentory 

o^ 104 
Moflej of Doiham, 218 
Morpeth, Horaley as connected with, 

176 $i 9eq. 
MomOl, M. T. elected memher, 188 
Morton, bishop, 225 
Morton of Newcastle, 180 
Mofls canlking, 79 

Mnlcaster, J. P., elected member, 162 
Mural Notes, by Dr> Brace, 220 
Mnrray of Falahill and of Blackbarony, 

76 
Mnrray of Oohtertyre, 76 
Musdiamp of Aoklington, 21 7 
Muaeum, proposed, 96, 186, 211, 244 
Myrton loch, early stractores in, 210 

N 
Nag's Head lim, Newcastle, 163, 166 
Napier of Merddstoun, 76 
Naworth, shoe-sole from, 162 
Na^lor, James, 229 
NeTil'B altar, 204, 206 
NcTil's cross, 40 
Neril, Margare^ 217 
Neyil, Balph, bishop of Ohichester, 14 
Newark, Ohio, earthworks at, 6 
Newcastle assembly rooms, 28 
Newcastle, Mr. Tnos. Bell's collections 

concerning, 20 
Newcastle, castle, coffins found near 

the, 151 
Newcastle, chares near the Quayedde, 

162 
Newcastle, Cunningham's house, 185 
Newcastle, custom house at, 198 
Newcastle, Horsley probably bom at, 

176 
Newcastle. mint, 242 
Newcastle, Nag's Head Im, 163,-!166 
Newcastle, Mr. Hinde on early printing 

in, 225 
Newcastle, ring said to hoYO been dug 

up at, 95 
Newcastle, St John's church, tl48' 
Newcastle; Society of Barber^Ghirur- 

geons, 58 
Newcastle, south postern of the castle, 

126 


Neweastte, stone balls from Sandhill, 
168 

Newcastle, Virgin Mary hospital, coffin 
from, 150 

Newcastle, wall towers of, 48 

Newcastle, White Friars' at, 231 

Newminster abbey, spoon from, 214 

North American antiquities, 6 

North road, old, 191 

Northampton, Adam de, 212 

Northumberland, Bell's (Tho.) collec- 
tions, 21 

Northumberland, Mr. Hinde's list of 
sheriffl o( 98 



Ogilry of Deskford, 76 

Ogle, dean of Winchester, 177 

Ogle shrine at Hexham, 174 

Ogle family, sheriffih 102 

Old North road, 218 

Oliphant, abbot of Inchaffiray, 76 

Oliphant, Colin, 76 

Ord, sheriff; 102 

Ord of Ovingbam, 123 

Ordnance surrey, defects of, 148 

Ordnance survey, orthography of, 6, 1 1 

Orkney fiunes. Dr. Charlton on the, 127, 

184 
Orthoffraphy of local names, 6, 11 
Oyingham, yisit to and account of, 122 
Oyington, 45 


Paegnalech, 60 

Pariah books of Warkworth, 217 

Parr's life pills, 86 

Payne family, 57 

Peacock chare, 162 

Peareth of Newcastle, 162 

Pears, Wm., elected member, 150 

Penance, 52 

Penitents, 218 

'Percy frunily and Prudhoe, 117 

Percy works at Warkworth, 217 

Percys, sheriffs, 100, 101, 103 

Percy seal, new, 126, 164 

Petne, Geo., 129 «^ 40q* 

Pigdon, chantry land at, 212 

Pink tower, 48 

Pipe music, 125, 152, 172 

Pipewellgate, 87 

Pitcaim of Piteaim, 76 - • 

Plessy, shoes ploughed up at, 4 

Ponteland, eaithworics near, 88' 

Premonstratensiaii breviary, 149 

PrimsQval. ailtiquities, 1 91 

Pringle the ejected minster,* 162^ 

Printing in Newcastle, early, 225 

Prior of Newcastle,d77 ► * . • . 

Prudhoe castle, visit to and account of, 

116 
Pudsey, sheriff of Durham, 60 
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Quakers, 229 


R 


Baby castle, minstrels' gallery at, 214 

Badclyffe family, sheriff 100, 101 

Bamsay of Dalhousie, 76 

Ba£Pe. 162 

BandaU, E., 177 

Hasp (door) at Oyiiighamtl24 

Rayenstoiie moss, paddle from, 210 

Becipes, 1593, 17 

Beedsmouth, Jacobite relics from, 29 

BeUquary from S. Dunstan's-in-the- 
East, 213 

Rendel, G. W., elected member, 162; 
Boman remains at his residence at 
Benwell Little Park, 153, 169 

Benovation, doctrine of, 229 

Bhodes, Bobert, 148 

Bichmond church, woodwork in, 205 

Bichmond keep, 117, 120 

Bidden of Gateshead, 1^6, 163, 167 

Biddell of Newcastle, 44 

Bidley, bp , 53, 55 

Bidley, sheriff; 100 

Bing, antique, from Malton or New- 
castle, 95 

Bi^aulx abbey, 45 ■ . 

Bobinson, T. W. U., elected member, 
151 

Bobson, J. B., elected member, 172 

Bobson of the Bum Grains, 151 

Bokeby, sheriff, 103 

Bollo of Duncrabj 76 

Bomaldkirk, 59, 60 

Bomaldkirk tithes, 22 

Boman fibulae from Borcovicus, 225 

Roman Oarlisle, 52 

Boman figure from Carlisle, 1 15 

Roman bridge at Cilumum, 19, 80 

Boman antiquities found at Condercum, 
Dr. Bruce on, 153, 161 ; Mr. Bendel 
on, 169 ; and m 197, 206, 220 

Boman horseshoe from Condercum, 3, 
89 

Boman discoveries at Corbridge, 19 

Boman altar found at Corbridge, 161, 
168 

Boman lanx from Corbridge, 109 

Boman coins, from Crackenthorpe, 196 

Roman Dover, 183 

Roman road called Herpath,- 89 

Boman Italy, Dr. Bruce's letters on, 86, 
90 

Boman tesserse from London^ 244 . 

Boman antiquities found at Pons ^lii, 
231 

Roman caricature of Christianihp at 
Rome, Dr. Charlton's account of^l98 

Boman umbones, 196 

Boman Walker, 184 


Boman Wall, notes on, 220 

Boman Wall at Benwell bank, 151 ; 

Roman Wall near Haltwhistle, 54 
Rome, Graffito at« 198 
Boss of Halkhead, 7^ 
Bow's House, St. Peter's, ,5 
Royalisf s medidets andr heart, 97 
Runes .at Bridekirk, 108 
Runes at Carlisle, 131 
Runes, the Orkney, by Dr. Charlton, 

127, 184 
Runic Bing from Coquet Idand, .195 
Runic legend from Monkwearmouth, 196v 
Rushworth, John, 228 
Rushyford, 66 
Ruthven, Wm., 76 
Ryle, Mitford of, 149 

S 
Sadberge, 59 
St Neots monastery, 58 
Sandhoe, Jacobite relics from, 29 
Saxon Gainford, 233 
Saxon frugment at Stamfordham, 214 
Saxon work at Winpton, 24, 25 
Scot of Balweary, 78 
Scott of Bran]Kholm,^79i 
Scott of Raebum, and of ^Hastenden, .76 
Scotland, notes of a tour in, by Mr. 

White, 49 
Seal of Ashbume school, 109 
Seal from Benares, 1 • 
Seal of Dunfermlin abbey, 106 
Sealing wax, how. made in 1593, 17 
Selby, the king's host, 164, 165, 16^ 
Selby family, sheriffs, 102 
Sellaby, 45. 
Sempill, lord, 76 
Seton, lord, 76 ; of Touch, 77 
Shackles from Gateahead, 125 ' 
Shafto family, sheriffs, 102 .c t 
Shaw, Frederick, elected member, 95 
Shelton, sheriffs, 101 
iSherbumhoemtal, 40 
Sherbum, stallends at, 201 . 
Sheri& of Northumbeo^laaid, 98. . 
Shoeing of horses^in ancient times, 4, 89 
Shoe-sole from Naworth, 152 
Shotley Bridge, 44 . , . 
Silver mine of Carlisle, 237 
Simonside, 232 
Sinclair, earl of Caithness^ 71 
tSindair, lord, 77 ; of Roslin, 77 
Skene of Skene, 77 
Sleswick, Danish tongue throughout, 

168 
Smith of Newcastle, 162 
Smithson, prior of Hexham, 201 
Somerville of Quathquan, 77 
Sparke, Tho., 41 

Spearman of Eachwick, his notes, 177 
Spence, Robert, elected member, 168 
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Spoon from Newminster abbey, 214 
Spoor of Newcastle, 231 
Spotswood of SpotBirood, 77 
Stainton in the Crags, documentB, 59 
Stamfordham, part of Saxon oroaa at, 214 
Stella Hall, tapestry in, 215 
Stephen, coins of, 237 
Stewart, archbishop Alexander, 70 
Stewart, earl of Auiol, 71 *, earl of Len- 
nox, 71 
Stewtft fkmilies, 77 
Stirrup-irons, 213 
Stoop from Ebbs Nook, 16 
Stole of Newcastle, 162 
Streets, Roman, Tory narrow, 87 
Stycas, 214 
S^casofEcgfrid, 234 
Surplice, 218 
Suitees arms, 195 

Swan of the Swan in Newcastle, 167 
Swinbum, Sir T., Sheriff 101 
Swinhoe, sheii£^ 102 


TaUbois, sheriff, 100 

Tapestry from Byker, 215 

Taylor, John, the genealogist, 65 

Tempest, Michael, attainted, 243 

Tempest, sherifl^ 102 

Terry, a printer, 228 

Thaci, 231 

Thirkeld famUy, sheriffs, 101 

Thistle ornament, 202 

ThomUnson, Dr., letters of, 150 

Tidferth, bishop of Hexham, 196 

Tillam, Mr., 230 

Tobacco-pipe stoppers, early, 147 

Tone half, yestments from, 84 

Townley, sheriff 101 

Treasure hunters, early, 140 

Trustees for new museum, 244 

Tuda, bishop, 60 

Tufa, 87 

Tyler, Wm., sherifE; 100 

Tyndale, north, gold ornament from, 48 

Tyne bridge, James I. on, 166 

Tyne, nortn, Roman bridge oyer, 88 

Tyne, wreck from the, 79 

Tynemouth monastery, 117 

Tynemouth abbey, 204 


XJmfreyille, sheriff, 103 

Umfreville family, their history as to 

Prudhoe, 116 
Unguent botUes, 244 
Urpeth, 90 


Yestments, exhibited by Dr. Charlton, 

34 
Velturios, altar to, 161, 168 

W 

Walbottle Dene, Roman Wall and mile- 
castle at, 221 

Walker, Roman objects from, 184 

Walker of WyUm and Leeds, 177 

Wallsend, 180 

Walton crags, 55 

Warkworth, Society's yisit to, 217 

Warkworth church, inscription in the 
chancel of, 162 

Waterford mint, 242 

Watling street, junction with Corbridge 
station, 18 

Watling street, ways from, 83 

Watling, John, 147 

Weardale silyer, 237 

Weaver's tower, 48 

Weldon, sheriff; 102 

Wemvss of Wemyss, 77 

WestLolme, 26 

Westo oxes pasture, 40 

Wheatley, Matthew, 125 

Whiokham Church, the editor's descrip- 
tion o^ 63 

White, John, printer, 228 

White, Robert, elected treasurer, 152 

Whit&eld, sheriff, 102 

Whitworth, Thomas de, 68 

Widdrington, oonnection of Hondey with 
176 

Widdrington of Rutland, 22, 30 

Widdrii^on family, sheriffs, 101, 102 

Widdrington motto, 220 

Wilkinson of Newcastle, 162 

William I., Durham coins o^ 235 

William II., Durham coins of, 236 

Windleston Moor, 67 

Winston, account o^ by the editor, 24, 62 

Wintringham, mantlepiece at, by the 
Rev. James Everett, 66 

WodfaU, John, 44, 45 

Wolfall, Tho., 229 

Woodham, 66 

Woodwork of Prior Castell, 201 

Wycliffe arms, 192 

Wylam, possessions of Tynemouth in, 
117 

Y 

York minster, woodwork copied from, 
201 

York mint, 242 

York, printing at, 226 et §9q. 
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